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WHY SUPPORT 

PROFESSIONAL 

Rat 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is the only organization that 
ties into one organic whole the local, state, and national groups; 
the only organization that unites teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents, elementary schools, highschools, colleges, and universities. 
There are three reasons why each of us should support professional 
organization with his effort and his money: 

The first is gratitude. Each of us who enters this greatest of 
professions stands on the head and shoulders of men and women 
who have gone before and who have made sacrifices to create public 
support, to improve the preparation of teachers, to develop our won- 
derful buildings, and to fit the curriculum to the needs of our life. 

The second reason is selfinterest. We live in changing times when 
every institution must go up or down according to its excellence or 
strength and the schools need the contribution of every teacher in 
them. 

The third reason is jaith. Progress requires faith in the future of 
our democracy, in the future of our profession, and in the cer- 
tainty that by working together with clear purposes we can im- 
prove the schools and build for a better day. 

The teachers who work for small salaries have most to gain from 
the work of professional organization. Thru organization, the time 
should come when the conditions that force teachers to work for 
less than a living salary will be abolished. 

Financial contributions to membership must often be made at 
a sacrifice that will come into competition with hats and shoes and 
picture shows and family needs, but no money which we will ever 
spend will yield larger returns to ourselves and to others than 
that which we put into the improvement of the profession. 




NEA HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

To the jour-story structure purchased in 1919 at 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest) a seven-story addi- 
tion was built in 1930. In 1937 the Association fur- 
chased the two-story building next door. It was rented 
until 1946, when the Association remodeled it for its 
own use. When the mortgage on the hal-f-million- 
dollar headquarters was burned in 1942, teachers com- 
pletely owned their "professional home in the nation's 
capital!' 

DRAWN BY HELEN GATCH DURSTON FOR THE WASHINGTON STAR 
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This HANDBOOK. Is a tool for leaders in our united education associa- 
tions. Take time to become familiar with its contents. Then keep it at 
hand for reference and share it with others. It will help you to do your 
part in building an effective united association with every teacher at 
work on the problems of our profession. 

30,000 copies of this book are being printed. They are being sent to 
the following: 

Presidents and secretaries of local education associations 

Presidents and secretaries of state education associations and their 

departments 
Officers of the NEA and its departments, commissions, committees, 

and divisions* including delegates to the Boston Representative 

Assembly 

$10 institutional members of the NEA 
County and city superintendents 
Presidents of universities and colleges, including teachers colleges and 

deans of schools of education 
Rural state supervisors. 

The Victory Action Program described herein now enters its fourth 
year. It presents a difficult challenge to the teachers of America, but the 
difficulties of achieving this program are as nothing when compared with 
the difficulties we shall face if our united profession does not make itself 
strong in preparation for the years which lie ahead. The local association 
is the foundation. There are now some 2700 local associations affiliated 
with the NEA. We should not be content with less than 6000 strong, 
active locals affiliated with state and national associations. 

WILLARD E. GIVENS 

Executive Secretary 

National Education Association 

Additional copies of this HANDBOOK may be ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., at $1 a single 
copy postpaid. Quantity discounts are 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
more copies, 
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PART I 

The Victory Aeti&n Program 



The Program is broad enough to appeal to every teacher 
in America. It is flexible enough to provide for every 
need. It gives the fullest freedom to every state and local 
association and at the same time unites all in the greatest 
forward movement ever undertaken in American educa- 
tion. The Program proposes that we shall make ourselves 
strong as a profession and that we shall use our united 
strength to go down the line for the things we know are 
necessary to the success of our great cause in a world that 
desperately needs light. The choice before humanity is, 
literally, learn or perish. 



It Couldn't Be Done 

EDGAR A. GUEST 

Somebody said that it couldn't be done 

But he with a chuckle replied 
That "maybe it couldn't" but he would be one 

Who wouldn't say so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done, and he did it* 

Somebody scoffed: "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least no one ever has done it"; 
But he toof( off his coat and he too\ off his hat f 

And the first thing we %new he'd begun it. 
With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done. 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin t 

Just ta\e off your coat and go to it; 
Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 

That "cannot be done," and you'll do it. 

Use this as the theme poem of the Victory Action 
Program. Let it be read at conferences and meetings. 
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Victory Action Program 
A GREAT CHALLENGE 



THE Victory Action Program which 
was unanimously adopted by our Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Buffalo, July 5, 
1946, is a great challenge to our profes- 
sion. It is of special importance to local 
associations, which are the foundation 
upon which the unified teaching profes- 
sion must be built. Our profession now 
faces the greatest opportunity that has 
come to it during the entire history of 
American education an opportunity 
greater than it is likely to have again 
in a generation. Shall we as a united 
profession seize that opportunity or let 
it slip by? 

Our profession took one forward step 
after another during the war years. The 
achievements of those years are described 
on pages 281-84 of the NEA Journal for 
September 1946. The achievements there 
recorded will influence the character of 
American education and life for genera- 
tions. Our War and Peace Fund Cam- 
paign in 1943 gave the profession a new 
faith in itself. This new faith has been 
justified by outstanding accomplishments 
in connection with the United Nations 
and Unesco, by courageous investigation 
of conditions affecting the welfare of 
children and teachers, by gains made in 
our work with Congress, by the remark- 
able development of public sentiment 
favorable to schools and by the nation- 
wide progress made under the Five-Year 
and Victory Action Programs. 

As we go forward into the fourth year 
of the Victory Action Program we do 
well to keep ever in mind the convictions 
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which moved our Association to adopt 
that program: 

[1] That in our present confused 
world it is of the utmost urgency that 
education be made as effective as pos- 
sible. People must learn to rely upon in- 
telligence and cooperation rather than on 
force. 

[2] That peace must be waged no less 
than war and that in any plan to insure 
security, raise the standard of living, and 
provide employment education must play 
a major part. 

[3] That a primary responsibility rests 
upon the organized teaching profession 
to make education increasingly effective. 

[4] That education must concern it- 
self with the growth and development o 
the entire population from the earliest 
years thruout life. 

The goals of the Victory Action Pro- 
gram which appear on page 24 of this 
HANDBOOK embody the accumulated ex- 
perience of our profession over the gen- 
erations. If we make our profession 
strong on a united basis, we can carry 
the public with us in achieving these 
objectives. We cannot afford to do less. 

The Victory Action Program will not 
be easy to achieve. It will require our 
profession to face up to its problems. Just 
as a general studies the problems of a 
military campaign, we need to face 
frankly the obstacles we shall meet as we 
go forward in our Victory Action Pro- 
gram. Some of those obstacles arc out- 
lined on page 15. 

[13] 



ctory Action Program 

UNIFICATION, EXPANSION, DEVELOPMENT, 

and ACTION 



THE Victory Program, built upon 

indations laid in the Five-Year Pro- 

im of Unification, Expansion, and De- 

iopment, has four lines of emphasis* 

The emphasis on unification will con- 

me. A number of states have already 

hieved unification and their success is 

i inspiring example of what can be 

>ne by farsighted dynamic leadership. 

ost states are moving toward the goal 

full unification. We live in a time 

hich requires increasing unity. The 

iture of civilization thruout the world 

epends upon unity. We can do our 

art by demonstrating the power of unity 

mong ourselves. 

The emphasis on expansion will con- 
inue. The aim is to increase the enrol- 
aent in our local, state, and national 
;roups until at least 90% of the teach- 
Qg staff are members of all three on a 
mited-dues basis. 

The emphasis on development will 
xjntinue. Our associations should in- 
;rease their dues and extend their serv- 
ices to meet the increasing demands 
ivhich are being ma.de upon them* 

The Victory Program adds a fourth 
emphasis, that of action. We have had 
action programs in the past and most of 
our associations have such programs 
now, but the postwar crisis challenges 
us to canvass the situation anew. The 



danger is that we shall aim too low, 
that we shall not keep pace with the 
tempo of events around us. We are in 
the midst of the greatest intellectual 
and moral awakening of all time. Only 
by the most vigorous forward move- 
ment can our schools hold their place at 
the head of our advancing civilization. 
The conditions which surround children, 
teachers, and schools need to be improved 
on a scale scarcely dreamed of hereto- 
fore. We as a profession have a respon- 
sibility to do our part in the forward 
drive toward a better day. Our program 
of action' is being worked out in the most 
democratic manner possible. It is not a 
cut and dried program which is handed 
down from above. It is not a program 
which is complete or can be complete in 
all its details this year or next. It asks that 
we commit ourselves to a program of 
action on local, state, national, and inter- 
national fronts. Each association adopt- 
ing the program will work out in its own 
area in its own way the elements which 
compose its own line of action. The goals 
listed on page 24 of this HANDBOOK 
should receive careful consideration in 
framing state and local programs. The 
important thing is to take a comprehen- 
sive longtime view, and to move forward 
with vigor and persistence until victory 
is achieved. 
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Victory Action Program 
OBSTACLES to the VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM 



Low standards of selection, prepara- 
tion, and certification of teachers, includ- 
ing substandard teachers. Experience has 
shown that the more thoroly teachers are 
prepared for their work the more respon- 
sive they are to the tasks of our profes- 
sional associations. 

Low salaries paid to teachers. This can 
and is being corrected by the work which 
our associations are doing. If our united 
profession will set high goals and go 
down the line for state and federal aid 
to make PROFESSIONAL salaries avail- 
able, we shall be able within a reasonable 
time to reach our goals. If we are to go 
forward as a nation, we must put more 
money into the hands of people who are 
working for the best things, 

The absence of welldeveloped local 
associations in many parts of the country. 
The only way to meet this obstacle is to 
intensify our efforts in this area as we 
are now doing until every teacher is ac- 
tively at work on the problems of the 
profession. The best local organizations 
are accomplishing a truly inspiring work 
on behalf of teacher welfare and the im- 
provement of education and community 
life. 

The failure of many of the colleges 
which prepare teachers to give sufficient 
emphasis to the ethical obligation to par- 
ticipate in professional organization and 
to connect the student during his college 
days, as do schools of medicine and law, 
with the organizations associated with 
his lifelong career. We now have in 
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Future Teachers of America a movement 
which is sending forth young people 
prepared thru practice to take their part 
in our local, state, and national education 
associations. 

The difficulty of finding enough 
trained and inspired leaders to do the 
hard work essential to success. Again 
and again we have seen defeat turned 
into victory by right leadership. Again 
and again we have seen progress stopped 
by the lack of leadership. Nothing takes 
the place of historical background, deep 
convictions, sustained purpose, and know 
how. These things can be inculcated by 
teaching. 

Animosities and jealousies that some- 
times arise because of the weaknesses and 
differences of men. We all have our 
points of weakness. Differences we shall 
have. Personal likes and dislikes are in- 
evitable. But if ever there was a time 
when men should rise above the petty 
and the personal that time is now. If 
ever there was a profession whose mem- 
bers should lay aside every mean and 
selfish interest and rise to greatness, that 
profession is teaching. By emphasizing 
our points of agreement and strength, by 
giving attention to the many things we 
have in common, by going forward to 
goals that are great and inspiring, we 
shall rise above our lesser selves to the 
true greatness of man. No one who has 
once tried dealing generously and happily 
with people ever wants to turn back to 
bickering and petty jealousy. 

[15] 



ictory Action Program 

WORKING TOOLS for the VICTORY ACTION 

PROGRAM 



THE ACHIEVEMENT of the Victory Ae- 
on Program will depend not only upon 
ithusiasm for the goals but effective 
r ork by strong leaders using good tools, 
'here are many tools available to help 
;adcrs in local associations to do their 
art in promoting the Victory Program. 
Tiesc include the following: 

.ocal Association Materials 

[ 1 ] Local association handboo^. Many 
ocals issue handbooks for the purpose of 
)rcsenting professional problems in the 
ocal area. 

[2] Local publication. Many local as- 
iociations issue a regular bulletin which 
;an be used very effectively in promoting 
iie Victory Program. 

[3] Special materials. Wide-awake lo- 
cals produce a variety of materials on 
professional organizations and problems. 
The larger local associations have re- 
sources for printing their publications. 
Smaller associations usually need to du- 
plicate by a less expensive process, but 
mimeographed materials can be attrac- 
tive. Enthusiasm and ingenuity are the 
prime ingredients for local materials. 

State Association Materials 

[1] The state association journal. This 
publication is a continuing source of in- 
formation on state and local problems of 
the profession and should be fully uti- 
lized by local leaders. And don't hide 
your light under a basket. Describe your 
successful projects for your state journal. 

[16] 



[2] Special bulletins of your state asso- 
ciation. Many of the states issue special 
bulletins to professional leaders which 
come out more quickly and in many 
cases more frequently than the magazine 
of the state association. 

[3] State manual for local associations. 
Many of the states have in recent years 
produced excellent manuals for use in 
developing and strengthening local asso- 
ciations. If you don't have information 
as to the availability of such a manual 
in your state, write to your state asso- 
ciation. 

[4] State membership materials. 
Nearly every state is producing excellent 
materials in the membership promotion 
field in support of the unified program. 
Be sure to use this material. 
National Association Materials 

[1] NEA Journal. A wealth of mate- 
rial will be found in the pages of the 
NEA Journal during the course of the 
year including specific material on lo- 
cals and a great deal of background 
material which you will find helpful in 
developing your program. Use the 
Journal. Send in your suggestions as to 
how it can be made more helpful. 

[2] NEA Handbook for local, state, 
and national associations. This 448-page 
book is an indispensable working tool 
for leaders in professional organization. 
It is sent to secretaries and presidents 
of state and local education associations 
and to others listed on page 4. 
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Copies are free on request to other asso- 
ciation officers who desire them. Addi- 
tional copies $1. 

[3] NEA History. This 160-page book 
presents in readable style the history of 
the National Education Association since 
its founding in 1857. Price $.50. 

[4] Assignment: Tomorrow is the title 
of the NEA film which was released in 
November 1945. Prints of this film were 
deposited with state associations and 
are booked by them. Local associations 
which have not used this film should 
plan to take advantage of it. Ask your 
state association for a booking. No 
charge except in some states a small serv- 
ice fee. 

[5] NEA News. This four-page bul- 
letin, which replaced the Leaders Letter, 
is issued weekly during the fall and 
winter months and less often during the 
rest of the year. It goes to officers of 
local associations, superintendents of 
schools, and other leaders in the pro- 
fession without charge. It contains ma- 
terial helpful in promoting the Victory 
Action Program with special emphasis 
on locals, 

[6] The Public and Education. This 
four-page publication designed for lay 
leaders was inaugurated by the NEA in 
1945 and, according to leaders in the 
field, occupies a very real place. It is 
published once a month. Funds avail- 
able at the present time do not per- 
mit the Association to distribute this 
publication as widely as many locals 
would like to sec it distributed in their 
communities. Therefore, arrangements 



Victory Action Program 

are being made so that above a certain 
quota which will be provided free for a 
city of a given size, additional copies may 
be ordered at a nominal price. 

[7] NEA Research Bulletin. This 
quarterly bulletin provides a wealth of 
fundamental data on a variety of prob- 
lems concerning the profession. Goes to 
all local associations affiliated with NEA. 

[8] FT A Yearbook Published annu- 
ally, this yearbook is a guide for leaders 
interested in the development of FTA 
chapters in colleges and universities. 

[9] Annual Report of the Profession 
to the Public. This NEA report usually 
issued in January provides excellent ma- 
terial for use with lay groups. If your 
local newspapers haven't already used 
the material from it, they should be en- 
couraged to do so. Available from the 
NEA without cost while the supply lasts. 

[10] Personal Growth Leaflets. Many 
of the leaflets in this wellknown series 
deal with professional problems and 
issues in which the layman is concerned. 
Write for complete list. Cost of these 16- 
page, 3x5-inch leaflets is only 1 $ per copy 
but no orders accepted for less than 25. 

[11] American Citizens Handboo\. 
This popular third edition contains the 
rich material of earlier editions plus the 
complete story of the United Nations, 
the charter of the United Nations, and 
the Unesco Constitution. Price $2. 

[12] Other NEA Materials. Materials 
published by NEA departments and com- 
missions likewise furnish a wealth of 
source material on professional problems, 
Complete list of NEA publications, p. 397 
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tory Action Program 

MEMBERSHIP ENROLMENT PLANS 



* KEEPING with the Victory Action 

gram, progressive local associations 
rapidly assuming responsibility for 
collection of united professional dues 
>cal, state, and national. Their officers, 
Dgnizing that in an alert association, 
ool administrators should not be ex- 
ted to do this work, initiate enrol- 
nt plans. 

n the development of such plans, the 

owing suggestions may prove helpful: 

1] Set a definite membership goal. 

tc goals will be found elsewhere in 

s book. Proportionate goals should be 

irked out for each county and city 

tool system. The Victory Action Pro- 

im calls for a minimum of 90% of 

^ teachers. The ideal goal is 100% ! 

[2] Establish a budget to include 

lited local, state, and national dues. 

une local associations include PTA 

ics, Red Cross, Community Chest, 

>wer fund, and other standard, worthy 

uses. 

[3] Appoint a strong enrolment com- 
ittee including a chairman of publicity, 
LC secretary or treasurer of the associa- 
Dn, and a representative from the super- 



intendent's office and from each building. 
[4] If the school system is large, ap- 
point a steering committee which can 
meet frequently enough to work out de- 
tailed plans for the campaign. 

[5] Secure or prepare carefully pub- 
licity materials which indicate services 
and achievements of the associations and 
need for united action. 

[6] Hold enough meetings of the en- 
rolment committee so that all members 
will be thoroly familiar with the work 
of the associations and the plans for the 
enrolment campaign, 

[7] Set a definite date for the cam- 
paign. Campaigns conducted early in the 
fall are usually most successful. 

[8] Arrange for dues to be paid on or 
before a designated date or by prorated 
monthly amounts. 

[9] Publicize results as the campaign 
progresses, 

[10] Arrange for the names and ad- 
dresses of the members to be sent to the 
secretaries of the state and national asso- 
ciations early in the school year. This 
enables the members to receive their 
journals without delay. 



The widespread practice of staging separate and unrelated campaigns 
to enrol members in local, state, and national units is unsatisfactory and 
expensive* A more satisfactory method is to enrol teachers in all three 
organizations at one time. Dues may be collected by salary deductions, 
authorized by the teacher^ preferably in instalments. It is important that 
contact with individual teachers be maintained thru carefully selected 
and trained ^//^or^- CLEVELAND WORKSHOP ON ACHIEVING EFFECTIVE 

UNIFICATION 0? LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, 
J0LY 6-8, 1948. 
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Victory Action Program 
IVE A MEMBEIISHIP and UNIFIED DIE* 



THERE ARE three kinds of active NEA 
memberships: 

Regular The $5 annual membership 
entitles a member t& the 9 issues of The 
Journal, the privilege of attending meet- 
ings of the Association and its depart- 
ments, to vote for delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, to serve on com- 
mittees and commissions, when called 
upon, and to hold office. 

Special The payment of $10 annual 
dues entitles members, in addition to 
the privileges m/entioned above, to re- 
ceive the Research Bulletins and The 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 

Life The $150 or Life Membership, 
which indicates permanent interest in 
and loyalty to the profession, gives for 
life, all of the privileges of the $10 mem- 
bership. The fee may be paid in one 
sum or in ten annual instalments of $15. 

The membership year is September 1 
to August 31. Dues received during any 
membership year are credited to that 
year unless otherwise requested. 

Local, state, and national associations 
go forward together. The ideal is: Uni- 
fied membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations with every teacher at 
tvor\ on the problems of the profession 
and the nation. The great membership 
gains come with united dues. With larger 
dues and increased service, it should be 
easier to make membership quotas. 

The unified dues plan, by which local, 
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state, and national dues are combined 
into a single fee, has been adopted out- 
right by state associations in Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia and hundreds 
of local associations. Washington and 
West Virginia are nearing complete uni- 
fication as are 40 other states. 

When a state association adopts unified 
dues outright, it enters into an arrange- 
ment with the local and national associ- 
ations by which all three ufiits agree to 
accept as members only those individuals 
who join all three organizations at 
single fee, fixed, collected, and distrib- 
uted by the local association. 

When a state association adopts the 
unified dues plan in principle, its official 
policy-making body approves the plan 
and recommends that local associations 
adopt it outright as soon as arrangements 
can be fnade to do so. 

Dynamic leadership will guarantee the 
success of the Victory Action Program 
including unified dues. The following 
groups hold strategic positions of lead- 
ership and have special responsibility for 
advancement of the profession: 

Officers of local and state associations 

Teachers college executives 

Classroom teacher leaders 

State NEA directors 

Editors of educational journals 

Elementary and secondary principals 

Supervisors and directors 

City, county, state superintendents 
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Victory Action Program 

FINANCING OUR PROFESSION 



THE plan for "unified dues" by which 
professional dues for local, state, and na- 
tional organizations are combined into a 
single fee is growing in favor and is a 
part of the Victory Action Program. 
While the plan includes, at present, 
merely the standard dues in the local, 
state, and national organizations, the 
time is not far distant when departmental 
dues will be included also. In most cases 
one percent of the annual salary will be 
quite adequate to cover dues in local, 
state, regional, national, and world or- 
ganizations and their departments. 

At the Cleveland convention in 1948, 
NEA dues were increased from $3 to $5. 
State and local associations one by one 
are increasing their dues to provide for 
additional service. This movement is to 
be encouraged. Let teachers inquire as to 
dues in the AMA and labor unions. 

It is doubtful if an adequate program 
of activities can be maintained on less 
than $25 unified dues $10 for the local; 
$10 for the state; and $5 for the national. 
Some states prefer dues on a percentage 
basis; others prefer a flat fee. This ques- 
tion becomes less pressing as salaries are 
equalized. Every state should adopt 
unified dues to take effect in each local 
when adopted by that local. 

The following table shows what uni- 
fied dues would amount to in each state 
when present dues for state and national 
education associations are combined. The 
figure following the semicolon shows 
"unified" state and national dues for col- 



lege FTA members. National FTA dues 
of $1 are included in this figure; where 
the figure is only $1, arrangement has not 
yet been made for FTA dues in the state 
association except in the case of Missis- 
sippi and New Jersey, which provide 
free service to members of FTA chapters. 



Alabama $710; $2 
Arizona 1 A % salary; 

$2 

Arkansas $12; $2 
California $11; $2.50 
Colorado $9; $2 
Connecticut $11; $1.50 
Delaware $15; $2 
D. C. $6; $150 
Florida $810; $1 
Georgia $10; $1.50 
Idaho 1 A% salary; $1.50 
Illinois $915; $2 
Indiana $12.50; $1.50 
Iowa $9.5026*; $2 
Kansas $916; $2 
Kentucky $10; $2 
Louisiana $9; $2 
Maine $7 10; $2 
Maryland $10; $2 
Massachusetts $8; $1 
Michigan $1113; $2 
Minnesota $10; $1 
Mississippi $10; $1 
Missouri $7; $1.75 
Montana 1 A % salary; $2 
Nebraska $815; $2 
Nevada Y 2 % salary; $1 



* No set maximum; base rate is for first $1000 
salary, increasing $1.50 per thousand or fraction 
thereof. 



To the above figures the dues of the 
local association should be added. 



New Hampshire $9; $2 
New Jersey $10; $1 
New Mexico $10; $2 
New York $713; $2 
North Carolina $9; $2 
North Dakota $8.50 

11; $2 
Ohio $8; $2 
Oklahoma $1015; $2 
Oregon 1 A % salary; $2 
Pennsylvania $10; $2 
Rhode Island $7; $1 
S. Car. $12; $2 
South Dakota $8 15; 

$2 

Tennessee $9; $1.50 
Texas $10; $2 
Utah $15; $2 
Vermont $1019; $1 
Virginia $8; $2 
Washington $14.50; $2 
West Virginia $10; $2 
Wisconsin $8; $1 
Wyoming $1015; $2 
Alaska $5.5017; $1 
Hawaii $5.5017; $1 
Puerto Rico $35; $1 
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UNIFIED MEMBERSHIP CARD 



MANY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS have devel- 
oped their own membership cards based 
on the idea of unified dues. Others have 
asked the National Education Associa- 
tion to help work out a suitable card in 



keeping with the unification program. 
The form shown on this page is 
adapted from the card used in Pasa- 
dena, California. Local associations may 
use it in any way they wish. 




NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

PASADENA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 



Unified membership <lwes paid for 19 

IViUard <L. 



^7 S 3 

:r *jr. L-o/-e av 



The National Education Association 

and the state cmd local associations united with it are 
dedicated to i!ie upbuilding of democratic civilization 
and supported by ifte loyal cooperation of the teachers of 
the United States ta advance the interests of the teaching 
profession, promote the welfare of children, and foster 
ifce education of all the people. 
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7 ictory Action Program 
ACHIEVEMENTS of OUR UNITED PROFESSION 



World Organizations The establish- 
ment of Unesco and the inauguration of 
le World Organization of the Teaching 
'rofession [WOTP] are among the 
,reatest achievements ever won by our 
inited profession. 

Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund Nearly 
>375>000 has been collected from teach* 
:rs and used to aid teachers in the war- 
levastated countries overseas. 

Other International Services Publica- 
ions o the NEA Policies Commission 
md departments are being translated by 
:he US government and used in various 
parts of the world. A new NEA publi- 
cation, Education for International Un- 
derstanding in American Schools, is de- 
signed to help teachers build better world 
understanding. The list of NEA-spon- 
sored International Relations Clubs in 
highschools is growing steadily. 

Salaries Teachers salaries have been 
increased from an annual national aver- 
age of $189 in 1870 to an estimated $2750 
in 1948-49. A minimum salary of $2400 
or more, for professionally prepared 
teachers, has been established in several 
states and territories. 

Higher Standards*?^ NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education is spon- 
soring a vigorous campaign to recruit 
teachers and raise professional standards, 
Professional Security Three-fourths of 
the states afford some type of protection 
for all or a large part of their teachers. 
The NEA Defense Commission and 
Tenure Committee are constantly pro- 
tecting and improving employment con- 
ditions for teachers. 

Retirement Provisions Statewide re- 
tirement or pension systems have been 



established in 48 states, Hawaii, D. C. 
These plans are being improved. 

Sic\ Leave Nineteen states by state 
law recognize sick leave. Nearly all city 
systems provide sick leave with some pay 
and at least one-third of them operate a 
cumulative sick-leave plan. 

Federal Aid for Education Aggres- 
sive efforts by the NEA and its affiliated 
associations have substantially increased 
support in Congress for federal aid for 
public schools, without federal control. 

Teacher Participation in the solution 
of social, political, economic, and pro- 
fessional problems is growing in practice. 

Faith in Education Public apprecia- 
tion of schools as shown by press, radio, 
and participation in American Education 
Week, has reached an all-time high. 

Citizenship 1^ NEA and the US 
Department of Justice sponsor jointly an 
annual National Conference on Citizen- 
ship as a contribution to greater national 
strength and unity. 

Travel Service The NEA operates 
low-cost tours for teachers which feature 
planned sightseeing, orientation pro- 
grams, and association with foreign 
teachers in social events. 

Integrated Cooperation Professional 
unity has been increased by having the 
chairmen of local and state committees 
serve as members of corresponding ad- 
visory committees of the NEA. 

Unified Dues Eight states and ter- 
ritories and hundreds of local associations 
have adopted unified dues collected as a 
single fee by the local association. 

Membership Growth The increase in 
NEA membership to nearly 430,000 gives 
added strength to the profession. 
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Victory Action Program 
ACHIEVING OUR VICTORY PROGRAM 



THE goals of the Victory Program arc 
listed on the next page, and each of the 
goals is given more extensive consider- 
ation on the pages that follow. How can 
these goals be achieved? First, we must 
all remember that great enterprises of 
this kind require the widest possible 
dedication and cooperation of great num- 
bers of people. If anyone fails to do his 
part, the result is less than it might be. 
To achieve the best results, the Victory 
Action Program must be actively sup- 
ported on four levels. 

On the National Level The program 
was adopted by the NEA Assembly July 
5, 1946, by representatives of our various 
state and local associations, to take effect 
in each affiliated state education asso- 
ciation when adopted by that association. 
The NEA is now at work on those phases 
of the program which require nation- 
wide consideration and action. 

On the State Level Most states have 
already worked out programs of action 
and others are doing so around these 
goals or any other needs important to 
the state. Let there be an immediate, a 
shortterm, and a longterm program. 
States which have not already done so 
should adopt unified dues to take effect 
in each local when approved by that local 



and should then follow up to see that the 
matter is considered by each local group. 
Where teachers are favorable, unified 
dues may be adopted on a statewide basis. 

On the Local Level Each local asso- 
ciation should adopt the Victory Action 
Program in principle and should work 
out for its local area a set of goals ap- 
plicable to that area. It should also make 
plans actively to support the programs of 
the state and national associations where 
these require local action, as in the case of 
state and national legislation. The first 
step is to adopt unification and to put 
unified dues into effect. Association dues 
have been kept at too low a level for the 
most effective work. Leaders who have 
given much thought to the matter sug- 
gest a unified fee amounting to approxi- 
mately 1% of the teachers annual in- 
come, to finance local, state, regional, 
departmental, national, and world dues. 
Only by investing more ourselves, can we 
get the people to invest more in education. 

On the Individual Level Only if in- 
dividual members study this program, 
assume responsibility for leadership, and 
take the initiative can victory be achieved. 
Let the great gains made during the 
first three years of the program inspire us 
to increased effort. 



Every age has had its own art, the art which best expressed its aspirations. 
The art of the next century or so may be the art of teaching. Why not? 
To mold human beings into their -finest possibilities involves the same 
epic struggle to create beauty and harmony out of stubborn material limi- 
tations which is the -foundation of all great art. DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
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Victory Action Program 
ACHIEVEMENTS of OUR UNITED PROFESSION 



World Organizations The establish- 
ment of Unesco and the inauguration of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession [WOTP] are among the 
greatest achievements ever won by our 
united profession. 

Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund Nearly 
$375,000 has been collected from teach- 
ers and used to aid teachers in the war- 
devastated countries overseas. 

Other International Services Publica* 
tions of the NEA Policies Commission 
and departments are being translated by 
the US government and used in various 
parts of the world. A new NEA publi- 
cation, Education -for International Un- 
derstanding in American Schools, is de- 
signed to help teachers build better world 
understanding. The list of NEA-spon- 
sored International Relations Clubs in 
highschools is growing steadily. 

Salaries Teachers salaries have been 
increased from an annual national aver- 
age of $189 in 1870 to an estimated $2750 
in 1948-49. A minimum salary of $2400 
or more, for professionally prepared 
teachers, has been established in several 
states and territories. 

Higher Standards Thz NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education is spon- 
soring a vigorous campaign to recruit 
teachers and raise professional standards. 

Professional Security Three-fourths of 
the states afford some type of protection 
for all or a large part of their teachers. 
The NEA Defense Commission and 
Tenure Committee are constantly pro- 
tecting and improving employment con- 
ditions for teachers. 

Retirement Provisions Statewide re- 
tirement or pension systems have been 



established in 48 states, Hawaii, D. C. 
These plans are being improved. 

SicJ^ Leave Nineteen states by state 
law recognize sick leave. Nearly all city 
systems provide sick leave with some pay 
and at least one-third of them operate a 
cumulative sick-leave plan. 

Federal Aid jar Education Aggres- 
sive efforts by the NEA and its affiliated 
associations have substantially increased 
support in Congress for federal aid for 
public schools, without federal control. 

Teacher Participation in the solution 
of social, political, economic, and pro- 
fessional problems is growing in practice. 

Faith in Education Public apprecia- 
tion of schools as shown by press, radio, 
and participation in American Education 
Week, has reached an all-time high. 

Citizenship The NEA and the US 
Department of Justice sponsor jointly an 
annual National Conference on Citizen- 
ship as a contribution to greater national 
strength and unity. 

Travel Service The NEA operates 
low-cost tours for teachers which feature 
planned sightseeing, orientation pro- 
grams, and association with foreign 
teachers in social events. 

Integrated Cooperation Professional 
unity has been increased by having the 
chairmen of local and state committees 
serve as members of corresponding ad- 
visory committees of the NEA. 

Unified Dues Eight states and ter- 
ritories and hundreds of local associations 
have adopted unified dues collected as a 
single fee by the local association. 

Membership Growth The increase in 
NEA membership to nearly 430,000 gives 
added strength to the profession. 
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Victory Action Program 
ACHIEVING OUR VICTORY PROGRAM 



THE goals of the Victory Program are 
listed on the next page, and each of the 
goals is given more extensive consider- 
ation on the pages that follow. How can 
these goals be achieved? First, we must 
all remember that great enterprises of 
this kind require the widest possible 
dedication and cooperation of great num- 
bers of people. If anyone fails to do his 
part, the result is less than it might be. 
To achieve the best results, the Victory 
Action Program must be actively sup- 
ported on four levels. 

On the National Level The program 
was adopted by the NEA Assembly July 
5, 1946, by representatives of our various 
state and local associations, to take effect 
in each affiliated state education asso- 
ciation when adopted by that association. 
The NEA is now at work on those phases 
of the program which require nation- 
wide consideration and action. 

On the State Level Most states have 
already worked out programs of action 
and others are doing so around these 
goals or any other needs important to 
the state. Let there be an immediate, a 
shortterm, and a longterm program. 
States which have not already done so 
should adopt unified dues to take effect 
in each local when approved by that local 



and should then follow up to see that the 
matter is considered by each local group. 
Where teachers are favorable, unified 
dues may be adopted on a statewide basis. 

On the Local Level Each local asso- 
ciation should adopt the Victory Action 
Program in principle and should work 
out for its local area a set of goals ap- 
plicable to that area. It should also make 
plans actively to support the programs of 
the state and national associations where 
these require local action, as in the case of 
state and national legislation. The first 
step is to adopt unification and to put 
unified dues into effect. Association dues 
have been kept at too low a level for the 
most effective work. Leaders who have 
given much thought to the matter sug- 
gest a unified fee amounting to approxi- 
mately 1% of the teachers annual in- 
come, to finance local, state, regional, 
departmental, national, and world dues. 
Only by investing more ourselves, can we 
get the people to invest more in education. 

On the Individual Level Only if in- 
dividual members study this program, 
assume responsibility for leadership, and 
take the initiative can victory be achieved. 
Let the great gains made during the 
first three years of the program inspire us 
to increased effort. 



Every age has had its own art, the art which best expressed its aspirations. 
The art of the next century or so may be the art of teaching. Why not? 
To mold human beings into their finest possibilities involves the same 
epic struggle to create beauty and harmony out of stubborn material limi- 
tations which is the foundation of all great art, DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
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Victory Action Program Goals 

GOALS for the VICTORY ACTION PROGRAM of the 
UNITED TEACHING PROFESSION 

The Victory Action Program was adopted by the Representative Assembly of 

the NEA on July 5, 1946. Its goals, to be achieved by or before 1951, are: 

[1] Active democratic local education associations in every community, including 

an FTA chapter in every college which prepares teachers, affiliated with the 

state and national associations. 

[2] A strong and effective state education association in every state. 
[3] A larger and more aggressive national education association. 
|4| Unified dues local, state, and national collected by the local. 
[5] A membership enrolment of at least 90% in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 
[6] Unified committees the chairmen of local and state committees serving as 

advisory members of corresponding national committees. 
[7] A professionally prepared and competent teacher in every classroom. 
[8] A professionally prepared and competent principal at the head of every school. 
[9] A professionally prepared and competent administrator at the head of each 

school system. 
[10] A strong adequately staffed state department of education in each state and a 

more adequate federal education agency. 
[11] A professional salary for all members of the profession, adjusted to the increased 

cost of living. 
[12] Professional security for teachers and administrators guaranteed by effective 

tenure legislation. 

[13] Retirement income for old age and disability. 
[14] Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

[15] Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 
[16] Informed lay support of public education at local, state, and national levels. 
[17] Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient operation, 
with special attention to the needs of rural areas and stronger state and local 
boards of education. 
[18] Adequate educational opportunity for every child irrespective of race, creed, 

color, or residence. 
[19] The equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed 

state and national financing. 

[20] A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child. 
[21] An effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
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I. 



A DYNAMIC ASSOCIATION 
IN EVERY COMMUNITY 



THERE SHOULD be a comprehensive 
local professional association in every 
school system. It should bring together 
classroom teachers and administrators in 
a united program of planning and action. 

The local association is the basic unit 
of organization. It is close to the people 
of every community; it is near the specific 
problems of education and the teaching 
profession; it makes possible the maxi- 
mum use of all teachers as participants. 

There are too many "paper** local 
groups. They meet infrequently; their 
dues are inadequate; they lack plans; they 
are afraid to discuss professional prob- 
lems; many members are indifferent; the 
officers are not trained, inspired leaders. 

There are also many strong local 
groups. They are attacking salary prob- 
lems vigorously; they are not afraid of 
politicians; they constantly seek facts; 
they are working for, not merely talking 
about, better schools and communities. 

Things to find out 

[1] Is your local affiliated with the 
state association and the NEA? 

[2] What publications and news serv- 
ices does your local receive as a result of 
these affiliations? 

[3] What use could be made of the 



THINK . . . PLAN ... ACT ... 

[1] Of the estimated 6000 local 
associations in the United States, 
only 2737 are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

[2] Not all state education asso- 
ciations have vital programs and 
affiliation plans for local associations. 

[3] Affiliation with the NEA is 
not merely a source of aid but an 
opportunity to work with your state 
and national association in advanc- 
ing the cause of education. 

[4] Local association officers who 
neglect to cooperate in state and na- 
tional programs should be replaced 
by those who will act. 

[5] Local associations should be 
independent of the local school 
administrative organization; they 
should have their own policies and 
programs. 



state and NEA publications and commu- 
nications received by your local? [A]* 

[4] What committees does your local 
association have and what contact with 
the state and national associations? 

[5] What is the program or list of 
goals of your local association? [E: 7-15]* 



* Letters at the end of items refer to selected references given on next page; numbers indicate 
pages of immediate application. Similarly interpret letters and numbers on other study guides in 
this section. 
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Victory Action Program Goals 

Things to do 

[1] Visit nearby local associations to 
discover how they are organized to carry 
out their plans. [B] 

[2] Draw up a list of school and com- 
munity problems for study and action. 
[F] 

[3] Write to your state association and 
the NEA for published materials and 
other helps. 

[4] List the civic organizations that 
might cooperate with your local associa- 
tion. 

[5] Analyze the budget of your local 
group. Are the dues adequate? 

[6] Ascertain the attitude of the su- 
perintendent and the local schoolboard 
toward a truly active local professional 
association. Offer suggestions for co- 
operative programs. [D; F] 

[7] Plan workshops and study groups 
in which every teacher will have an 
opportunity to participate. 

[8] Keep the state association and the 
NEA informed as to the plans and 
achievements of your local group. 

[9] Outline a forward-looking public- 
relations plan for your local group. [A] 

Selected references 

[A] Bass, Theodore. "The Teachers 
Association Discovers Its Public." Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 32: 202-206; 
February 1948. 



[B] Byerly, Carl L. "New Vistas of 
Service." Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 38: 56-57; January 
1949. Available as reprint from NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Free. 

[C] Grose, Herman, and others. 
"School Administrators Advocate Strong 
Local Associations." Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 34: 89-90; 
April 1945. 

[D] Hubbard, Frank W. "Democratic 
Participation in Local Administration." 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 33: 193-94; November 1944. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Handboo^: A Guide for Teachers in Or- 
ganization WorJ^. Washington, D. C.: the 
Department, December 1948. 40 p. Free. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Pro- 
gram Planning Boo\ for Local Associa- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: the Depart- 
ment, 1948. 31 p. Free. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Democracy in School 
Administration. Discussion Pamphlet No. 
12. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1948. 25 p. 15#. 

[H] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Local Education As- 
sociations at Work." Research Bulletin 
26: 103-39; October 1948. 
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II. 



STRONG ASSOCIATIONS IN EVERY STATE 



IT is at the state level that much of 
the frontline action for better schools is 
required. Gains achieved at the federal 
level must be implemented in the several 
states. Progress at the local level can be 
stimulated by positive state leadership. 

It is the state association which can 
speak for the organized profession at the 
state legislature, in the state department 
of education, before the councils of other 
statewide organizations, and to the state- 
wide press. Working for needed changes 
in school laws is its unique responsibility. 
The present quality of a state's school 
system reflects the vision and effectiveness 
that have characterized its state educa- 
tion association. 

State associations need the allegiance 
and active participation of every member 
of the profession. Membership alone is 
not enough. An association's program 
is effective according to the proportion 
of teachers who devote their time, 
energy, and talents to planning and 
carrying out that program. 

Things to find out 

[1] How do the achievements of your 
state association in the field of teacher 
welfare compare with the general for- 
ward movement in recent years? [C] 

[2] How important is the role of the 
state association in determining and de- 
fining educational needs? [F] 

[3] What are the opportunities and 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Twenty-one state associations 
own their own headquarters build- 
ings. Others are investigating possi- 
bilities or developing specific plans. 

[2] Thirteen state associations 
now enrol nearly all of the teachers; 
some enrol only half to three-fourths 
of their potential members. 

[3] Fifteen states have full-time 
research specialists, and about the 
same number have field secretaries 
or directors of public relations, 

[4] For information about state 
association dues, see pages 19 and 
20 of this Handbook. Note that 
annual dues in many of the states are 
fixed; in others the dues vary with 
salary level. 

[5] Direct services to members 
provided by state associations in- 
clude placement, group insurance, 
state credit unions, legal advice and 
information, and provisions for 
medical or hospital care. 



obligations of state membership? [B] 

[4] How does a state education as- 
sociation elevate professional standards 
and lend prestige to the profession? 
[A;C] 

[5] What new forms of direct service 
to members could your state association 
provide? [E; H] 
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[6] Is the headquarters office o your 
state association adequate? [E; G] 

Things to do 

[1] Of the important school legisla- 
tion enacted during the past six years, 
find out which measures were introduced 
at the instigation of the state education 
association. Which ones did the associa- 
tion actively support, ignore, or oppose? 

[2] Find new ideas for your own state 
association thru a study of the reports of 
other state associations. [E; H] 

[3] In a meeting of the local associa- 
tion just prior to the annual state conven- 
tion, discuss thoroly the major issues that 
will be considered. Decide upon the ac- 
tion your delegates should take. 

[4] Recommend to the executive sec- 
retary the names of local leaders who 
merit consideration as officers or com- 
mittee members of the state association. 

[5] Prepare a list of activities in which 
your local and state associations could 
cooperate. Show how NEA could help. 

[6] Prepare an article for your state 
journal on some pertinent topic, such as 
recruitment or tenure. 

[7] Develop a plan for unified mem- 
bership in local, state, and national or- 
ganizations which could be adapted to 
your state. [D] 

Selected references 

[A] Bain, Winifred E. "Teachers in 



Action through Professional Organiza- 
tions." Childhood Education 22: 23-25; 
September 1945. 

[B] Cayman, H. E. "Building a Pro- 
fession." Texas OutlooJ^ 29: 14; Decem- 
ber 1945. 

[C] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "Retrospect and Pros- 
pect," Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 35: 411; October 1946. 

[D] Maxwell, Walter, and others. "It 
Can Be Done/' Journal of the National 
Education Association 37: 528-29; No- 
vember 1948. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. State Education Asso- 
ciations Their Organization, Programs, 
and Staffs in 1947-4S. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1948. 192 p. $1. 

[F] Reavis, William C., and Judd, 
Charles H. The Teacher and Educational 
Administration. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1942. "State Organizations." 
p. 364-68. 

[G] Samuelson, Agnes. "14 State Edu- 
cation Association Buildings." Journal of 
the National Education Association 35: 
180-81; April 1946. See also issues of 
February, October, and December 1948. 

[H] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "Our Affiliated State 
Associations." Journal of the National 
Education Association. All issues of the 
current year. 
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in. 



AN EFFECTIVE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



IN CERTAIN AREAS of professional work 
only a national professional association 
can operate successfully. For example, a 
national education organization can co- 
operate most effectively with fraternal, 
veterans, labor, commercial, and parent- 
teacher organizations thru their national 
officers. 

A national professional group can best 
carry on certain types of research and 
public relations, and can evaluate federal 
laws and federal government activities 
which affect public education. State and 
local associations need the leadership, 
active assistance, and vigorous independ- 
ent support of an overall national asso- 
ciation. 

In the United States, where the federal 
government cannot exercise control over 
the schools, a desirable type of unity can 
be achieved thru a national professional 
association. Without relinquishing local 
initiative or independent decision and ac- 
tion, members of the profession can ob- 
tain a wholesome amount of uniformity 
in their philosophy and practice thru an 
exchange of ideas, and the free give and 
take of professional discussion in national 
publications and forums. 

Things to find out 

[1] What are the functions of the 
NEA Representative Assembly? Of the 
Board of Directors? [E; G: May 1946, p. 

265] 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] The objectives of the NEA 
are: "To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the 
United States." 

[2] Said Theodore Roosevelt, 
"Every man owes a portion of his 
time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs." 

[3] Only the state and local asso- 
ciations that are affiliated with the 
NEA may send delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. 

[4] NEA committees are effec- 
tive, or ineffective, according to their 
membership. Appointments are 
made from those recommended by 
state and local affiliated groups. 

[5] Twelve states and territories 
and hundreds of local associations 
have adopted the plan of "unified 
mernbership" in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 



[2] Did your local and state associa- 
tions send full quotas of delegates to the 
last convention? 

[3] When has the NEA experienced 
its most rapid growth? Can you explain 
why? [A: 155; C; E] 

[4] What are the best reasons you 
could give to a new teacher who asks, 
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"Why should I belong to the NEA?" 
[A; B; E: 287] 

[5] Why and how could we 
strengthen our national professional as- 
sociation now? [D; E: Part I] 

[6] Should any item in the NEA Plat- 
form be changed? [E: 387] 

Things to do 

[1] Review NEA programs and 
achievements in teacher welfare during 
the past 10 years in areas such as salaries, 
retirement, tenure, leaves of absence, 
credit unions, and academic freedom. 

[2] List the ways the NEA could help 
you personally, your local association, 
and your state association. 

[3] Evaluate the Victory Action 
Program in terms of what is needed 
most in your community and state. Put 
first on the list the goals which have 
highest priority in your locality. 

[4] Make yourself and your local 
group aware of the work of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Defense 
Commission, the Legislative Comrriission, 
the Commission on Safety Education, 
and the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

[5] Study the record of NEA activ- 
ities and achievements with respect to 
Unesco and WOTP (World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession). Con- 
sult Study Guide XXI. 

[6] Find out all you can about the 
program of one of the NEA depart- 
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ments the one most closely related to 
your work. Consider its possibilities. 

[7] Study the record of NEA member- 
ship in your state for the past ten years. 
Compare it with other states. Ask your 
local association whether or not its mem- 
bership record has been good enough in 
view of what the NEA is trying to 
achieve. 

Selected references 

[A] Fenner, Mildred Sandison. NEA 
History. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1945. 160 p. 50^. 

[B] Givens, Willard E. "A Letter to 
a Leader," Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 38: 14-15; January 
1949. 

[C] Journal of the National Education 
Association. "NEA Growth over Ninety 
Years." Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 36: 450; September 1947. 

[D] Morgan, Joy Elmer. "Victory Ac- 
tion Program, 1946-1951." Journal of 
the National Education Association 35: 
217; May 1946. 

[E] National Education Association. 
NEA Handbook Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1949. 448 p. 

[F] Snow, Glenn E. "Developing 
Leadership." Journal of the National 
Education Association 37: 337-40; Sep- 
tember 1948. 

[G] Journal of the National Education 
Association. "Know Your NEA"; "NEA 
Departments." Journal of the National 
Education Association. Current issues. 
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IV. 



UNIFIED DUES-LOCAL, STATE, AIVD NATIONAL 



ONE MAJOR WEAKNESS of our profes- 
sional education associations has been the 
absence of active unity among local, 
state, and national groups. Too often 
they have grown up with separate inter- 
ests and separate programs, except for 
occasional attempts at voluntary coopera- 
tion. Membership dues have been low. 
Each group has taken the initiative for 
the promotion of its own membership. 
There has been no uniform time for en- 
rolment or for the collection of dues. 
The situation has been, and often still is, 
archaic and inefficient, 

The solution for such chaos, however, 
is at hand. Unified membership plans 
have been developed and put into effect 
by a number of associations. The plan is 
no longer an experiment but a procedure 
of demonstrated merit, with proved ad- 
vantage to all groups. 

Things to find out 

[1] How can a plan of unified mem- 
bership be developed democratically in 
your state? [A; D] 

[2] What are some of the important 
steps to be taken in planning for mem- 
bership promotion? [F] 

[3] Does unified membership cause 
decline in state and local memberships? 
[A;D] 

[4] How would the annual dues in 
your local and state associations compare 
with those in other states if a unified 
membership plan were adopted? [F] 

1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[ 1 ] Every teacher owes it to him- 
self, to his profession, and to our 
country to take part in the local, 
state, and national education asso- 
ciations which advance and safe- 
guard American education. 

[2] Usually 1 percent of salary is 
sufficient to provide adequate uni- 
fied dues in local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 

[3] A plan of unified member- 
ship is economical, effective, and 
professional. 

[4] Isolationism is often another 
name for irresponsibility or refusal 
to pull one's share of the load. 

[5] Local, state, and national as- 
sociations are so interdependent that 
they rise and fall together. 

[6] No association which has 
adopted the unified membership 
plan has given it up. 



[5] What are the annual dues paid 
for organizational memberships in your 
own community by lawyers, nurses, 
dentists, doctors, pharmacists, business- 
men, and members of labor unions? 

[6] What could be done in your 
locality with the energy and funds re- 
leased by a unified plan? What signifi- 
cance does this plan have for the Vic- 
tory Action Program? [B; E] 
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to do 

[1] Find out whether or not any local 
association in your own state is using a 
plan of unified membership. If so, find 
out how it functions. 

[2] Study several plans of unified 
membership as they are used in such 
states as Arizona, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. [Write the NEA Director 
of Membership for the names of other 
states and specific communities.] 

[3] Have your local officers circulate 
an informal inquiry blank to members 
of the local association, asking each per- 
son to list the arguments for and against 
the adoption of a plan for unified dues 
in local, state, and national associations. 
Use the results as the basis for discussions 
and formal action. 

[4] Have local groups discuss the 
question: If a unified membership plan 
is adopted, should every member retain 
the right to refuse to join any of the 
three associations, yet be accepted as a 
member of the one, or two, in which he 
is interested? 

[5] Have fellow teachers list all of 
their organizations in which member- 
ship in the national or state organization 
is automatic upon payment of one fee. 

[6] Have your local officers draw up 
a membership card suitable for use in 
your locality as evidence of membership 
in local, state, and national associations, 

[7] Develop in detail a recruitment 



plan that seems best adapted to local con- 
ditions and to assure maximum teacher 
interest and participation in professional 
activities local, state, and national. [In- 
clude personnel, time schedule, technics, 
and records.] 

[8] Discuss unified membership with 
state association officers and staff mem- 
bers. Explore its possibilities if adopted 
on a statewide basis. 

Selected references 

[A] Grove, Frank L., and others. 
"Getting into the Gold." }omnal of the 
National Education Association 38: 54- 
55; January 1949, 

[B] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "One Professional 
Membership Now." Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 34: 139; 
October 1945. 

[C] Martin, T. D. "A Universal Draft 
of Teachers." Journal of the National 
Education Association 32: 179; Septem- 
ber 1943. 

[D] Maxwell, Walter, and others. "It 
Can Be Done." Journal of the National 
Education Association 37: 528-29; No- 
vember 1948. 

[E] Morgan, Joy Elmer. "Planning 
for Unified Professional Membership." 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 32: 213; November 1943. 

[F] National Education Association. 
NEA Handbook Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1949. Part I. 
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A MINIMUM OF 90% PARTICIPATION 



IN OUR NATION the voice of a minority 
group has the right to be heard, but it 
is the majority always that speaks con- 
vincingly. When the representatives of a 
local association cannot stand before the 
schoolboard and public as spokesmen for 
the majority of the teachers, they are at 
once handicapped, irrespective of the 
justice or eloquence of their appeal. And 
the same is true of state and national 
professional associations. 

Perhaps there will always be a few 
teachers who will not join their profes- 
sional organizations. We respect their 
rights, even when we do not share their 
point of view. As members of the or- 
ganized profession we can scarcely do 
otherwise. But the minimum goal of 90% 
participation is reasonable and attainable. 
Membership and active participation 
in the work of local, state, and national 
education associations is a professional 
duty. Quite properly it can be urged as 
an essential to the teacher's own best 
development as well as the only success- 
ful means of advancing the profession 
of teaching. 

Things to find out 

[1] What percent of the teachers in 
your community and state are members 
of the state association? the NEA? [C- 
37; 478; G] 

[2] What has been the recent trend 
1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN ... ACT ... 

[1] It is the primary responsi- 
bility of the organized profession to 
make education increasingly effec- 
tive, both in our own land and thru- 
out the world. 

[2] The public tends to value the 
teaching profession by the standards 
which it sets for itself and its mem- 
bers, 

[3] Until the great majority of 
teachers actively participate in well- 
integrated local, state, and national 
associations, the profession will re- 
main a house divided. 

[4] Recent membership gains have 
often been greatest in the states 
where average salaries are extremely 
low. 

[5] Let us attach importance not 
only to what we get but to what we 
give. 

[6] Leadership must awaken anew 
with each generation. 



with respect to membership in state and 
national associations in your state? [C] 

[3] What major problems now chal- 
lenge the united efforts of the entire 
profession? [A; B; F; G] 

[4] Has any form of recognition been 
developed for outstanding participation 
in the work of state and national asso- 
ciations? [D] 
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[5] How are the Victory Action mem- 
bership goals determined for your state? 
[G] What are the goals for your state 
each year until 1951? 

Things to do 

[1] Analyze the reasons for gains or 
losses in memberships from your locality 
in local, state, and national associations. 

[2] Compare membership in profes- 
sional associations in your city or county 
with the record of other comparable com- 
munities in your state. [For 100 percent 
units see your state association journal 
and this HANDBOOK, page 75.] 

[3] If the local membership record is 
low, help your organization leaders to 
develop plans and quotas which can be 
used as definite goals, 

[4] Help plan a panel discussion on 
such questions as the use of "pressure" 
to encourage memberships. Is something 
wrong if "pressure" is needed? 

[5] List all the arguments you can 
discover both for and against the use of 
the "100 percent incentive" to member- 
ship. 

[6] Outline an improved local method 
of enrolment. 

[7] Encourage as many as possible of 
your capable local leaders to become conv 
mittee members and officers in state and 
national associations. 

[8] Organize a local workshop for 
professional leaders, both present and 



potential. [Write the NEA and your 
state association for suggestions and 
materials.] 

Selected references 

[A] Givens, Willard E. "Our Profes- 
sion Faces the Future." Journal of the 
National Education Association 32: 157- 
58; September 1943. 

[B] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "Achievements of Our 
United Professions." Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 36: 451; 
September 1947; 37: 419; October 1948, 

[C] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "Membership in Edu- 
cation Associations," Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 33: 148; 
September 1944; 34: 160; November 
1945; 35: 513; November 1946; 36: 521; 
October 1947; 37: 478; October 1948. 

[D] Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. "Toward Professional 
Unity." Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association 34: 22; January 1945. 

[E] Martin, T. D. 'Universal Draft 
of Teachers." Journal of the National 
Education Association 32: 179; Septem- 
ber 1943. 

[F] Moe, M. P. "One Profession 
Now." Journal of the National Education 
Association 33: 205-206; December 1944. 

[G] National Education Association. 
NEA Handboo^ Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1949. Part I. 
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VI. 



UNIFIED COMMITTEES -LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL 



MANY PROBLEMS confronting the organ- 
ized teaching profession must be attacked 
thru the concerted action of local, state, 
and national associations if they are to 
be successfully solved. The current short- 
age of qualified teachers, the unjust dis- 
missal of teachers, nationwide adherence 
to ethical principles, freedom in teach- 
^ ing, and lifting teachers salaries to ac- 
ceptable levels are familiar examples. 

The coordination of professional ef- 
forts by all three groups will hasten 
progress toward the goals we seek. To 
that end parallel committees are being 
set up to work on common problems 
and to provide mutual support for one 
another's efforts. Local success is achieved 
many times because state and national 
associations come strongly to the support 
of local programs. Conversely, both state 
and national associations depend for their 
achievements upon the support of their 
affiliates in the local-state-national team. 

Things to -find out 

[1] How many members of your local 
association are now serving as members 
of state and national committees? [local 
records; C] 

[2] What committees have been set 
up by your local and state associations? 
Should some be discontinued? [C] 

[3] What are the purposes of NEA 

1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] An organization with active, 
well-informed committees is ready 
for prompt, decisive action. 

[2] An organization as a whole 
cannot afford to "ride off in all 
directions." Committees represent an 
intelligent division of labor, accord- 
ing to members' interests and abil- 
ities, with respect to problems too 
numerous or too complex for effec- 
tive attention by large groups. 

[3] Effective leaders of state and 
national committees come from those 
who have studied problems at closer 
local range. 

[4] State or national effort is sel- 
dom fruitful when local interest is 
absent or weak. 

[5] At all levels, committee work 
is the veritable foundation of associa- 
tion policy and action. 



committees and commissions? [B: 301- 
313] 

[4] How does the work of state and 
national committees relate to the inter- 
ests, needs, and problems of your local 
group? [B; C] 

[5] Can you suggest additional proj- 
ects for committees that are timely and 
important? 
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[6] Does any project of a local com- 
mittee suggest a new emphasis, or illus- 
trate a valuable technic, which should 
be reported to state and national com- 
mittees? 

[7] What are the basic standing com- 
mittees usually regarded as essential for 
local associations? [B] 

[8] What procedures make for effec- 
tive committee work? [B] 

Things to do 

[1] Have your association officers ap- 
point a committee to examine the work 
of past and present committees. Explain 
why committees fail or succeed. 

[2] Prepare a checklist, giving the 
names of all the committees of the state 
and national education associations. Have 
each member of the local association 
indicate his own interests. 

[3] Using the checklist mentioned in 
item 2, divide the local association into 
small "interest groups," the members of 
which are to keep informed and to report 
significant news about the work of their 
committee. Some of the "interest groups" 
may develop into local committees to 
work on related problems. 

[4] Give publicity to significant work 
of local, state, and national committees 
thru news letters, bulletins, and an- 
nouncements. 

[5] If no interest is shown in any im- 
portant area, create interest by assigning 



a few capable people to investigate and 
report what is being done, 

[6] As changes in the chairmanships 
of local committees occur, report them 
promptly to the state and national asso- 
ciations. 

[7] Give recognition and publicity to 
good work done on state and national 
committees by individual members of 
your local association. 

[8] Send to the state association lists 
of local leaders who have demonstrated 
their ability to do good work on commit- 
tees. 

[9] Send to the state association and 
the NEA descriptions of successful local 
committee activities. 

Selected references 

[A] Journal of the National Education 
Association. "Achievements of Our 
United Profession." Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association 36: 451; 
September 1947; 37: 419; October 1948. 

[B] National Education Association. 
NEA Handboo^. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1949. Part I. 

[C] Consult current issues of state 
education association journal for lists of 
committee members of state and national 
associations. 

[D] Consult local journals and news 
letters for the activities and the mem- 
bers of local education committees. 

[E] Consult the references cited in 
Study Guides I, II, and III. 
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VII. 



A COMPETENT TEACHER KV EVERY CLASSROOM 



EVERY CHILD has the right to compe- 
tent, professionally trained teachers. No 
classroom should be closed for lack of a 
teacher, and no poorly qualified teacher 
should be hired when a better one is 
available. 

Teaching is exacting, important work 
worthy of the efforts of gifted, highly 
trained people. In 1920 the National Edu- 
cation Association called for a minimum 
of "four years' carefully planned prepara- 
tion, following upon graduation from a 
four-year highschool." 

Appointing authorities should select 
and retain teachers on a basis of compe- 
tence and preparation. Selection should 
not be affected by unrelated factors, such 
as residence or marital status. 

Making the profession attractive, iden- 
tifying those who give promise of being 
good teachers, giving them requisite 
training and guidance, seeing that they 
are placed where they can serve best, and 
providing for inservice growth and de- 
velopment these are tasks for a united 
profession and an enlightened public to 
perform together. 

Things to find out 

[1] How do the minimum certification 
requirements in your state compare with 
those of other states? [H] 

[2] What methods are used in select- 
ing new teachers in your community? 
[F] 



THINK . . . PLAN ... ACT ... 

[1] Over 350,000 qualified teach- 
ers left the profession during the war 
years. 

[2] In 1948-49 an estimated 98,- 
000 positions were filled by teachers 
holding emergency certificates. 

[3] Altho teachers college enrol- 
ments are larger today than before 
the war, relatively fewer are enrolled 
in courses leading to teaching. 

[4] Legally qualified teachers are 
not necessarily well qualified; stand- 
ards must be raised. 

[5] Without high standards for 
teaching, there cannot be high sal- 
aries and good working conditions. 



[3] How do teachers salaries in your 
community compare with the income of 
other professions and occupations? [I] 

[4] Study the relationship between 
state finance and federal aid and the 
maintenance of qualified teachers in the 
profession. [I] 

[5] What conditions deter young peo- 
ple in your community from entering the 
teaching profession? What local condi- 
tions cause qualified teachers to leave 
teaching? 

[6] What methods of selecting pro- 
spective teachers are used by teacher- 
training institutions in your state? [A] 
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[7] What local opportunities arc there 
for teachers to improve themselves per- 
sonally and professionally? 

Things to do 

[1] Have your local group prepare a 
list of highschool students who are think- 
ing about teaching and plan how to help 
them get their training. 

[2] Plan workshops to study problems 
of providing competent teachers. [E] 

[3] Plan publicity that will bring to 
the attention of young people the advan- 
tages of teaching as a profession. 

[4] Help to invent new ways whereby 
the organized profession can participate 
in setting standards, evaluating qualifica- 
tions, and determining the legal sta:us of 
teachers. [G] 

[5] Work out plans for changing local 
schoolboard rules and state laws which 
deter promising teachers from staying in 
the schools. 

[6] Study ways to provide an ade- 
quate salary schedule for your school sys- 
tem. 

Selected references 

[A] Archer, Clifford P. "Personnel 
Procedures in Teacher Training Institu- 
tions." Journal of Educational Research 
40: 672-82; May 1947. 

[B] Billig, Albert L. "Education Must 
Professionalize on a Nationwide Basis." 
Clearing House 21: 76-78; October 1946, 



[C] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Lifting Standards of 
Preparation. Discussion Pamphlet No. 11. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1948. 
24 p. 15^. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. In-Service Growth of School Per- 
sonnel, Twenty-First Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Department, 1942. 
347 P . $2. 

[E] National Education Association, 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. The 
Improvement of Teaching. Report of the 
Oxford Conference. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1947. 168 p. f 1. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: Selection and Appointment." 
Research Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942. 



[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "The Legal Status of 
the Public School Teacher." Research 
Bulletin 25: 27-70; April 1947. 25#. 

[H] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilla. Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth Edition, 1947-48. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947, 102 p. 

[I] Write for the publications of your 
state association and the National Educa- 
tion Association on federal aid, teachers 
salaries, finance, tenure, and retirement. 
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vm. 

A COMPETENT PRINCIPAL IN EVERY SCHOOL 



THE COMPLEXITY o the principal's task 
has been increased by new goals for 
education and the increasing breadth of 
pupil ability and needs. Teacher morale 
and effectiveness depend largely upon 
the leadership qualities of the principal. 

The principal must coordinate school 
facilities and the teachers' abilities to 
provide opportunities suited to the needs 
of each pupil. He must know the com- 
munity both to use its facilities and to 
serve it adequately. He must lead in in- 
terpreting the school to the parents. 

Many communities require principals 
to have the master's degree with special 
study of the principal's work and some 
experience in teaching and school man- 
agement. Conscientious school officials 
try to appoint only well-qualified prin- 
cipals, but too many places have yet to 
require high standards. 

It is to the interests of all who are con- 
cerned for the success of schools to study 
the needs of the principalship and to 
help establish worthy standards for the 
position. 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] How do certification requirements 
for principals in your state compare with 
those of other states? [E: Ch. 11; F] 

[2] What procedures are followed in 
your locality for selecting principals from 
among the available applicants? 

[3] What training, experience, and 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Certification standards often 
make no distinction in the qualifi- 
cations required for classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. 

[2] Higher standards for prin- 
cipals are related to higher salaries; 
the public will pay for competence. 

[3] In general, teachers colleges 
and schools of education offer very 
little specialized preparation for the 
principalship. 

[4] Whether or not the principal- 
ship attains still higher professional 
status depends largely upon the 
study, planning, and effort present 
principals are willing to devote to 
the cause. 



personal qualifications are considered 
important for successful work as a 
school principal? [A; E: Ch. 10] 

[4] Do colleges and schools of educa- 
tion in your locality offer well-rounded 
programs to prepare prospective prin- 
cipals for their work? Are inservice 
training programs available? [E: Ch. 
12-14] 

[5] What methods are employed in 
your school system to evaluate the service 
of principals? 

[6] What can your local and state asso- 
ciations do to secure the establishment of 
higher standards for the principalship? 
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Things to do 

[1] Have your local classroom teach- 
ers group work with the local principals' 
association to secure higher state certifi- 
cation and local standards for principals. 

[2] Outline a plan for providing pro- 
spective principals with direct experience 
in handling the principal's tasks. Your 
principal might be able to conduct such 
work with classroom teachers. [A; C] 

[3] Survey the classroom teachers in 
the local association to find those who 
give promise of being successful adminis- 
trators. Encourage them to qualify for 
appointment as principals. 

[4] Plan with the colleges for work- 
shops where classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals can work cooperatively on school 
and community problems. [D] 

[5] Make plans with the local prin- 
cipals' association to urge the colleges to 
introduce courses to meet the needs of 
principals both for preservice and in- 
service preparation. [B] 

Selected references 

[A] Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
"Duties and Responsibilities of High- 
School Principals and Assistant Prin- 
cipals." Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
30: 9-12; December 1946. 



[B] Hubbard, Frank W. "The In- 
Service Growth of Principals." In-Serv- 
ice Growth of School Personnel. Twenty- 
First Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, 
1942. p. 242-53. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. And Proudly Serve, as a Princi- 
pal. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 
1947. 16 p. Single copies free. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Community Living and the Ele- 
mentary School. Twenty-Fourth Year- 
book. Washington, D.C.: the Depart- 
ment, 1945. 351 p. $2. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. The Elementary School Principal- 
ship Today and Tomorrow. Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
the Department, 1948. 412 p. $3. 

[F] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilla. Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth Edition, 1947-48. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 102 p. 

[G] See also current issues of the Na- 
tional Elementary Principal and the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
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IX. 



A COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT IN EVERY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 



CLASSROOM TEACHERS and principals 
will try to do exceptional work under 
the inspiration and guidance of a super- 
intendent who releases their best efforts 
and guides their energies toward effec- 
tive accomplishment. 

The superintendent should have at 
least the master's degree with special 
preparation in school administration. He 
must be chosen for his familiarity with 
the purposes of education, his understand- 
ing of instruction, his grasp of financial 
methods, his zeal for community better- 
ment, and his ability to weld the schools 
into an harmonious whole. He should be 
able to interpret the work and financial 
needs of the schools to the board of edu- 
cation and the public, and to win support 
for accepted policies. 

Today many communities, realizing 
the tremendous possibilities of the posi- 
tion, have set high standards and are 
helping their superintendents to meet 
the complexities of modern education. 

Things to find out 

[1] How do certification requirements 
for superintendents in your state and 
locality compare with those in other 
states? [G] 

[2] How do certification requirements 
for superintendents in your state com- 
pare with those for teachers and prin- 
cipals? [G] 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] State certification require- 
ments for superintendents arc in 
some states no higher than those for 
a beginning teacher. * 

[2] Many superintendents do not 
have any security of position. 

[3] Superintendents who cooper- 
ate with the local professional asso- 
ciation find it easier to build loyal 
and efficient staffs. 

[4] A public-relations program, 
developed cooperatively by admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers, 
usually is effective in securing public 
support for school programs. 

[5] All school employes should 
work together for standards which 
will secure superintendents who have 
high professional ideals and prepa- 
ration. 



[3] What do educators consider good 
methods for selecting a superintendent 
of schools? [B; F] 

[4] Are there adequate preparation 
programs for superintendents available 
in the teacher-training institutions in 
your state? 

[5] What opportunities are readily 
available to your superintendent for con- 
tinued professional improvement? 

[6] What do educators consider as 
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desirable training for the tasks of the 
superintendency? [D] 

[7] What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of interneships or appren- 
ticeships in the preparation of superin- 
tendents? [D: 3342] 

Things to do 

[1] Arrange for a cooperative study 
by classroom teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, of the training needed 
for the superintendency. [D] 

[2] Urge your educational associations 
to work with schoolboards in adopting 
adequate methods for selecting superin- 
tendents when vacancies occur. [A; F] 

[3] Study the problem of tenure for 
superintendents and urge the adoption 
of rules that will adequately protect both 
superintendent and community. 

[4] Suggest a plan whereby educa- 
tional groups can have suitable qualifi- 
cations adopted for superintendents' cer- 
tificates. 

[5] Outline ways for close cooperation 
between classroom teachers, principals, 
and the superintendent in solving a 
specific local school problem. 

[6] Organize committees in your asso- 
ciation to present classroom teacher views 
to the superintendent and arrange ways 
to work with him on school problems. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators, Choosing the Superin- 



tendent of Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1949. 
12 p. 25^. 

[B] American Association of School 
Administrators. School Boards in Action. 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1946. 
Chapter 3, "School Board and Superin- 
tendent of Schools," p. 47-79. $2. 

[C] Bolton, Frederick Elmer; Cole, 
Thomas Raymond; and Jessup, John 
Hunnicut. The Beginning Superintend- 
ent. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 
613 p. 

[D] Lund, John. Education of School 
Administrators. US Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1941, 
No. 6. Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 155 p. 

[E] Marshall, John E., editor. De- 
veloping Leaders for Education. New 
York: Walter D. Cocking, 470 Fourth 
Ave., 1947. 85 p. 

[F] Reeder, Ward G. School Boards 
and Superintendents. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Chapter 3, "Selecting 
and Working with the Superintendent," 
p. 51-69. 

[G] Woellner, Robert C., and Wood, 
M. Aurilla. Requirements for Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Administrators. 
Twelfth edition, 1947-48. Chicago: the 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 102 p. 
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MORE EFFECTIVE STATE DEPARTMENTS 
AND FEDERAL SERVICE 



THE STATE PROGRAM of education 
should be organized under a state board 
of education which appoints the chief 
state school officer. 

A strong and effective state depart- 
ment of education should be staffed with 
specialists who are able to provide leader- 
ship in many phases of educational 
activity. 

Similar leadership should come from a 
strong federal educational agency which 
should provide assistance to state and 
local systems in carrying out their pro- 
grams, promote and conduct needed 
research, and coordinate federal educa- 
tional services. 

Both state and federal governments 
should supply substantial funds for pub- 
lic schools. These public funds should 
be distributed thru the federal Office of 
Education and the state departments of 
education. 

Things to find out 

[1] Are the salaries in your state de- 
partment of education high enough to 
attract well-qualified leaders? [A: 206; 
B: 62-95; C: 635; G] 

[2] How can a state department of 
education offer effective leadership? [A: 
196-201; C] 

[3] What services of the state depart- 
ment of education and of the US Office 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] State department of education 
services should be democratically 
controlled and responsive to the atti- 
tude of professional educators thru- 
out the state. 

[2] A state department of educa- 
tion should seek to build strength 
and leadership in local school units. 

[3] A state department of educa- 
tion should have direct contact with 
all phases of public education in the 
state. 

[4] In the federal government's 
educational activities there is need 
for coordination and more consistent 
policies. 



of Education would be useful in improv- 
ing the local program? [C: 614-17] 

[4] Have any federal educational proj- 
ects been carried on in your state that 
were not handled thru the US Office of 
Education and the state department o 
education? [D: 28-31, 38-43] 

[5] How can federal assistance to the 
states for education be provided without 
an undesirable measure of federal con- 
trol? [A: 183-207; D: 31-38] 

[6] What recommendations have been 
made for strengthening and improving 
the US Office of Education? [E: 52-64] 
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Things to do 

[1] Prepare a list of new services 
which might be provided by your state 
department of education or the US 
Office of Education. 

[2] Investigate the degree to which 
federal government has taken over edu- 
cational functions in your state. Decide 
how these activities could be carried on 
without undesirable federal control. 

[3 ] Have your local association discuss 
the work of the state department of edu- 
cation and its relationship to the local 
school system. 

[4] Make a study of the cooperative 
relationships between the state depart- 
ment of education and your state educa- 
tion association. 

[5] Examine a number of publications 
of your state department of education 
and the US Office of Education to de- 
termine how they could be used more 
widely in the local school system. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Paths to Better Schools. 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
1945. 415 p. $2. 

[B] Frederic, Katherine A. State Per- 
sonnel Administration with Special Ref- 
erence to Departments of Education. 
Prepared for Advisory Committee on 
Education, US Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of 
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Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1939. 271 p. 

[C] Moehlman, Arthur B. School Ad- 
ministration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940. 929 p. 

[D] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Problems and Policies Committee. 
Federal-State Relations in Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1945. 47 p. [Out of print]. 

[E] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Problems and Policies Committee. 
Source Eoo\ on Federal-State Relations 
in Education. Washington, D.C.: the 
Commission, 1945. 159 p. $1.50. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Certain 
Estimates of Quality and Accomplish- 
ment of State School Systems. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 7, 
1945. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1945. 12 p. [Planographed.] 50^. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Staffs 
and Salaries of State Departments of 
Education, 1943-44. Educational Re- 
search Service Circular No. 4, 1945. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1945. 
44 p. [Planographed.] 50fi. 
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XI. 



A PROFESSIONAL SALARY IN EVERY 
COMMUNITY 



EVERY QUALIFIED and competent 
teacher should be paid according to a 
professional schedule of salaries. 

The beginning salary should be high 
enough to make it possible for the young 
teacher to maintain himself in health and 
self-respect with a margin for profes- 
sional growth and savings. 

The maximum salary should enable 
the mature teacher to meet the normal 
expectations of American adult life 
ownership of a home and maintenance 
of a family at a dignified level of living. 

In planning the salary schedule there 
should be cooperative action by the local 
teachers association, the superintendent 
of schools, and the board of education. 

The salary schedule should provide 
teachers with stimulus and recognition 
for continued professional growth. 
Schedules of the single-salary type serve 
the joint aims of encouraging growth and 
giving full recognition to all types of 
teaching. 

Things to -find out 

[1] Does your association have copies 
of the basic reports of principles and 
procedures in salary scheduling obtain- 
able from the National Education Asso- 
ciation and from the state education as- 
sociation ? 

[2] What is the present salary policy 
in your school system a definite salary 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Fifteen percent of the city 
school systems reporting on salaries 
to the NEA Research Division have 
no definite schedule of salaries. 

[2] When laymen share in study- 
ing school salaries and in developing 
schedules, their recommendations 
are likely to be for more nearly pro- 
fessional salary levels than when 
teachers alone make the recom- 
mendations. 

[3] At the price levels prevailing 
in 1948-49 a salary of $3000 was 
worth about $1765 in prewar pur- 
chasing power. 

[4] In many communities the in- 
itiative in securing upward revisions 
of salary schedules was taken by the 
local teachers associations. 

[5] Salaries of teachers increased 
during the war years, but the average 
increase is less than the increase in 
living costs. Other occupational 
groups have fared better. 



schedule, scrupulously observed; a salary 
schedule followed in part; no real policy? 
[B: 2-3; C: 3-5; E: 65-69] 

[3] What has been the history of the 
local salary schedule and the average 
salaries actually received during the past 

ten years? [B: 19-20] 
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[4] To what extent is the public in- 
formed as to school salary policies and 
the effect of those policies on the teach- 
ing personnel? 

[5] What are the policies of the local 
association and the state association with 
respect to the establishment, maintenance, 
and improvement of minimum-salary 
standards in your state? [G] 

Things to do 

[1] Have your local association or- 
ganize a salary committee with clearly 
defined but broad powers of action. 
[A: 3-4; C: 6-9] 

[2] Appraise the existing salary policy 
as to adequacy of amounts paid and as 
to the observance of desirable principles 
of salary scheduling. [A; C] 

[3] Study the long-time relationships 
(at least the past ten years) between the 
local salary schedule and trends in com- 
parable communities. [E; H] 

[4] Study the relationships in recent 
years between local salaries and the 
trends in costs of living. [A; 19-20] 

Selected references 

[A] Hutchins, Clayton D. "Employ- 
ing the Highly Qualified Teacher: A 
Financial Problem." American School 
Board Journal 117: 13-14; December 
1948. 

[B] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Salary Scheduling. 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 8. Revised sec- 
ond edition. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 24 p. 15^. 
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[C] National Education Association, 
Committee on Salaries. Problems and 
Principles in the Scheduling of Teachers' 
Salaries. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1940. 36 p. 25^. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Analysis of Single 
Salary Schedules." Research Bulletin 25: 
75-111; October 1947. 



[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Salaries and Salary 
Schedules of City-School Employees, 
1948-49." Research Bulletin 27: 41-72; 
April 1949. 50^. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Special Salary Tabula- 
tions, 1948-49. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1949. Figures for separate 
cities. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division. State Salary Stand- 
ards, December 31, 1948. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, 1949. 8 p. [Piano- 
graphed.] 10^. 

[H] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Teach- 
ers' Salary 'Schedules in 72 School 
Systems in Cities over 100,000 in Popu- 
lation, 1948-49. Educational Research 
Service, Circular No. 9, 1948. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1948. 24 p. 
[Planographed.] 50^. Also Teachers' Sal- 
ary Schedules, Cities 30,000 to 100,000, 
1948-49. 48 p. $1 and Teachers' Salary 
Schedules, Cities 2500 to 30,000, 1948- 
49. 40 p. $1. 
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XII. 



PROFESSIONAL SECURITY THRU 
TENURE LEGISLATION 



TENURE LAWS are beneficial to the 
public as well as to the teachers. The 
public gains by the continued service of 
efficient teachers and by fair procedures 
for the dismissal of inefficient teachers. 
The profession should inform the public 
that tenure laws have these two major 
objectives. 

Teachers should not obstruct the work- 
ing of a tenure law when a teacher de- 
serves dismissal. Administrators should 
not fear to recommend the dismissal of 
inefficient teachers. They should also act 
fearlessly in protecting the rights of effi- 
cient teachers. Classroom teachers should 
urge tenure coverage for administrators 
because they too need professional se- 
curity. 

All teachers and administrators should 
be given contracts. The written contract 
should state the salary and the terms of 
employment which may change from 
year to year regardless of continued 
service guaranteed by the tenure law. 

Tenure laws and contracts of employ- 
ment impose two-way obligations. Teach- 
ers should not expect conditions 5 which 
operate only to their advantage; they 
should accept the responsibilities which 
go with these privileges. 

Things to find out 

[1] If there is a tenure law in your 
state, compare it with the tenure laws 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Altho the National Educa- 
tion Association has promoted the 
principles of tenure since 1887, only 
about half the public-school teachers 
in the country are now serving un- 
der tenure laws. 

[2] One reason why tenure has 
not been accepted is that some school- 
boards and administrators think such 
a law prevents the release of ineffi- 
cient teachers. These persons should 
be shown how a tenure law really 
benefits the schools. 

[3] Tenure teachers should con- 
tinue to grow professionally, thereby 
proving that tenure protection does 
not stifle ambition for improvement. 

[4] Procedures set forth in tenure 
laws should be followed exactly by 
schoolboards and by teachers. Many 
court cases are lost by failure to pro- 
ceed according to law. 

[5] A good tenure law on the 
statute books must be protected from 
damaging amendments or repeal. 



in other states. [A; D] 

[2] Does your tenure law cover ad- 
ministrators as well as all of the class- 
room teachers in your state? [A; D] 

[3] Have the courts been liberal or 
strict in interpreting the provisions of 
your tenure law? [B] 
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[4] What kind of hearing is given 
by your schoolboard when it takes steps 
to dismiss a teacher? [C] 

[5] If you have no tenure law in 
your state, is it because of lack of interest 
among the profession? [F] 

[6] Docs your state have a mandatory 
contract form? Does the local contract 
form conform to state standards? [E] 

Things to do 

[1] Study your own contract and the 
state tenure law so as to list the respon- 
sibilities of the schoolboard and the 
teacher under each. 

[2] Have your local association ana- 
lyze the court decisions rendered under 
the tenure law and outline the steps that 
might have prevented the necessity of 
court action. 

[3] Attend the hearings held on the 
dismissal of teachers in your school sys- 
tem, if the hearings are public, and seek 
to discover whether or not the hearings 
are fair and adequate. 

[4] If you do not have a tenure law in 
your state, draft such a bill on the basis 
of the laws in other states. Urge your 
state association to begin a campaign to 
acquaint the profession and laymen with 
the desirability of its enactment. 

[5] Explore the attitude of schoolboard 
members and superintendents with re- 
spect to tenure, and outline plans for 
meeting their objections. 

[6] Examine the work of your state 



and national committees on tenure. Sug- 
gest to association officers desirable new 
procedures. 

Selected References 

[A] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Compilation of 
Teacher Tenure Laws, Revised as of 
July 1946. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 112 p. 25#. [Mimco.] 

[B] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. Court Decisions under Teacher 
Tenure Laws, 1932-1946 Inclusive. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 
200 p. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. Essentials of a Proper School- 
board Hearing. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1945. 23 p. 25^, 

[D] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. Teacher Tenure: Analysis and 
Appraisal. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 71 p. 25^. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom. Teachers' Contracts Prin- 
ciples and Practices. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1945. 39 p. 25^. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Committee on Tenure. Tenure Legisla- 
tionHow To Get It, How To Keep It. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1944. 

26 p. 25^. 
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RETIREMENT INCOME FOR OLD AGE 
AND DISABILITY 



EVERY TEACHER should be able to look 
forward to a reasonably adequate retire- 
ment allowance. In past years the goal 
of the profession has been the creation 
of a retirement system in every state. 
Today that goal has been reached, but 
there is still necessary and important 
work ahead. 

Some of the existing retirement plans 
are unsound, establish uncertain bene- 
fits, or provide inadequate allowances. 
Now the general goal is to improve ex- 
isting systems. 

A teacher who moves from one state 
to another may decrease or lose all re- 
tirement benefits. Reciprocity among the 
states is a new goal. 

Teachers in service, hard pressed by 
higher living costs, may be tempted to 
advocate the liberalization of retirement 
benefits. Some retirement benefits should 
be higher, but unwise moves may result 
in regrets in years to come. Liberalization 
costs money and the question first should 
always be: "How can we pay for it?" 

Things to find out 

[1] Which of the state teacher retire- 
ment systems offer the most attractive 
allowances for superannuated or dis- 
abled teachers? [C: 43-44] 

[2] How are these attractive allow- 
ances financed? What does it cost the 
members? How much does the state or 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[ 1 ] A good retirement system will 
attract young people to the profes- 
sion and keep competent teachers in 
their jobs until they must retire for 
disability or old age, 

[2] Every teacher should seek to 
get and keep a retirement system 
which meets recognized standards. 

[3] The improvement of existing 
state retirement systems is an obliga- 
tion resting primarily upon state 
education associations. 

[4] Many teachers are convinced 
that the compulsory application of 
federal social security to local and 
state employes would impair or 
even destroy existing teacher retire- 
ment systems. Testimony given at 
federal hearings tends to confirm 
this fear. 



local district contribute annually? [C: 
41; E:12-16; D: 16-21] 

[3] Do the benefits and costs in your 
own system compare favorably with 
those of other systems? [C: 41, 43-44; 
E: 12-16, 25-42; D: 16-21, 29-56] 

[4] Would the teachers be willing to 
pay the cost of increasing the allowances 
in your state? [B] 

[5] Does your system allow credit to 
members for service in another state? If 
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one of your members should go to an- 
other state to teach, would he lose all 
rights under your system? [E: 21-23; 
D: 27-28, 49-52] 

[6] How well informed are the teach- 
ers in your association regarding the re- 
quirements and options under the retire- 
ment law? [D; E] 

Things to do 

[1] Have the local association discuss 
the provisions of your retirement law as 
compared with the laws of other states. 
[E;D] 

[2] Ask the retirement secretary or a 
representative from the retirement board 
to inform your local group about the re- 
tirement system, its provisions, strengths, 
and weaknesses. [E] 

[3] Keep a record of suggestions for 
changing the existing provisions of your 
law, and study each proposal with a view 
to its long-range effect upon the retire- 
ment system. Discuss proposed changes 
with the retirement board. 

[4] Work with the members of the 
retirement board and lay groups to de- 
velop needed improvements in your re- 
tirement law. Help to get the members 
and the public behind a campaign to 
amend the law in the most constructive 
way possible. Work equally hard against 
proposals for unwise amendments. [B] 

[5] Cooperate with the retirement 
secretary in a plan to keep all teachers 



informed regarding their retirement 
rights and obligations. 

[6] Arrange for conferences between 
the retirement board and officers of your 
educational associations to discuss the 
problems of the retirement system. 

Selected references 

[A] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Teacher Retirement. 
Discussion Pamphlet No. 2. Revised sec- 
ond edition. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1947. 24 p. 150. 

[B] National Education Association, 
National Council on Teacher Retirement. 
How To Establish a Sound Teachers' Re- 
tirement System. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1938. 19 p. 150. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Statistics of State and 
Local Teacher Retirement Systems, 
1943-44." Research Bulletin 23: 27-55; 
April 1945. 250. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Analysis of Local 
Provisions for Teacher Retirement. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, 1947. 67 p. 
500. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division and National Council 
on Teacher Retirement. Statutory Pro- 
visions for Statewide Retirement Sys- 
tems. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1946. 55 p. 250. Supplement, 1948. 19 p. 
Free. 
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XIV. 

CUMULATIVE SABBATICAL AIVD SICK LEAVE 



THE PROFESSIONAL and human prob- 
lems of the educational staff are not ade- 
quately recognized unless provision is 
made for sabbatical and sick leave. 

Sabbatical leave with pay should be 
arranged by boards of education to pro- 
vide teachers with periods for rest, study, 
travel, other professional improvement. 

Leave for personal illness should be 
approved with full pay for a specified 
number of days per year. 

The board of education should estab- 
lish regulations regarding additional 
leave for family and civic reasons. 

At the time of separation, an addi- 
tional payment at the rate of at least 
one-half the final salary should be made 
for accumulated leave, or retirement 
should be advanced to the extent of such 
accumulated days. 

Things to find out 

[1] What practices do school systems 
have in your area with regard to leave 
approved for various reasons? [C; G] 

[2] To what extent have school sys- 
tems adopted cumulative sabbatical- and 
sick-leave plans for teachers? [D; F: 
93-94, 99-103] 

[3] Have your local and state associa- 
tions adopted any recommended leave 
plans for boards of education to consider? 
[C: 21-23] 

[4] To what extent are sabbatical- and 



THINK . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Teachers, on the average, are 
necessarily absent for personal ill- 
ness for five to ten days per year. 

[2] Leave plans improve the 
health of both teachers and pupils. 

[3] Leave for study and other 
professional improvement results in 
gains for both teachers and the 
school system. 

[4] Plans for leave should include 
cumulative provisions, allowing un- 
used days to accumulate to at least 
thirty days, thereby providing for 
possible periods of extended illness. 

[5] One hundred twelve ex- 
changes, requiring leave for 224 
British and American teachers, were 
arranged by the US Office of Educa- 
tion for the school year 1948-49. 



sick-leave plans established in districts 
comparable to your own, in the state, in 
the nation? [A: 284-87] 

[5] What are the essential features of 
typical leave plans which have been 
adopted and operated by boards of edu- 
cation ? By state and federal government? 
By business and industry? [C: 16-23] 

[6] To what extent is maternity leave 
approved by schools? [C: 7-8] 

[7] What is the trend in the adoption 
of teacher-leave plans? [F: 103] 
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Things to do 

[1] Present a report to the local asso- 
ciation indicating essential features of 
leave plans that are operating success- 
fully in neighboring school districts. 

[2] Make a study of the amount o 
illness and absence among teachers, and 
the probable cost of operating a satis- 
factory leave plan in the local school 
system. 

[3] Prepare a statement of policy on 
leaves of absence for discussion at local 
education association meetings. 

[4] Arrange for a discussion of 
Teacher Leaves of Absence, as suggested 
by Discussion Pamphlet No. 7, Septem- 
ber 1948, NEA. [C] 

[5] Consult the legal adviser in the 
state department of education regarding 
laws, court decisions, and opinions of 
the attorney-general on the regulation 
of sick leave for teachers. 

[6] Determine the provisions relating 
to teacher leaves of absence that should 
be enacted by the legislature, 

[7] Where leave plans exist enlist 
your educational groups hi eliminating 
abuses or problems. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Health in Schools. Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1942. Fifth print- 
ing, 1948. 400 p. $1.50. 



[B] American Association of School 
Administrators. School Boards in Action. 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1946. 
413 p. $2. 

[C] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Research Division. Teacher Leaves of 
Absence. Discussion Pamphlet No. 7. 
Revised second edition. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, 1948. 24 p. 150. 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Schoolboard Rules 
Governing Sic^ Leave for School Em- 
floyees. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 39 p. [Mimeo.j Single cop- 
ies free. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. Sic\ Leave Provisions 
and Cost in 29 Cities over 250,000 in 
Population. Washington, D.C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 7 p. [Mimeo.] Single cop- 
ies free. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Teacher Personnel 
Procedures: Employment Conditions in 
Service.'' Research Bulletin 20: 83415; 
May 1942. 250. 

[G] National Education Association, 
Research Division and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Leave 
of Absence Regulations for City School 
Teachers. Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 8, 1942. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1942. 32 p. [Piano- 
graphed.] 500. 
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XV. 



REASONABLE TEACHING LOAD 



THE NEA PLATFORM urges that every 
child should have the opportunity for 
fullest development in mental, moral, 
social, and physical health, and in the 
attitudes, knowledge, habits, and skills 
that are essential to individual happiness 
and effective citizenship in a democracy. 

Such opportunity is denied to pupils 
in overcrowded classes. The Platform 
recommends that class enrolments should 
not exceed 30. 

The need is not only for smaller classes, 
but for diversified staffs on which the 
classroom teacher can call for assist- 
ance librarians, curriculum specialists, 
nurses, medical staff, visiting teachers, 
psychologists, and secretarial staff. 

Extracurriculum activities, which are 
rightfully regarded as a valuable part of 
the curriculum of the child in school, 
become a burden to teachers rather than 
a teaching opportunity when superim- 
posed on a full schedule of teaching. 

Things to find out 

[1] Are there functions now per- 
formed by the schools thru the teachers 
that should be eliminated entirely? 

[2] Would teachers have a feeling of 
pressure if they had assistance to care for 
new duties and their usual assignments? 

[3] What policies and practices are 
used by the local board of education in 
providing supplementary assistance to 
teachers? 

1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Studies show that teachers 
have found large classes the most 
frequent impediment to good teach- 
ing. 

[2] Unnecessary interruption of 
classroom procedures also ranks high 
as a cause of discouragement and 
frustration among teachers. 

[3] The sense of strain and over- 
work resulting from heavy teaching 
assignments is one cause for the 
current shortage of teachers. 

[4] In large cities the median 
size of class is 32.9 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools, 31.8 pupils in 
junior high schools, and 29.0 pupils 
in senior high schools. 

[5] Few local associations have 
studied problems of class size and 
teaching load. An opportunity for 
service to the profession will be 
found in this area. 



[4] Are uniform policies used thruout 
your school system to provide an equita 
ble distribution of extra duties? 

[5] What are the relative merits of 
[a] including "extra" duties as a part of 
classroom teaching and adjusting the 
class load accordingly, and [b] adding 
"extra" dudes to a full schedule of class- 
room teaching and providing hourly 
pay? 
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Things to do 

[1] Study state law and schoolboard 
regulations governing class size and num- 
ber of pupils recognized as a teaching 
unit. [C] 

[2 ] Study local trends in pupil-teacher 
ratios and distribution of classes of var- 
ious sizes in different types of schools 
for the past five years. [C] 

[3] Collect information thru personal 
interviews on methods used by principals 
in equalizing teaching load. [A] 

[4] What would it cost in your school 
system to provide one nurse for every 
1500 pupils; one clerk for every 500 
pupils; one building employe for every 
200 pupils? [D: 54, 57] 

[5] What would it cost to reduce the 
average size of class in your school sys- 
tem to 25 pupils? [D: 53-54] 

[6] Make a study of factors con- 
tributing to teaching load in the local 
school system, utilizing an opinion sur- 
vey among teachers. [F: 265-70] 

[7] Review existing local policies as 
to use of supplementary personnel so that 
they may be of maximum assistance to 
teachers, and so that efforts of all may 
be integrated to provide the best service 
to individual children. 

[8] Make studies of class interruptions 
so as to outline plans to eliminate these 
impediments to good teaching. [F] 

Selected references 

[A] Douglass, Harl R., and Romine, 



Stephen. "Teaching Load and Assign- 
ments." Review of Educational Research 
16: 255-61; June 1946. $1. 

[B] Garrett, Helen. "Smaller Classes: 
Conserving Our Human Resources." 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 36: 510-11; October 1947. 

[C] National Education Association, 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and Research Division. Size of 
Class in Public Schools in 60 Cities Over 
100,000 in Population, 1945-46. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular, No. 4, 
1946. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1946. 32 p. [Planographed.] 500. [Also 
Circular No. 5, 1946, for cities 30,000 to 
100,000, 40 p., 500; and Circular No. 7, 
1946, for cities below 300,000 in popula- 
tion, 36 p., 500.] 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Proposals for Public 
Education in Postwar America." Re- 
search Bulletin 22: 39-78; April 1944. 
250. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "The Teacher Looks 
at Personnel Administration." Research 
Bulletin 23: 95-147; December 1945. 250. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "The Teacher Looks 
at Teacher Load." Research Bulletin 17: 
223-70; November 1939. 250. 

[G] Schorling, Raleigh. "An Evolv- 
ing Bill of Rights for Teachers." Journal 
of the National Education Association 
35: 478-79; November 1946. 
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XVI. 
INFORMED LAY SUPPORT 



No SCHOOL should stand apart from its 
community as something mysterious and 
unknown. All citizens should know what 
the school is doing and be convinced that 
its program is good. 

To secure lay support for public 
schools requires the cooperation of all 
workers in education. They should es- 
tablish friendly relations with pupils and 
parents, inform adults of the school's 
program, find out what the citizens of 
the community want done, and work 
with them to accomplish the aims of 
education. 

Most of the work of informing the 
public is done in each locality, but state 
and national educational associations 
have important public-relations functions. 

An informed public should know what 
local, state, and federal governments can 
and should do to strengthen education. 
Every community must be concerned 
that the schools thruout the state and 
the nation are able to carry out the best 
possible program for all American citi- 
zens. 

Things to find out 

[1] Do people in your district and 
state know about the teacher shortage? 
The need for building or repairing 
schools? Recent changes in the curricu- 
lum? Newer methods of teaching? 

[2] Do the members of your local 
association make systematic efforts to 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] All people have some interest 
in public schools because they have 
been to school, have children in 
school, or pay taxes for school sup- 
port. 

[2] Satisfied, happy, and well- 
taught children are excellent school 
publicity. 

[3] A good school program may 
be wrecked by lack of public under- 
standing. 

[4] Teacher participation in com- 
munity activities should be a part 
of the program to build informed, 
active lay support for schools. 



keep in touch with community needs? 
[C: 214-25] 

[3] Are all teachers in your district 
able to answer questions about the schools 
with regard to objectives, accomplish- 
ments, needs, and difficulties? [E; F: 
51-73; G: 51-53] 

[4] What groups of citizens in your 
community are working actively for and 
with the schools? What school groups 
are working with them? 

[5] Do any groups in your community 
work actively against the public schools? 
What does the local association do to 
combat their efforts? [H; 51-64] 

[6] Do friendly relations exist between 
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the schools and the local press and radio 

stations? [F: 130-64] 

[7] What Is the public relations pro- 
gram of your state education association ? 
How does your local cooperate? [H] 

Things to do 

[1] Analyze local newspaper items 
about the local schools. On the basis of 
the analysis, help your association plan 
a broad program of public relations. [B; 
C; D; H] 

[2] Plan with the colleges to conduct 
workshops on problems of informing the 
public about education and winning sup- 
port for adequate school programs. 

[3] Make a card index of the mem- 
bers of your association who could be 
helpful in a public relations program 
because of such abilities as writing, 
speaking, conference direction, making 
posters, or participation in civic groups. 
Use as many persons as possible in cur- 
rent public relations activities. 

[4] Survey the teaching staff to dis- 
cover those who because of contacts with 
lay leaders in all fields could be asked to 
keep people informed about the schools. 

[5] Work with parent-teacher associa- 
tions and other groups in developing 
ways for cooperation and understanding. 

[6] Use interviews to discover whether 
or not the local public-relations program 
appeals to the man in the street. 

[7] Organize a local committee to 
participate in American Education Week 
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and other programs of your state and 
national associations. 

Selected references 

[A] Farley, Belmont. "Focus on Edu- 
cation." Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 37: 608-609; Decem- 
ber 1948. 

[B] Fine, Benjamin. Educational Pub- 
licity. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 320 p. 

[C] Kindred, Leslie W., issue editor. 
"Public Relations in Secondary Schools." 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 32: 11-310; 
February 1948. $1. 

[D] Misner, Paul J., issue editor. 
"Public Relations Number." Education 
69: 199-244; December 1948. 

[E] Mort, Paul R. "Developing Lay 
Leadership." Official Report, 1946. 
Washington, D.C,: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1946. p. 106-13. $1. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Teacher and Public. Eighth Yearbook. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1934. 
240 p. $1. 

[G] School Executive. "The Public- 
Relations Program." School Executive 64: 
45-56; July 1945. 

[H] School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Today s Techniques: Successful 
Practices in School Public Relations. De- 
troit, Mich.: Otis A. Crosby, Detroit 
Public Schools, 1943, 256 p. 
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XVEL 

STRONG tOCAL UNITS AND BETTER 
SCHOOLBOARDS 



THE ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT should be 
large enough to provide an adequate 
program of elementary and secondary 
education, to facilitate efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of school services, 
and to promote equalization of school 
costs. 

Regardless of the size of the adminis- 
trative unit, good schools will not be 
possible unless the board of education has 
both courage and social vision. The mem- 
bers of the local board should be upright, 
capable, and devoted citizens who under- 
stand their chief role as policy-making. 
They employ administrators and class- 
room teachers with the preparation and 
ability necessary to handle the technical 
phases of education. 

State policies for education are usually 
determined by a state board of educa- 
tion. It also should be made up of citi- 
zens of high character and purpose. 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] Is your school district large enough 
to permit the selection of competent 
schoolboard members? [H: 51-60] 

[2] Does the method of selecting state 
and local schoolboard members ensure 
that they will be truly representative 
people and of high caliber? [C: 26-32; 
H: 56-60] 

[3] Are your state and local school- 
boards revealed as superior, average, or 
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THINK . . . PLAN ... ACT ... 

[1] Partisan politics should not 
govern the selection of local or state 
boards of education. 

[2] The number of schoolboard 
members in the nation is approxi- 
mately one-half the number of 
teachers. 

[3] About 78,000 school districts, 
or 71 percent of all, do not operate 
high schools. Others have high 
schools that are too small to offer 
a satisfactory program. 

[4] Schoolboards are chosen, 
usually by popular election, to repre- 
sent all the people. They owe no 
allegiance in school matters to any 
social, political, economic, or any 
other special interest group. 



poor when examined in the light of pre- 
ferred practices? [H: 53, 60, 68-71] 

[4] How many children is it prac- 
ticable for a school administrative unit 
to serve? [D: 79-88] 

[5] What studies have been made of 
the reorganization of school districts in 
your county and state? [B: 111-24] 

[6] Could the county, or a similar 
large area, be made the local school ad- 
ministrative unit under the present laws 
of your state? [E: 157-82] 
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Things to do 

[1] Have the local association discuss 
with school administrators the possible 
improvements in school transportation, 
tuition charges, and other school services 
which would result from the enlargement 
of school districts, 

[2] Thru a study of population trends, 
building developments, industries, trad- 
ing centers, and community services in 
your county determine the best locations 
for permanent school centers. 

[3] Urge the state education associa- 
tion to develop a state plan for district 
reorganization whereby every child will 
have better school opportunity. 

[4] Analyze the relationships that 
exist between educational associations 
and boards of education. Suggest possi- 
ble new ways for cooperative action. 

[5] If an examination of state or 
local schoolboards in your state reveals 
important weaknesses, urge the adoption 
of corrective legislation. 

Selected references 

[A] Carpenter, C. C, "Characteristics 
of a Satisfactory Administrative Unit." 
American School Board Journal 117: 27- 
28; December 1948. 

[B] Alves, Henry F., and Morphet, 
Edgar L. Principles and Procedures in the 
Organization of Satisfactory Local School 
Units. US Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bulletin 1938, No, 



11. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1939. 164 p. 

[C] American Association of School 
Administrators. School Boards in Action. 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1946. 
413 p. $2. 

[D] Dawson, Howard A., and others. 
Your School District. Report of the Na- 
tional Commission on School District 
Reorganization. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Rural Education, National 
Education Association, 1948. 286 p. 

[E] Moehlman, Arthur B. School 
Administration. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1940. 929 p. 

[F] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Education for All American 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: the Commis- 
sion, 1944. 421 p. $1. 

[G] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Education for All American 
Children. Washington, D. C.: the Com- 
mission, 1948. 292 p. $1.25. 

[H] National Education Association, 
Research Division, "Status and Practices 
of Boards of Education." Research Bul- 
letin 24: 47-83; April 1946. 25^. 

[I] Reeder, Ward G. School Boards 
and Superintendents. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. 278 p. 
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xvm. 

ADEQUATE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EVERY CHILD 



REGARDLESS OF RACE, creed, or eco- 
nomic status of the family, every child 
should have school opportunities suited 
to his needs and abilities. 

Good curriculums, safe buildings, and 
sufficient instructional materials are es- 
sential to a modern public-school pro- 
gram. 

A staff of highly competent and well- 
prepared teachers, professionally inter- 
ested in understanding and serving youth, 
should be provided thruout the educa- 
tional program. 

Effective democratic educational ad- 
ministration is necessary in all schools to 
assure adequate educational opportunity 
for every child. 

Additional state, local, and federal 
funds are needed to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all children. 

Things to find out 

[I] Has your state defined a public- 
school foundation program in terms of 
specific annual costs of education recog- 
nized as the bask amount that must be 
provided for children in the state? [E: 
43-48; F: 94] 

[2] Are children deprived of schooling 
because of inadequate transportation? 
[G: 29-42] 

[3] What percent of the children of 
1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] In 14 states (Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming) 
the average number of days of school 
attendance by each pupil was less 
than 145 days in 1945-46. 

[2] In each of seven states (Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) 
more than 4400 one-teacher schools 
were operating during 1945-46. 

[3] Only four states allocate state 
funds to local school units for the 
education of public-school students 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades, and only eight states allocate 
funds to schools for kindergarten 
and nursery children. 

[4] The 1940 census figures indi- 
cated that only 24.1% of those over 
25 had completed high school. 



school age are enrolled in the schools of 

your community? Of your state? [H] 

[4] Are pupils in actual attendance at 
school for as much as 180 days each year? 

[5] Do the local schools give basic ex- 
periences that will help children to make 
occupational choices? [B: 147-76] 
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[6] Is educational opportunity lim- 
ited in your state because of discrimina- 
tions for race, creed, color, or economic 
status? [A: 16-45; G: 54-58] 

Things to do 

[1] Encourage your local and state 
education associations to establish com- 
mittees with responsibilities for improv- 
ing educational opportunities. 

[2] Investigate students who have 
dropped out of school and obtain scholar- 
ships for able students. 

[3] Guide students into curriculums 
that will retain their interest in educa- 
tion. 

[4] Recommend improvements in the 
local and state school finance systems 
that will increase educational opportu- 
nities. 

[5] Encourage the consolidation of 
school districts so that students may 
have better opportunities. 

[6] Make a study of highschool grad- 
uates to determine what they do after 
graduation. Recommend needed changes 
in school programs. 

[7] Make an educational plan for 
those children in the local school dis- 
trict who are not attending school. 

[8] Review the local school program 
in relation to child interests, vocational 
opportunities, and the plans of parents. 

Selected references 

[A] American Association of School 
Administrators. Paths to Better Schools. 
Twenty-Third Yearbook. Washington, 
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lar No. 241. Washington, D.C.: US 
Office of Education, May 1948. 4 p. 
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XIX. 



EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY THRU 
STATE AND FEDERAL AID 



FUNDS for public education must be 
obtained from the sources of wealth and 
income in the total population. Taxation 
for education must be adjusted continu- 
ously to economic changes in the sources 
from which income is derived. 

The average expenditure per class- 
room in any state should be no less than 
20% below the median for all class- 
rooms in the nation. 

The average expenditure per classroom 
in any school administrative unit should 
be no less than 20% below the median 
for all classrooms of the state. 

In total, the cost of public education 
in the nation should be provided by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments ap- 
proximately in the proportions repre- 
sented by 10%, 60%, and 30%, respec- 
tively. 

At least one-half of state and federal 
funds for education should be distributed 
on the basis of equalization principles. 

Things to find out 

[1] Is at least 60% of the total cost 
of education in the state contributed 
from state sources? [E: 95; F: 128] 

[2] Does your state allot funds to 
local school units on the basis of equaliza- 
tion principles? [E: 95] 

[3] How well does your state measure 
up in the acceptance of recommended 
school finance goals? [G] 
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[1] The average current expendi- 
ture per pupil ranged from $46.32 
for Mississippi to $215.44 for Mon- 
tana for the school year 1945-46. 

[2] In 1945 per-capita income 
varied from $555 in Mississippi to 
$1703 in Nevada. 

[3] In seven states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee) the amount expended 
for current operation of schools was 
less than $85 per pupil for the school 
year 1945-46. 

[4] Three billion dollars addi- 
tional is needed annually to provide 
a reasonable minimum opportunity 
for all elementary- and secondary- 
school children. 



[4] Does the median annual amount 
paid to teachers in your state exceed the 
average paid to all gainfully employed 
workers in the state? [B: 14; D: 129; H] 

[5] Determine what steps have been 
taken by your state education association 
to develop support for federal aid. [E: 
97, 110] 

[6] Under what conditions should 
federal funds be given to the individual 
states to support public education? [C: 
23-47] 
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Things to do 

[1] Help to inform the members of 
your local association on legislation for 
federal aid to public education. 

[2] Develop ways to support the school 
finance program approved by your state 
department of education or by your state 
education association. 

[3] Support movements for the im- 
provement of the general property tax. 
Make a study of assessments and admin- 
istrative procedures. 

[4] Support a state program for ob- 
taining more state revenues from busi- 
ness and personal income taxes. 

[5] Prepare a statement of recom- 
mended changes which should be made 
in the state-aid plan operating in your 
state. Present the proposals to the local 
education association for discussion. 

[6] Explore the sources of revenue in 
your local school district and suggest 
new sources. 

[7] Compare the plan for allotting 
state aid in your state with plans used in 
other states. Propose improvements. 

Selected references 

[A] Edwards, Newton. Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity for Youth. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. 189 p. 

[B] National Education Association. 



The Pacts On Federal Aid for Schools. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1948. 
23 p. 15<J. 

[C] National Education Association 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and American Council on Edu- 
cation, Problems and Policies Committee. 
Federal-State Relations in Education. 
Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1945. 47 p. [Out of print. Available in 
libraries.] 

[D] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation A Review of Pertinent Facts." 
Research Bulletin 20: 119-47; September 
1942. 25$. 

[E] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "School Finance 
Goals." Research Bulletin 26: 87-127; 
October 1946. 25 #. 

[F] National Education Association, 
Research Division. "Statistics of State 
Progress in Public Education." Research 
Bulletin 25: 117-75; December 1947. 

[G] Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Institute of Administrative Re- 
search. Still Unfinished Our Educa- 
tional Obligation to America's Children. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1948. 34 p. 250. 

[H] Consult references cited in Study 
Guide XL 
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XX. 



SAFE AND HEALTHFUL COMMUNITIES 
FOR EVERY CHILD 



FROM DATA now available, it appears 
that health definitely was improved in 
the period between World Wars I and II, 
altho medical rejections in the second 
war were still so numerous as to justify 
national concern. 

Thru physical examinations the schools 
are discovering many causes of poor 
health among tomorrow's adults. Their 
prompt identification for medical treat- 
ment is a concern of all school personnel. 

In view of the large annual accident 
toll of nearly 100,000 lives and 10,000,000 
injuries to persons in the United States, 
the schools have accepted the responsibil- 
ity for safety instruction, and providing 
a safe environment. The problem now 
for schools is how can the job best be 
undertaken. 

Things to find out 

[1] Does your school provide in- 
struction in health, safety, physical fit- 
ness, athletic and recreational activities? 
[B: 59-132; G: 211-350] 

[2] How many teachers receive in- 
service preparation for health and safety 
teaching? [B: 269-71; E: 50-52] 

[3] Is there a definite program of 
safety instruction designed to help chil- 
dren and youth meet the hazards which 
face them in their daily living in and out 
of school? [F] 

[4] Does the school provide for 
1949-50 



THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1] Many inductees into the mili- 
tary forces had physical defects 
which, tho noted earlier in school 
examinations, had not been cor- 
rected. 

[2] The correction of individual 
defects and the elimination of local 
hazards call for community coopera- 
tion by all agencies. 

[3] Accidents claim the lives of 
more children than any other single 
cause. 

[4] Drivers sixteen to twenty 
years of age have a traffic accident 
record worse than that of any other 
age group. 

[5] In order that our children 
may lead safe and healthful lives 
many more teachers are needed who 
have had specialized preparation to 
teach health and safety. 



health and dental examinations, im- 
munization against communicable dis- 
eases, and testing programs for vision 
and hearing? [B: 27-58; D: 19-32] 

[5] Does the school system invite 
parents and other citizens to help solve 
community health and safety problems? 
[B: 297-319; F: 21-23] 

[6] Does the school system employ 
nurses and use community survey tech- 
nics to discover local health needs? 
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[7] Who regularly inspects the school 
plant to insure a safe, sanitary, and 
healthful school? [B: 227-49] 

Things to do 

[1] Determine where the school's in- 
structional program may be strengthened 
with respect to health and safety needs 
[B; G; F] 

[2] Promote school-community action 
in giving periodic health examinations to 
children. [A] 

[3] Investigate the circumstances of 
all accidents involving school children 
to determine needed instructional pro- 
cedures in safety. 

[4] Demonstrate to the community 
the methods used by the schools to keep 
children safe and healthy. 

[5] Enlist the cooperation of parents 
in creating safer and more healthful 
home and play environment. 

[6] Work with public and private 
community agencies for strong health 
and safety programs. [D; E] 

Selected references 

[A] American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. The 
Needs of Children and Youth in Health 
Education, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. Washington, D.C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1945. 8 p. 50. 

[B] American Association of School 
Administrators. Health in Schools. Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, a department of the NEA, 
1942. Fifth printing, 1948. 400 p. $1.50. 
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[C] American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges and National Commission 
on Safety Education. Safety Education 
for Teachers. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association. Part I: 
A Guide for Administrators in Teachers 
Colleges and Schools of Education, 1946. 
62 p. 300. Part II: A Guide for College 
Instructors of Safety Education, 1947. 
123 p. 500. 

[D] National Committee on School 
Health Policies. Suggested School 
Health Policies. Second edition. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 46 p. 250. 

[E] National Education Association, 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. Let's Teach Driving: An Adminis- 
trative Guideboo\. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association, 1947. 135 p. 500. 

[F] National Education Association, 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. The High School Principal and 
Safety. Washington, D.C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1948. 31 p. 350. 

[G] National Education Association 
and American Medical Association, Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation. Health Education. Third revised 
edition. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1948. 490 p. $3. 

[H] President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference. Report of Committee on Edu- 
cation. Washington, D.C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 27 p. [To be revised.] 
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XXI. 
AN EFFECTIVE UNESCO 



WITH the convocation of the General 
Conference of Unesco in Paris in No- 
vember 1946 a positive step was taken to 
enlist the services of education in the 
cause of world peace. Mustering the 
forces of education, science, and the 
creative arts, and enlisting such agencies 
as the press, radio, and motion picture, 
Unesco has begun to promote "free trade 
in ideas" among the peoples of all lands. 

As an instrument for building a genu- 
ine people's peace Unesco offers an 
unparalleled opportunity. But Unesco is 
only an instrument. It will not, and can- 
not, do the job alone. Every teacher every- 
where, and every professional organiza- 
tion of teachers, must know Unesco's 
aims and program and must help to 
translate them into the reality of genuine 
world goodwill. In this endeavor we dare 
not fail, for it is rather clear that we 
shall have no second chance. [See Part V 
of this HANDBOOK.] 

Things to find out 

[ 1 ] What is the basic, underlying pur- 
pose of Unesco? [C: 12; D: 69] 

[2] How was Unesco established? 
[D] When and where was the third 
General Conference of Unesco? [B] 

[3] What is the relation between 
Unesco and the National Commission 
for Unesco? [D; G: 12-14] 

[4] In what way can the WOTP affect 
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THINK . . . PLAN . . . ACT . . . 

[1 ] Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed. [Unesco Preamble] 

[2] The responsibility of teachers 
to promote international cooperation 
thru education has been increased, 
not lightened, by the creation of 
Unesco. 

[3] Teachers professional associa- 
tions local, state, national, and in- 
ternational will need to support 
and assist Unesco and perhaps, on 
occasion, to urge it to more vigorous 
action. 

[4] Before teachers can success- 
fully guide their pupils in world 
citizenship they must obtain the 
teaching materials and secifre the 
professional training essential to that 
task. 

[5] "If peace is to endure, educa- 
tion must establish the moral unity 
of mankind." [President Truman] 



the accomplishments of Unesco? [A; C: 
44-46] 

[5] How should the individual 
teacher modify his procedures because of 
Unesco? [D: 86-92] 

[6] What is the Executive Board of 
Unesco? How is it created? What are 
its duties? [C: 28-35; G: 2-3] 

[7] What are the major items in the 
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immediate program of Unesco? [D: 91- 
92; E; F] 

[8] What countries have ratified 
Unesco? [G] How may other nations 
become Unesco members? [C: 20] 

Things to do 

[1] Make sure that your local associa- 
tion has an effective committee on inter- 
national relations. 

[2] Promptly inform the state associa- 
tion and NEA headquarters of the name 
of the chairman of your local committee 
and type of the committee's program. 

[3] Suggest that your advisory mem- 
ber of the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations write to NEA headquar- 
ters for any free materials currently 
available to advisory members. 

[4] Form a local study group on 
Unesco. Explore [a] its integral rela- 
tionships with the United Nations; [b] 
the organization and functions of the 
National Commission for Unesco; and 
[c] the implications for Unesco in 
WOTP, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. 

[5] Arrange programs during the year 
to inform both your local and state asso- 
ciations about the problems and pro- 
gram of Unesco. 

[6] Establish a bookshelf on Unesco, 
the United Nations, and other phases of 
international relations in your profes- 
sional library. Use local publications 
and bulletin boards to direct attention to 
these materials. 



[7] Explore what your schools can 
do to improve intergroup relationships 
and understanding. 

[8] Consider the possibility of a 
teacher exchange by some member of 
your association. [For information write 
to: United States Office of Education, 
Division of International Relations, 
Washington, D.C.] 

Selected references 

[A] Carr, William G. "WOTP in 
London." Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 37: 345; September 
1948. 

[B] Marshall, Kendric N. "Unesco 
Begins Its Third Year." Journal of the 
National Education Association 38: 100- 
101; February 1949. 

[C] Rotary International. In the Minds 
of Men. Chicago: Rotary International, 
1946. 61 p. 

[D] School Executive. "Unesco and 
Education in the World Today" [a series 
of articles, selected references, and sug- 
gestions for study]. School Executive 66: 
51-94; October 1946. 

[E] Snyder, Harold E. "Unesco's First 
Priority." Educational Leadership 6: 20- 
25; October 1948. 

[F] Stoddard, George D. "Education 
in Unesco." Phi Delta Kappan 30: 71- 
75; November 1948. 

[G] United States National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. Unesco and You. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2904. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 42 p. 
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NEA GROWTH AND GOALS 1917-1951 



The membership growth of the National 
Education Association, 1917-1949, shown in 
the following figures and chart is encourag- 
ing. It was accomplished by the enthusiastic 
cooperation of leaders in every state and ter- 
ritory. The Victory Action Program Goal of 
800,000 members by 1951 furnishes the pro- 
fession with a thrilling challenge. It will not 
be reached easily but it can be achieved by 
the fulf cooperation of the leaders in every 
state and local community. 



Year 

1917 
1922 
1927 
1932 
1937 
1942 
1947 
1949 
1950 
1951 



Membership 

8,466 
118,032 
140,633 

1 84,394 
181,228 
217,943 
386,643 
427,527 
625,961 * 

824.395 * 



Increase 

10 

109,566 
22,601 
43,761 
-3,166 
36,715 
1 68,700 
40,884 
198,434 
1 98,434 
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Victory Action Program 

NEA-STATE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
ACHIEVEMENT 1949 

[See table on opposite page} 



WITH an increase in NEA dues from 
$3 to $5 and marked increases in the 
dues of many state and local associations 
this year, NEA membership has held 
within 3% of last year's high. This is a 
record of which all who had a part in 
achieving it may well be proud. 

Forty states, Alaska and Hawaii, have 
achieved two or more stars as shown in 
the table on the next page. Idaho, Oregon, 
Alaska and Hawaii have already achieved 
their 1951 Victory Honor Roll goals and 
other states are nearing their goals. 

This year in assigning stars, account 
is taken of the increase in NEA dues 
which went into effect during the year 
a step which was not foreseen when the 
Victory Action Program was adopted in 
1946. Thus a state which approximated 
its 1947-48 NEA membership goal in the 
face of this increase really made a gain 
of 66% in NEA support and is entided 
to its achievement star for 1949. 

Assignment of stars is based on the 
Victory Program table on page 73 of 
this HANDBOOK. Where necessary, an ad- 
justment factor of 20% has been allowed 
to take into account that there are still 
many temporary and substandard teach- 
ers in the schools. 

Since this is the third year of the Vic- 
tory Action Program, three stars represent 



normal progress. Membership in college 
chapters of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica has also been taken into consideration 
in assigning stars. When the 13,455 col- 
lege FTA members are added to the total 
NEA membership, the overall figure is 
440,982. 

Several of the states have made con- 
tinued progress and gains in NEA mem- 
bership during 1948-49. California's en- 
rolment of 2296 additional teachers over 
last year's total headed this list. Other 
states showing substantial gains included 
Tennessee, 1625; New Mexico, 515; Ore- 
gon, 475; and Texas, 468. 

The great gains come with the adop- 
tion of unified dues. Most of the states 
have adopted the Unified Dues Plan 
either outright or in principle. Other state 
and local associations should take this 
step during the fall of 1949. If the 1949- 
50 membership campaigns of affiliated 
associations are placed on a unified dues 
basis, membership rolls should grow and 
bridge the distance between state and 
national membership. 

In the years ahead, the public will tend 
to value the efforts of teachers according 
to the standards they set for themselves. 
Professional associations have a major 
role to play in this development of Ameri- 
can life. 
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IVEA-STATE MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENT 1949 



States and other areas 


Esti- 
mated 
number 
of 
teachers 
1948-49 


Membership in National 
Education Association 


Rank 


Membership in 
Affiliated State 
Associations 


Percent 
NBA 
mem- 
bership 
is of 
state 
mem- 
bership 
1949 


Hank 
of 
CoL 
9 


May 
31, 
1948 


May 
31, 
1949 


Percent 
of 
teachers 
mem- 
bers 
1949 


of 
Col. 
5 


May 
31, 

1948 


May 
31, 
1949 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Total 


937,765 
21,500 
4,850 
13,269 
59,500 
9,150 
10,712 
1,790 
16,932 
23,866 
4,634 
45,709 
24,400 
22,770 
16,634 
19,167 
15,550 
6,150 
10,150 
23,900 
36,300 
20,500 
15,250 
24,000 
4,700 
12,550 
1,198 
3,022 
27,946 
4,350 
44,000 
26,739 
6,520 
43,921 
17,500 
10,163 
59,746 
3,900 
16,709 
7,532 
20,750 
46,000 
5,052 
2,630 
20,400 
15,450 
15,700 
23,105 
2,675 
492 
3,602 
3,330 
32,000 
9,400 


441,127 
13,991 
3,769 
9,227 
29,949 
4,647 
4,459 
981 
5,050 
11,894 
4,228 
23,879 
17,304 
8,291 
11,424 
10,545 
5,354 
3,085 
6,221 
6,454 
10,599 
5,501 
3,978 
10,851 
3,630 
3,863 
1,029 
1,228 
12,273 
2,953 
15,744 
10,234 
2,781 
27,289 
5,799 
7,341 
38,031 
283 
5,451 
1,451 
16,227 
13,697 
5,035 
1,178 
12,137 
12,405 
13,536 
7,420 
1,293 
397 
1,860 
3,217 
921 
415 
16 
312 


427,527 
14,291 
4,034 
8,899 
32,245 
4,517 
3,792 
903 
4,654 
11,186 
4,370 
22,913 
15,727 
7,913 
11,104 
9,756 
4,773 
2,558 
6,039 
5,922 
10,275 
5,495 
3,815 
11,113 
3,708 
3,461 
915 
1,189 
11,349 
3,468 
13,194 
9,729 
2,706 
24,665 
5,846 
7,816 
35,748 
288 
5,000 
1,415 
17,852 
14,165 
5,142 
850 
11,828 
12,257 
13,814 
6,991 
1,373 
388 
1,426 
3,210 
720 
176 
22 
522 


46 
66 
83 
67 
54 
49 
35 
50 
27 
47 
94 
50 
64 
35 
67 
51 
31 
42 
60 
25 
28 
27 
25 
46 
79 
28 
76 
39 
41 
80 
30 
36 
42 
56 
33 
77 
60 
7 
30 
19 
86 
31 
102 
32 
58 
79 
88 
30 
51 
79 
40 
96 
2 
2 


" 15" 
6 
13 
21 
26 
35 
24 
46 
27 
3 
25 
16 
36 
14 
23 
40 
29 
18 
49 
44 
47 
48 
28 
9 
45 
12 
33 
31 
7 
42 
34 
30 
20 
37 
11 
17 
51 
43 
50 
5 
39 
1 
38 
19 
8 
4 
41 
22 
10 
32 
2 
52 
53 


802,773 
14,533 
3,751 
10,409 
46,454 
9,452 
9,285 
1,595 
12,275 
16,492 
4,178 
40,000* 
24,856 
21,325 
16,237 
17,603 
10,900 
6,480* 
6,458 
20,000* 
30,478 
15,341 
9,000 
23,769 
3,875 
11,916 
1,046 
3,084 
26,270 
5,009 
43,431 
18,000* 
5,800 
41,075 
15,895 
6,865 
52,577* 
4,010 
9,030 
7,134 
19,312 
40,572 
5,345 
2,480 
15,945* 
13,100* 
14,505 
22,125 
2,301* 
275 
2,301 
3,174 
27,150 
8,300 


824,395 
15,046 
4,084 
10,360 
52,500* 
9,555 
9,529 
1,680 
12,975 
16,486 
4,309 
41,000* 
25,059 
21,404 
16,550 
18,150* 
11,000* 
6,482 
6,700 
20,000* 
30,891 
16,007 
9,004 
24,225 
4,080 
12,072 
971* 
3,210 
27,672 
5,048 
45, 550* 
19,211 
5,452 
41,873 
16,168 
7,555 
52,884 
4, 01 Ob 
8,089 
7,310 
19,942 
42,321 
5,650* 
2,651 
16,575* 
13,125* 
14,425 
23,105 
2,442 
275> 
1,833 
3,200* 
25,600* 
9,100 


52 
95 
99 
86 
61 
47 
40 
54 
36 
68 
101 
56 
63 
37 
67 
54 
43 
39 
90 
30 
33 
34 
42 
46 
91 
29 
94 
37 
41 
69 
29 
51 
50 
59 
36 
103 
68 
7 
62 
19 
90 
33 
91 
32 
71 
93 
96 
30 
56 
141 
78 
100 
3 
2 


"*7 

5 
14 
23 
31 
36 
28 
41 
18 
3 
26 
21 
39 
20 
27 
33 
37 
12 
47 
44 
42 
34 
32 
11 
49 
8 
38 
35 
17 
48 
29 
30 
24 
40 
2 
19 
51 
22 
50 
13 
43 
10 
45 
16 
9 
6 
46 
25 
1 
15 
4 
52 
53 


***** Alabama. . .. 


A" < A"A"A"Ar Arizona . 


iririeir Arkansas 


fc-fr-S-Carrfornia 


ificic Colorado . 


^Connecticut 
fc"^TTfcr Del aware. 


**F!orda 
***Georgia 
**** Idaho 


iricic Illinois 


**-* Indiana 


fc-fc-fc-lowa . . 


***Kansas 


**Kentucky 


^-Louisiana 


fc -fa Maine 


fc"*"A"A'*MaryIand 


^Massachusetts.... 


*fa'k Michigan. 


^ ik M i n nesota 


^-fc Mississippi 




* if if if if Montana 


Nebraska 


**-&* Nevada. 


fc-fcNew Hampshire . 


^^j^ New Jersey 


^yt^New Mexico 


fcNew York Upstate 


A-^-North Carolina. . . 


Icific North Dakota 


***Ohio 


fc -if ^-Oklahoma 


fc-fc^-fc^Oregon 


A'-A^Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island ..... 


^^fcSouth Carolina 


South Dakota 


^"A"A"A"ArTennessee 


*-*"*Texas 


* icicicic Utah 


Vermont 


A"A"fc Virginia 


*"A"fc**Washington . 


^^-^^^-West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


*-*-*Wyoming 


**** Alaska 


J-Dist of Col. 


*****Hawaii 
New York City 


Puerto Rico 


Other possessions . . 


Foreign 

































* Estimated by officials of state education associations. 
Estimated on the basis of 80% of teachers in 1948-49 

1949-50 



* Membership for May 31, 1948. 
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RANK OF STATES W NEA MEMBERSHIP 

Percent NEA Membership Is oj State Association Membership 



Membership in Affiliated 
State Associations 
May 31 ,1949 


Number of 
NEA Members 
May 31, 1949 


Percent NEA 
Membership Is of 
State Membership 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


824,395 


426, 983 


52 




1. Pennsylvania .. . 
2. California 
3. New York (Upstate) 
4. Texas 
5. Ohio 


52,884 
52,500* 
45,550* 
42,321 
41,873 
41,000* 
30,891 
27,672 
25,600' 
25,059 
24 T 225 
23,105 
21,404 
20,000* 
19,942 
19,211 
18,150* 
16,575* 
16,550 
16,486 
16,168 
16,007 
15,046 
14,425 
13,125* 
12,975 
12,072 
11,000* 
10,360 
9,555 
9,529 
9,100 
9,004 
8,089 
7,555 
7,310 
6,700 
6,482 
5,650* 
5,452 
5,048 
4,309 
4,084 
4,080 
4,010* 
3,210 
3,200* 
2,651 
2,442 
1,833 
1,680 
971* 
275* 


1. Pennsylvania 
2. California 
3. Ohio 


35,748 
32,245 
24,665 
22,913 
17,852 
15,727 
14,291 
14,165 
13,814 
13,194 
12,257 
11,828 
11,349 
11,186 
11,113 
11,104 
10,275 
9,756 
9,729 
8,899 
7,913 
7,816 
6,991 
6,039 
5,922 
5,846 
5,495 
5,142 
5,000 
4,773 
4,654 
4,517 
4,370 
4,034 
3,815 
3,792 
3,708 
3,468 
3,461 
3,210 
2,706 
2,558 
1,426 
1,415 
1,373 
1,189 
915 
903 
850 
720 
388 
288 
176 


1. Alaska 


141 
103 
101 
100 
99 
96 
95 
94 
93 
91 
91 
90 
90 
86 
78 
71 
69 
68 
68 
67 
63 
62 
61 
59 
56 
56 
54 
54 
51 
50 
47 
46 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
37 
37 
36 
36 
34 
33 
33 
32 
30 
30 
29 
29 
19 
7 
3 
2 


2. Oregon . 


3. Idaho 


4. Illinois 
5. Tennessee 


4. Hawaii 


5. Arizona 


6. Illinois 


6. Indiana . . 


6. West Virginia 


7. Michigan 


7. Alabama 


7. Alabama 
8. Nevada 


8. New Jersey . . . 
9. New York City. . . 
10. Indiana 
11. Missouri 
12. Wisconsin ... 
13. Iowa 


8. Texas. . 


9. West Virginia. ... 
10. New York (Upstate) 
11. Washington .... 
12. Virginia . . 
13. New Jersey 


9. Washington 


10. Utah 
11. Montana 


12. Maryland 


13. Tennessee 


14. Massachusetts. . . 
15. Tennessee 


14. Georgia ... 
15. Missouri . . 
16- Kansas 
17. Michigan 


14. Arkansas 


15. Dist. of Col 


16. North Carolina . , 
17. Kentucky 
18 Virginia 


16. Virginia 


17. New Mexico 


18. Kentucky 
19. North Carolina... . 
20. Arkansas 


18. Georgia 


19. Kansas 


19. Pennsylvania 


20. Georoia 


20. Kansas 


21 Oklahoma 


21 . I owa 


21. Indiana 


22. Minnesota 


22- Oregon 


22. South Carolina 


23. Alabama 


23. Wisconsin. . . . 


23. California 


24 West Virginia 


24. Maryland 


24. Ohio 


25. Washington 
28 Florida 


25. Massachusetts 
26. Oklahoma 


25. Wyoming 


26. Illinois 


27. Nebraska 


27. Minnesota 


27. Kentucky 


28 Louisiana 


28. Utah 


28. Delaware 


29. Arkansas 


29. South Carolina. . . 
30. Louisiana 


29. North Carolina 


30. Colorado 


30. North Dakota 


31. Connecticut 
32. Puerto Rico 


31. Florida 


31. Colorado 


32. Colorado . 


32. Missouri 


33. Mississippi 


33. Idaho 


33. Louisiana ... 
34. Mississippi 


34. South Carolina ... 
35 Ores on 


34. Arizona .... 


35. Mississippi 


35. New Jersey 


36. South Dakota 


36. Connecticut.. 


36. Connecticut 
37. Maine 


37 Maryland 


37. Montana 


38. Maine 


38. New Mexico 


38. New Hampshire. .. . 
39. Iowa 


39 Utah 


39. Nebraska 


40 North Dakota 


40. Hawaii 


40. Oklahoma 


41 New Mexico 


41. North Dakota.. . . 


41. Florida 


42. Idaho 


42. Maine 


42. Minnesota 
43. Texas 


43 Arizona 


43. Dist. of Col 


44. Montana 


44. South Dakota 
45i Wyoming 


44. Michigan 
45. Vermont 


45. Rhode Island ... 
46. New Hampshire 
47. Hawaii 
48 Vermont 


46. New Hampshire. . . . 
47. Nevada 


46. Wisconsin 
47. Massachusetts .. . 
48. New York (Upstate) . 
49. Nebraska 


48. Delaware 


49 Wyoming 


49. Vermont 


50 Dist of Col. 


50. New York City 
51 Alaska 


50. South Dakota 


51 Delaware 


51 . Rhode Island 


52 Nevada 


52. Rhode Island . . . 


52. New York City 


53 Alaska 


53 Puerto Rico 


53. Puerto Rico 









* Estimated by officials of state education associations. 

ft Estimated on the basis of 80 percent of teachers in 1948-49. 

t Membership for May 31, 1948. 

c This total does not agree with the total on page 69 since it excludes other possessions and foreign. 
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OR LOSS DURING 1948-49 



States and 
Other Areas 


May 
31, 
1945 


May 
31, 

1946 


May 
31, 
1947 


May 
31, 
1948 


May 
31, 
1949 


Gain 
or 
Loss 


Percent 
of Gain 
or Loss 


1948-49 
Goal 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Total .... 


331 ,605 


340,973 


386,643 


441,127 


427,527 


-13,600 


-3 


561 ,002 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California ... 
Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


11,780 
2,679 
4,728 
22,924 
4,350 

2,872 
929 
3,271 
7,838 
1,716 


11,571 
2,650 
6,095 
23,524 
4,352 

2,878 
925 
3,553 
9,558 
1,680 


12,351 
3,178 
7,325 
24,862 
4,298 

4,198 
969 
4,098 
11,154 
1,614 


13,991 
3,769 
9,227 
29,949 
4,647 

4,459 
981 
5,050 
11,894 
4,228 


14,291 
4,034 
8,899 
32,245 
4,517 

3,792 
903 
4,654 
11,186 
4,370 


300 
265 
-328 
2,296 
-130 

-667 
-78 
-396 
-708 
142 


2 

7 
-4 
3 
-3 

-15 


Q 

-6 
3 


14,172 
3,751 
9,621 
35,451 
6,249 

6,068 
1,186 
7,459 
13,427 
4,178 


Illinois 


17,259 


18,478 


22,755 


23,879 


22,913 


966 


4 


29,253 


Indiana 


13,402 


12,911 


14,457 


17,304 


15,727 


-1,577 


9 


19,822 


Iowa.. . 


7,351 


6,404 


6,921 


8,291 


7,913 


378 


5 


12,636 


Kansas 
Kentucky 

Louisiana. . 


8,832 
7,195 

4,138 


9,574 
9,018 

3,981 


10,342 
10,970 

4,998 


11,424 
10,545 

5,354 


11,104 
9,756 

4,773 


-320 
-789 

-581 


-3 

11 


13,029 
12,898 

7,203 


Maine 
Maryland.. . 
Massachusetts .... 
Michigan. . . 

Minnesota . . . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska. 

Nevada... 


2,358 
3,603 
5,001 
8,092 

4,893 
3,124 
7,070 
1,136 
2,808 

725 


2,077 
3,624 
4,497 
7,230 

5,005 
3,938 
6,787 
3,190 
3,471 

658 


2,636 
4,456 
5,428 
7,726 

4,856 
3,916 
8,190 
3,287 
3,726 

758 


3,085 
6,221 
6,454 
10,599 

5,501 
3,978 
10,851 
3,630 
3,863 

1,029 


2,558 
6,039 
5,922 
10,275 

5,495 
3,815 
11,113 
3,708 
3,461 

915 


-527 
-182 
-532 
-324 

-6 
-163 
262 
78 
-402 

114 


-17 
-3 
-8 
-3 

* 
-4 
2 
2 
-10 

11 


4,217 
6,300 
10,970 
17,226 

8,781 
5,652 
15,157 
3,712 
6,548 

1,035 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey . . 
New Mexico. . . . 
New York (Upstate) 

North Carolina. . . . 
North Dakota. . . 
Ohio 


953 
8,555 
1,440 
13,961 

8,992 
2,729 
24 578 


907 
8,771 
1,721 
13,410 

10,511 
2,711 
23,835 


1,145 
10,641 
2,265 
14,552 

10,970 
2,772 
24,474 


1,228 
12,273 
2,953 
15,744 

10,234 
2,781 
27,289 


1,189 
11,349 
3,468 
13,194 

9,729 
2,706 
24 665 


-39 
-924 
515 
-2,550 

-505 
-75 
2 624 


-8 

17 
-16 

-5 
-3 
10 


1,847 
16,939 
3,639 
24,973 

12,823 
3,788 
31 885 


Oklahoma. . . 


4,151 


3,423 


4,581 


5,799 


5,846 


47 


1 


9,165 


Oregon. 


6 671 


6,715 


6,735 


7,341 


7 816 


475 


6 


6,865 


Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina . . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee.... 

Texas . . . 


31 ,571 
385 
4,164 
1,199 
8,253 

8 516 


32,787 
320 
3,303 
1,013 
8,212 

9 087 


36,677 
274 
4,149 
1,279 
12,343 

10 898 


38,031 
283 
5,451 
1,451 
16,227 

13,697 


35,748 
288 
5,000 
1,415 
17,852 

14,165 


-2,283 
5 
-451 
-36 
1,625 

468 


-6 
2 
-8 
2 
10 

3 


42,880 
1,526 
6,644 
3,346 
17,256 

22,656 


Utah 


4,411 


4,616 


4,757 


5,035 


5,142 


107 


2 


5,139 


Vermont 
Virginia. . 


1,041 
8,802 


907 
9,266 


911 
10,584 


1,178 
12,137 


850 
11 ,828 


-328 
-309 


-28 
3 


1,612 
13,407 


Washington .. .. 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . 


8,775 

7,253 
6,756 


11,010 

7,145 
6,213 


11,624 

10,620 
6,770 


12,405 

13,536 
7,420 


12,257 

13,814 
6,991 


-148 

278 
-429 


-1 

2 

6 


12,637 

13,859 
12,322 


Wyoming 
Alaska 


974 
295 


1,045 
249 


1,057 
321 


1,293 
397 


1,373 
388 


80 
-9 


6 
-2 


1,629 
275 


Dist. of Col 


1,960 


1,812 


1,887 


1 ,860 


1,426 


-434 


-23 


2,007 


Hawaii 


2,916 


2,923 


3,127 


3,217 


3,210 


-7 


* 


3,174 


New York City.. .. 
Puerto Rico 
Other Possessions 


1,868 
186 
27 


1,023 
218 
31 


1,133 
138 

12 


921 
415 
16 


720 
176 
22 


-201 
-239 
6 


-22 
-58 
38 


9,664 
3,044 


Foreign . 


149 


160 


478 


312 


522 


210 


67 























* Decrease of less than 
1949-50 



of 1 percent. 
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Victory Action Program 

VICTORY PROGRAM MEMBERSHIP GOALS 

[Sec table on opposite page} 



Since the Victory Action Program went 
into effect three years ago, the NEA 
membership has grown by more than 
86,000 members. The table on the oppo- 
site page indicates the additional growth 
possible by 1951. 

Column five shows for each state the 
difference between state association mem- 
bership and NEA membership on May 
31, 1949. The table shows the distance 
each state would have to go to complete 
unification of state and national member- 
ship by 1951. This distance is divided by 
two to show the gain needed for the two 
remaining years of the Victory Program. 
Many states have already reached these 
goals and others are nearing that achieve- 
ment. 

These states have made membership 
gains of 2000 or more during the first 
three years of the program: 



Tennessee .. 9640 
California . 8721 
West Virginia 6669 

Texas 5078 

Illinois 4435 

Missouri . . . 4326 
Michigan . . 3045 
Pennsylvania. 2961 



Indiana 2816 



Arkansas 

Alabama 

Idaho 

New Jersey. . 

Virginia 

Oklahoma . . 
Maryland , , , 



2804 
2720 
2690 
2578 
2562 
2423 
2415 



The table shows that on May 31, 1949, 
the state [and New York City] associ- 
ations affiliated with the NEA had a 
combined membership of 824,395 and 
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the national association a membership of 
426,983 [not counting certain outlying 
areas]. To achieve unification by 1951 
will require a gain of 397,857, an aver- 
age gain of 198,939 each year. 

All but two states have adopted the 
Victory Program in principle or outright. 
Leaders are working toward full achieve- 
ment. The big gains come when the 
Unified Dues Plan has been approved. 

The Victory Action Program pre- 
sents a difficult challenge to the teachers 
of America, but the difficulties of achiev- 
ing this program are as nothing when 
compared with the difficulties we shall 
face if our united profession does not 
make itself strong in preparation for the 
uncertain years which lie ahead. 

Experience has shown that the Victory 
Program goals can be achieved when 
leaders of the state and local associations 
appreciate its importance and determine 
to go forward on a united basis. 

Have for each state, city, town, county, 
or local association a quota in keeping 
with the Victory Program. 

Have some individual or committee 
responsible for seeing that the established 
goal is achieved. 

Complete enrolment as early in the 
year as possible and allow time for fol- 
lowup if needed. 

See that money collected for dues is 
sent on promptly to the state and national 
associations. 
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OUR VICTORY PROGRAM MEMBERSHIP GOALS 

Based on ultimate goaf of unified local, state, and national dues. Explanation on preceding page. 



States and 
Other Areas 


Esti- 
mated 
Number 
of 
Teach- 
ers 
1948-49 


Member- 
ship in 
Affiliated 
State 
Education 
Associa- 
tions 
May 31, 
1949 


NEA 
Member- 
slap 
May 31, 
1949 


Increase 
Needed 
for 
Unifica- 
tion 


* 

Column 
5 


Figure 
for 
1949-50 
(Col 4-f 
Col. 6) 


Figure 
for 
1950-51 
(Same as 
Col. 3) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


937,765 


824,395 


426, 983 c 


397,857 


198,939 


625 477 


824,395 


Alabama 


21,500 


15,046 


14,291 


755 


378 


14,669 


15,046 


Arizona 


4,850 


4,084 


4,034 


50 


25 


4,059 


4,084 


Arkansas 


13,269 


10,360 


8,899 


1,461 


731 


9 630 


10,360 


California 


59 500 


52,500* 


32,245 


20,255 


10,128 


42 373 


52,500 


Colorado 


9,150 


9,555 


4,517 


5,038 


2,519 


7,036 


9,555 


Connecticut 


10,712 


9,529 


3,792 


5,737 


2,869 


6 661 


9,529 


Delaware . . . . . 


1 ,790 


1 ,680 


903 


777 


389 


1 292 


1 ,680 


Florida 


16,932 


12,975 


4,654 


8,321 


4,161 


8,815 


12,975 


Georgia 


23 , 866 


16,486 


11,186 


5,300 


2,650 


13,836 


16,486 


Idaho 


4 634 


4,309 


4,370 


None 




4 309 


4,309 


Illinois 


45 709 


41 ,000* 


22 913 


18,087 


9 044 


31 957 


41,000 


Indiana 


24,400 


25,059 


15,727 


9,332 


4,666 


20,393 


25,059 


1 owa 


22 770 


21 ,404 


7,913 


13,491 


6 746 


14 659 


21,404 


Kansas 


16 634 


16,550 


11,104 


5 446 


2 723 


13 827 


16,550 


Kentucky 


19 167 


18,150* 


9 756 


8.394 


4 ? 197 


13 953 


18 150 


Louisiana 


15,550 


11,000* 


4,773 


6,227 


3 114 


7,887 


11,000 


Maine 


6,150 


6,482 


2,558 


3,924 


1 962 


4 520 


6,482 


Maryland . . 


10 150 


6 700 


6 039 


661 


331 


6 370 


6 700 


Massachusetts 


23 SOO 


20 000* 


5 922 


14 078 


7 039 


12 961 


20 000 


Michigan 


36 300 


30,891 


10,275 


20,616 


10 308 


20,583 


30,891 


Minn esota 


20 500 


16,007 


5 495 


10,512 


5 256 


10 751 


16,007 


Mississippi 


15 250 


9 004 


3 815 


5 189 


2 595 


6 410 


9,004 


Missouri 


24,000 


24,225 


11,113 


13,112 


6,556 


17,669 


24,225 


Montana 


4,700 


4,080 


3,708 


372 


186 


3 894 


4,080 


Nebraska . . . . 


12 550 


12 072 


3 461 


8 611 


4 306 


7 767 


12 072 


Nevada 


1 198 


97* 


915 


56 


28 


'943 


971 


New Hampshire 


3,022 


3,210 


1,189 


2,021 


1,011 


2,200 


3,210 


New Jersey 


27,946 


27,672 


11,349 


16 323 


8 162 


19 511 


27,672 


New Mexico 


4 350 


5,048 


3 468 


1 580 


790 


4 258 


5,048 


New York (Upstate) 


44 000 


45 550* 


13 194 


32 356 


16 178 


29 372 


45 550 


North Carolina 


26,739 


19,211 


9,729 


9,482 


4,741 


14,470 


19.211 


North Dakota 


6,520 


5,452 


2,706 


2,746 


1,373 


4,079 


5,452 


Ohio 


43 921 


41 873 


24 665 


17 208 


8 604 


33 269 


41 ,873 


Oklahoma 


17,500 


16,168 


5,846 


10,322 


5,161 


11,007 


16,168 


Oregon 


10 163 


7,555 


7 816 


None 




7 555 


7,555 


Pennsylvania.. .. 


59 746 


52,884 


35 748 


17 136 


8 568 


44 316 


52,884 


Rhode Island 


3,900 


4,010* 


288 


3,722 


1,861 


2,149 


4,010 


South Carolina 


16,709 


8,089 


5 000 


3 089 


1 545 


6,545 


8,089 


South Dakota 


7 532 


7 310 


1 415 


5 895 


2 948 


4 363 


7,310 


Tennessee 


20 750 


19 942 


17 852 


2 090 


1 045 


18 897 


19 942 


Texas 


46,000 


42,321 


14,165 


28,156 


14,078 


28,243 


42,321 


Utah 


5 052 


5,650* 


5 142 


508 


254 


5,396 


5,650 


Vermont 


2 630 


2 651 


850 


1 801 


901 


1 .751 


2,651 


Virginia . . 


20 400 


16 575* 


11 828 


4 747 


2 374 


14 202 


16,575 


Washington 


15,450 


13,125* 


12,257 


868 


434 


12,691 


13,125 


West Virginia 


15 700 


14,425 


13 814 


611 


306 


14,120 


14,425 


Wisconsin ... ... . 


23 105 


23 105 


6 991 


16,114 


8 057 


15 048 


23,105 


Wyoming 


2,675 


2,442 


1,373 


1,069 


535 


1,908 


2,442 


Alaska 


492 


275 a 


388 


None 




275 


275 


District of Columbia 


3,602 


1,833 


1,426 


407 


204 


1,630 


1,833 


Hawaii 


3,330 


3,200* 


3,210 


None 




3.200 


3,200 


New York City 


32,000 


25, 600 1> 


720 


24,880 


12,440 


13,160 


25,600 


Puerto Rico 


9 400 


9,100 


176 


8,924 


4,462 


4,638 


9,100 



















K Estimated by officials of state education associations. 

Membership for May 31, 1948. 

b Estimated on the basis of 80 percent of teachers. 

e This total does not agree with the total on page 69 since it excludes other possessions and foreign. 
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NEA MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY-MAY 31, 1949 



State 


NEA 
Members 


NEA Life 
Members 


100% 
Counties 


100% 
Cities 


100% 
Schools 


FTA 
Chapters 


FTA 

Members 


Affl. 
Locals 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Totals ... 

Alabama 
Arizona . . 


427,527 

14,291 
4,034 


7,078 

76 
85 


557 

54 



1,797 

36 
9 


16,872 

1,396 
145 


271 

5 
2 


13,455 

390 
33 


2,862 

56 
21 


Arkansas 


8,899 


64 


32 


239 


588 


7 


184 


82 


California . . , 


32,245 


668 





19 


344 


6 


231 


136 


Colorado ... . 

Connecticut .... 
Delaware. .. 
Florida 
Georgia 


4,517 

3,792 
903 
4,654 
11,186 


113 

127 
24 
95 
59 


1 



2 
61 


25 

2 

5 
1 
34 


144 

38 
23 
159 
358 


7 

2 

1 
4 
9 


457 

153 
50 
339 
277 


23 

54 
6 
32 
132 


Idaho 


4,370 


38 


10 


71 


266 


3 


111 


29 


Illinois. . 
Indiana. > . . 
Iowa 
Kansas . ... 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana . . . 
Maine . . . 


22,913 
15,727 
7,913 
11,104 
9,756 

4,773 
2,558 


462 
273 
105 
114 
65 

73 
62 


12 
15 
2 
11 
50 

15 
8 


78 
73 
24 
167 
51 

1 
8 


593 
880 
149 
752 
801 

182 
120 


9 
10 
14 
7 
9 

3 

6 


352 

716 
524 
212 
297 

54 
239 


109 
78 
46 
77 
71 

18 

44 


Maryland . . . 
Massachusetts . . 
Michigan .... 

Minnesota . . . 
Mississippi... . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 


6,039 
5,922 
10,275 

5,495 
3,815 
11,113 
3,708 
3,461 

915 


183 
146 
210 

90 
36 
140 
55 
105 

10 


13 
1 



4 
3 



1 



10 
32 

19 
42 
79 
102 
21 

6 


296 
181 
155 

62 
208 
383 
178 
104 

34 


6 
2 

1 

3 

7 
14 
2 
2 




236 
58 
64 

161 
285 
480 
77 
64 




17 
122 
112 

47 

45 
19 

34 

3 


New Hampshire 
New J ersey .... 
New Mexico . . . 
New York 

North Carolina .... 
North Dakota . . 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . ... 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee . .. 

Texas . . 


1,189 
11 ,349 
3,468 
13,914 

9,729 
2,706 
24,665 
5,846 
7,816 

35,748 
288 
5,000 
1,415 
17,852 

14,165 


14 
213 
53 
394 

82 
49 
520 
82 
109 

497 
13 
52 
39 
73 

394 




9 


2 

1 
7 


1 

20 


2 

81 

2 


3 
30 
32 

10 

25 
82 
123 
25 
11 

65 

42 
14 
31 

28 


52 
313 
148 
129 

150 
133 
948 
134 
138 

1,430 
6 
193 
123 
2,094 

293 


1 
9 
1 
3 

8 
4 
11 
9 
3 

18 

2 
2 
10 

17 


56 
726 
84 
488 

354 
183 
748 
355 
175 

1,534 

60 
60 
466 

816 


14 
109 
42 
163 

83 

14 
127 
32 
17 

196 
6 
31 
23 
114 

88 


Utah 


5,142 


63 


32 


5 


342 


3 


106 


40 


Vermont . 


850 


35 





23 


69 








9 


Virginia 
Washington. .. 

West Virginia... . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . . . 


11,828 
12,257 

13,814 
6,991 
1,373 


136 
263 

91 
124 

26 


48 
2 

11 
3 
1 


11 
32 


27 
18 


867 
206 

150 
178 
59 


9 
5 

8 
2 

1 


343 
201 

317 
40 
152 


75 

75 

83 
64 
16 


Alaska 


388 
1,426 


15 
134 






5 



17 
21 




4 




140 


2 
9 


Hawaii 


3,210 


82 








140 





5 


8 


Puerto Rico . . . 
Other Possessions 
Foreign 


176 
22 
522 


18 
2 
27 





o 





o 










o 





o 


2 


o 
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NBA Honor Roll 

HONOR ROLL 

1948-49 

Total NEA membership 427,527 

States with largest membership Pennsylvania, 35,748; California, 32,245; Ohio, 
24,665; and Illinois, 22,913 

Victory Honor Roll Thirty-two states, Alaska and Hawaii 
Already achieved 1951 goals Ten states, Alaska and Hawaii 

States enroling 75% or more of State Association members: 

Alaska 141% Arizona 99% Washington . . 93% Maryland . . . 90% 

Oregon ... 103% West Virginia 96% Utah 91% Arkansas ....86% 

Idaho 101% Alabama 95% Montana 91% District of 

Hawaii .... 100% Nevada 94% Tennessee . . . 90% Columbia .... 78% 

States with ten or more 100% counties: 

Tennessee 81 Arkansas 32 Maryland 13 

Georgia 61 Utah 32 Illinois 12 

Alabama 54 Pennsylvania 20 Kansas 11 

Kentucky 50 Indiana 15 West Virginia 11 

Virginia 48 Louisiana 15 Idaho 10 

States with largest number of 100% city school systems Arkansas, 239; Kansas, 
167; Ohio, 123; Montana, 102. 

States with largest number of 100% schools Tennessee, 2094; Pennsylvania, 1430; 
and Alabama, 1396. 

Number of life members 7078 

Increase in life membership over 1948 784 

States with largest number of life members: 

California 668 Pennsylvania 497 New York 394 

Ohio 520 Illinois 462 Texas 394 

Cities with approximately 100,000 population or more reporting 100% enrolments: 
City State Population Superintendent NEA Membership 

Evansville Indiana 97,062 Ralph Becker 635 

Fort Wayne Indiana 118,410 M. J. Abbett 573 

South Bend Indiana 101,268 Frank E. Allen 588 

Kansas City Kansas -121,458 R L. Schlagle 640 

1949-50 \ [ 75 ] 



MEMBERSHIP IN 



States and 
Other Areas 


< 


American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation | 


American Association of 
Coiloges for Teacher 
Education 


American Association of 
School Administrators 


American Educational 
Research Association 


American Industrial 
Arts Association 


Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Develop- 
ment 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


Elementary School 
Principals 


J 

1 
f 


3 

LU 
I 


International Council for 
Exceptional Children | 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Total, United States. . 
Alabama 


l,784i 
25 


17,6132 
278 


248^ 
5 


6,6254 
84 


535S 
8 


1,85/fi 
61 


4,480 7 
90 


9338 
4 


10,014 
167 


14,331 10 
194 


77713 
8 


5,5602 
4 


Arizona 
Arkansas ... . . 


7 
3 


167 
235 


3 
2 


60 
45 


3 


2 


54 
15 


3 

10 


104 
63 


131 

236 


3 

85 


3 

5 


California 


145 


1.269 


7 


302 


43 


108 


650 


119 


852 


1,289 


9 


435 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia . . 
Florida 
Georgia 


22 
46 
11 
53 
6 
13 


271 
271 
108 
175 
257 
228 


5 
5 

" S" 
2 
3 


82 
130 
34 
93 
36 
88 


4 
11 
1 
32 
6 
4 


5 
9 
1 
11 
104 
69 


63 
72 
44 
70 
99 
100 


13 
7 
3 
19 
11 


130 
208 
25 
91 
297 
183 


204 
181 
20 
104 
158 
229 


19 
4 
1 
16 
5 
42 


13 
42 
13 
47 
74 
28 


Idaho 
Illinois 


7 
91 


49 
1,094 


3 
10 


22 
480 


" 43 


112 


14 
201 


3 
43 


37 
579 


148 
747 


' 15 


1 

776 


Indiana 
Iowa , 


26 

52 


678 
267 


4 
3 


153 
123 


14 
16 


11 
105 


91 
67 


30 
11 


377 
166 


385 
308 


22 

7 


156 
128 


Kansas 


11 

6 


208 
168 


5 
6 


155 
57 


8 
4 


14 
7 


41 
116 


7 
9 


198 
88 


570 
190 


5 
1 


32 
119 


Louisiana 


10 


411 


5 


47 


2 


10 


94 


3 


134 


170 


27 


38 


Maine 


3 


83 




33 






25 


3 


41 


89 


4 


35 


Marylan d . 


112 


325 


5 


108 


7 


32 


140 


9 


258 


158 


4 


87 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


25 

85 


1,154 
371 


9 
6 


245 
342 


23 
32 


13 
13 


81 
169 


41 
27 


273 
383 


164 
340 


6 
5 


28 
889 


Minnesota. 


19 


714 


7 


149 


24 


53 


64 


41 


122 


501 


10 


200 


Mississippi 


4 


92 


4 


55 


2 


1 


15 


5 


117 


333 


26 


3 


Missouri 


16 


362 


8 


218 


10 


61 


60 


11 


249 


446 


6 


303 


Montana 


7 


42 


3 


28 




1 


14 


3 


46 


41 


2 


13 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


15 
2 


199 
30 


6 


56 
7 


4 


1 


35 
2 


10 
1 


86 
9 


305 
7 


3 


32 
1 


New Hampshire 


2 


95 


3 


45 


1 


1 


7 


3 


41 


57 


3 


2 


New Jersey. 


59 


600 


7 


362 


12 


126 


116 


25 


314 


268 


24 


125 


New Mexico 


7 


58 


3 


50 




7 


18 


6 


90 


75 


14 


2 


New York 


461 


1,786 


13 


553 


98 


26 


527 


143 


592 


779 


47 


529 


North Carolina 


11 


391 


5 


107 


7 


51 


59 


5 


182 


385 


204 


5 


North Dakota 


5 


89 


6 


31 


1 


27 


9 


5 


20 


275 


3 


4 


Ohio .... 


55 


701 


11 


348 


38 


417 


146 


35 


501 


426 


28 


285 


Oklahoma 


12 


183 


9 


114 


4 


63 


64 


7 


162 


359 


3 


24 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


35 
55 


230 

810 


4 
18 


57 
515 


2 
25 


3 
59 


44 
137 


36 
41 


163 
364 


91 
1.194 


4 
52 


39 
216 


Rhode Island 


5 


83 


1 


49 


1 




14 


5 


34 


29 


1 


45 


South Carolina 


4 


100 




97 


2 


i 


32 


2 


75 


110 


2 


4 


South Dakota 


2 


41 


4 


30 




2 


n 


5 


35 


6 




2 


Tennessee 


11 


245 


5 


81 


5 


3 


111 


9 


233 


528 


5 


44 


Texas 


40 


658 


10 


378 


14 


127 


223 


26 


561 


572 


19 


112 


Utah .... 


4 


144 


2 


52 


1 




27 


7 


100 


242 


5 


3 


Vermont 


6 


34 


1 


56 






6 


2 


9 


42 


1 




Virginia 


21 


276 


3 


106 


7 


30 


127 


10 


247 


135 


2 


6 


Washington .... 


25 


244 


4 


97 


1 


27 


100 


61 


226 


274 


9 


111 


West Virginia 


8 


227 


7 


70 


1 


70 


23 


7 


425 


385 


5 


4 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming.. 


34 
19 


350 
41 


12 
1 


134 
23 


11 
1 


10 


89 
22 


29 


216 
20 


413 
34 


5 
4 


260 
17 


Alaska 




2 




1 










12 








Canal Zone 




5 




1 


























1 


















Hawaii 


13 


61 




8 








1 


39 




2 




Puerto Rico 


5 


12 




3 


1 






1 


g 








Foreign 


63 


641 




24 


1 


3 


41 


9 


61 


4 




216 
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[Footnotes for this table 



NEA DEPARTMENTS 



Lip Reading 


Music Educators 
National Conference 


National Art 
Education Association 


National Association 
of Deans of Women 


National Association of 
Journalism Directors of 
Secondary Schools 


National Association 
of School Secretaries 


National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


National Council for 
the Social Studies 


National Council of 
Administrative Women 
in Education 


National Sclonco 
Teachers Association 


Rural Education 


Secondary Toachers 


Speech Association 
of America M 


United Business 
Education Association 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


12712 

1 
1 


17,19413 

186 
107 


2,65P4 

18 
16 


1,423^ 

19 
22 


74212 

6 
5 


1, 328* 

7 
22 


11,779i* 

355 
52 


4,5291= 

18 
13 


826S 


3,959" 

21 
7 


1,328 

18 
13 


773" 

10 
5 


4,639i9 

52 
36 


6,163 

74 
64 


1 
14 


28 
1,509 
290 


14 
184 
14 


14 
94 
22 


3 
115 
17 


22 

69 
32 


69 
991 
126 


30 
167 
18 


""95" 
82 


27 
350 
28 


36 
96 
7 


8 
53 
9 


47 
283 
61 


80 
516 
194 


1 


248 


90 


28 


5 


13 


187 


82 




43 


10 


23 


63 


157 




70 


6 


2 




24 


67 


7 




8 


10 


5 


27 


12 


3 

1 


27 
402 
323 


10 
13 
22 


28 
25 
19 


10 
27 


19 
1 
27 


133 
254 
60 


67 
78 
18 




101 
56 
43 


11 
4 
33 


4 
21 
8 


54 
102 
38 


59 
105 
70 


n" 

6 
3 
2 
1 


65 
916 
576 
673 
563 
116 


1 
70 
33 
20 
53 
10 


3 
125 
72 
30 
22 
19 


3 
45 
68 
13 
21 
5 


""107 
76 
25 
15 
9 


39 
632 
430 
149 
362 
188 


2 
513 
189 
92 
141 
37 


"125 
5 


12 
317 
92 
98 
41 
12 


4 
80 
34 
133 
70 
24 


2 

60 
28 
12 
9 
g 


38 
326 
104 
122 
93 
54 


39 
311 
210 
171 

103 
59 




363 


7 


12 


2 


4 


72 


29 




51 


20 


3 


66 


59 


2 


88 


18 


11 


1 


15 


151 


25 




14 


5 


1 


47 


66 


"10 
4 
3 


296 
351 
428 
428 


50 
337 
23 
34 


14 
55 
59 
25 


14 
6 
25 
35 


42 
48 
123 
28 


264 
390 
401 
310 


67 
257 
106 
123 


" 88 
1 


53 
114 
128 
74 


17 
1 
52 
55 


17 

21 
39 
j-j 


51 
104 
203 
76 


119 
191 

no 

89 




197 




10 


2 


1 


77 


13 




7 


7 


5 


35 


50 


3 


403 


53 


36 


13 


50 


316 


199 




116 


41 


11 


138 


178 




176 




3 


6 


2 


77 


13 




12 


18 


5 


26 


69 




355 
7 


13 


13 
1 


14 
5 


7 
1 


115 
16 


56 
2 




53 
5 


33 
1 


3 
2 


57 
22 


89 
14 




25 


16 


5 




9 


123 


25 




16 


g 


2 


31 


54 


3 


405 


153 


38 


18 


80 


351 


162 




193 


14 


40 


114 


240 




125 


8 


5 


4 


1 


87 


11 




4 


10 


3 


26 


77 


6 


1,384 
141 


306 
18 


102 
31 


19 
3 


15 
15 


750 
116 


770 
28 


125 


530 
18 


37 

10 


84 
3 


502 
41 


375 
77 


13 


72 
1.411 


2 
68 


7 
107 


56 


2 
36 


26 
496 


10 
264 


50 


9 
220 


23 
36 


3 
40 


33 
284 


38 
297 




272 


53 


13 


2 


23 


155 


37 




56 


16 


10 


91 


191 


1 
11 
1 


329 
1,515 
39 


17 
268 
57 


19 
94 
10 


8 
29 
1 


138 
1 


214 
873 
95 


19 
223 

26 


"150 


104 
377 
24 


19 


2 
48 
5 


66 
202 
33 


161 
246 
21 




41 


8 


14 


6 


Q 


59 


22 




20 


9 


4 


44 


60 


" 3" 
10 


60 
270 
383 
128 


7 
32 
387 
2 


8 
22 
65 
5 


10 
3 
34 
6 


11 
5 
67 
26 


42 
202 
444 
78 


13 
59 
120 
2 


""25 
50 


39 
55 
76 
14 


10 
21 
33 
9 


1 
6 
12 
3 


51 
72 
204 
45 


60 
78 
170 
46 


2 


48 
300 
497 


9 

4 


5 
22 
22 


7 
5 

7 


1 
24 
g 


163 
263 
236 


12 
26 
40 


"*30 


15 
54 
105 


15 
11 
4 


""B 

15 


27 
76 
91 


20 
75 
125 




152 


20 


7 


g 


g 


234 


38 




9 


40 


5 


86 


102 


g 


260 


26 


31 


26 


52 


289 


211 




70 


83 


28 


128 


158 




71 




2 


1 


2 


50 


10 




15 


11 




26 


21 




1 






1 










2 




































































21 






22 


1 








16 






41 


80 




2 
















35 


2 






70 


j 


51 


72 


6 


2 




100 


39 






69 






63 
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Victory Action Program 

Our Number One Goal 

WE HAVE a difficult task ahead to make the NEA membership gains required to 
accomplish unification by 1951. The NEA membership goals for the various states 
may at first seem high, and for some states they are high. But for the nation as a 
whole it will take no greater effort to achieve the 1949-50 membership goals than 
it took to hold last year's membership in the face of marked increases in dues. The 
great gains come with the adoption of unified dues. May I not urge that we con- 
centrate upon unification particularly the unification of local, state, and national 
duesas our number one Victory Action Program goal for 1949-50? JOY ELMER 

MORGAN, BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1949 



Footnotes for table on pages 76-77 [Department membership totals shown in the table vary 
slightly with figures on each department's page in Part IV of this HANDBOOK due to differences in 
the time of departmental reports to Headquarters.] 

1 Membership as of March 1949. 

2 Membership as of May 31, 1949. 

3 Accredited institutions for 1949-50, 

* Membership for the calendar year 1948. Includes 6,411 members who paid dues for the year 1948; 20 

honorary members; and 194 life or 25-year members, 
s Membership as of May 10, 1949. 

6 Membership as of June 6, 1949. 

7 Membership as of May 1949. Includes 41 members in United States possessions who were undistributed 

by specific areas. 

8 Membership as of June 1949. 

9 Membership as of May 16, 1949. 

10 Membership as of March 31, 1949. 

11 Membership as of August 31, 1948. 
13 Membership as of May 1949. 

Membership as of April 30, 1949. 

Membership as of June 1949. Includes 15 institutional members who were undistributed by states. 

15 Membership as of August 31, 1949. 

16 Membership as of May 1949. Includes 50 members in United States possessions who were undistributed 

by specific areas. 

17 Membership as of May 24, 1949. 

15 Membership as of May 10, 1949. Includes 67 library and foreign accounts not distributed by countries. 

19 Membership as of June 30, 1949. 

20 Membership as of July 31, 1948. 



PART II 

Affiliated Local Associations 



The local association is the cradle of democracy in pro- 
fessional organization. It is close to the people and to 
the conditions which concern the schools. It is the train- 
ing ground of leadership, a laboratory for cooperative 
projects. State and national associations gain in strength 
as professional attitudes and loyalties are built up thru 
the activities of local associations. Local, state, and na- 
tional go forward together. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 'National Education Association. 
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Beatitudes of a Leader 

BLESSED is the leader who has not sought the high 
places, but who has been drafted into service because of 
his ability and willingness to serve. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows where he is going, 
why he is going, and how to get there. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows no discourage- 
ment, who presents no alibi. 

BLESSED is the leader who knows how to lead with- 
out being dictatorial; true leaders are humble. 

BLESSED is the leader who seeks for the best for those 
he serves. 

BLESSED is the leader who leads for the good of the 
most concerned, and not for the personal gratification of 
his own ideas. 

BLESSED is the leader who develops leaders while 
leading. 

BLESSED is the leader who marches with the group, 
interprets correctly the signs on the pathway that leads to 
success. 

BLESSED is the leader who has his head in the clouds 
but his feet on the ground. 

BLESSED is the leader who considers leadership an 
opportunity for service. AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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THE IDEAL Local Education Association 



As FAR BACK as the 1790's, teachers were 
organizing locally. The Society of Asso- 
ciated Teachers of New York City and 
the Associated Instructors of Youth in the 
Town of Boston and Its Vicinity were 
two of the earliest teachers associations. 

Patterns of Organization The NEA is 
eager that every teacher shall actively 
work in an organization of his choice. 
Since conditions vary widely in the 
United States there is no prescribed pat- 
tern of local organization required for 
affiliation with the NEA. It is for the 
teachers of state and local communities to 
decide the type or types of organization 
which will best meet local needs. Some 
communities prefer an all-inclusive or- 
ganization; others prefer a department 
of classroom teachers, principals, etc., 
within the all-inclusive organization; still 
others prefer a separate classroom teachers 
organization. 



The Ideal Local Association: 

[1] Has a dynamic program for serv- 
ing its members and the community. 

[2] Has a written constitution. 

[3] Meets regularly [at least four 
times a year]. 

[4] Has dues unified with state and 
national associations and provides a pro- 
gram of action. 

[5] Collects unified dues for local, 
state, and national associations. 

[6] Plans its programs carefully to 
interest the majority of the group. 

[7] Keeps accurate records regarding 
all business of the association. 

[8] Maintains continuous affiliation 
with the state association [if the state 
so provides] and with the NEA. 

[9] Makes provisions for expenses 
of delegates to attend state and national 
conventions. 

[10] Carries on all letterheads and 



Much of this section is taken from materials prepared for locals by state 
education associations and manuals of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. We have drawn heavily on manuals prepared in Illinois, Virginia, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Nebraska, South Carolina, and other states. Some 
materials have been picked up almost verbatim. In other cases copy has been 
adapted for general use in all the states from its original form for a particular 
state. In still other cases ideas have been taken from a wide variety of materials, 

It is difficult in many cases to trace original authorship or give direct acknowl- 
edgement to one manual because of the fact that the same or similar materials 
are f requently found in a number of different manuals. 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

publications a statement clearly indicat- 
ing the status of its affiliation with the 
state and national associations. 

[11] Answers official mail from state 
and national associations promptly. 

[12] Issues a local publication if fi- 
nances permit. 

[13] Maintains active committees for 
the following purposes: 

[a] To formulate and carry out a 
progressive program for improvement 
of local educational services, 

[b] To provide a forum for discus- 
sion of educational and professional 
organization problems of the state and 
nation. 

[c] To develop good fellowship by 
providing social and recreational ac- 
tivities for its members. 

[d] To carry on an effective public- 
relations program. 

[e] To work with lay organizations 
in community activities. 

[f] To arrange meetings at which 
candidates for public office may dis- 
cuss their platforms. 

[g] To cooperate with the state as- 
sociation on legislation affecting the 
schools such as school support, tenure, 
retirement, minimum-salary schedules. 

[h] To cooperate with the NEA on 
national legislation affecting education. 

[i] To care for the welfare of mem- 
bers thru such activities as: 

Certification 
Consumers cooperatives 
Contractual relationships 
Credit unions 
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Group insurance 

Hospitalization 

Loan and relief funds 

Retirement 

Sabbatical leave 

Salary schedules 

School budgets and finance 

Sick leave 

Teacher load 

Teacher rating 

Tenure 

The work of our state and national 
associations often seems far removed 
from the average teacher. He may live 
and retire without ever taking an active 
part in these organizations. He may pay 
dues and attend meetings, but he may 
never raise his voice to utter a conviction; 
he may never lift his finger to further a 
project. In the local association, however, 
working among friends over problems 
of vital personal concern, he will have a 
feeling of belonging; he will be aware 
of an urge to take part. If he works, his 
interests will grow; he will become a 
better teacher; his community will be a 
better community; his profession will 
become a better profession. The state 
and national associations will seem less 
remote and increased interest and par- 
ticipation will come as a byproduct of 
local work well performed. 

With active participation in local asso- 
ciation problems will come a keener 
interest and intelligent support in state 
and national organization affairs, and the 
NEA will have a new meaning and in- 
fluence to thousands of teachers. 
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A Plan for ORGANIZING a Local 



THE ACTUAL ORGANIZATION of the local 
association should be planned and carried 
out within each community by its own 
members. It is essential that one person 
or one group of interested persons take 
the initiative in working out the prelim- 
inary plans for organization. The follow- 
ing outline of general procedure is sug- 
gested as an aid in planning the details: 

Preliminary Steps 

Call an informal conference of those 
teachers who are particularly interested. 

[1] Discuss reasons for organizing. 

[2] Decide upon two or three objec- 
tives toward which to work. 

[3] Decide which type of local asso- 
ciation will best fill the needs of the com- 
munity and ascertain the educational 
aims and needs of the local group. 

[4] Select a temporary chairman and 
a temporary secretary to serve until a 
permanent organization is effected. 

[5] Appoint a committee to prepare a 
brief report. Set forth the main purposes 
for organizing. Show the proposed objec- 
tives which may be accomplished more 
easily thru united effort than thru indi- 
viduals working separately, and draw up 
a plan of organization. 

[6] Outline ways and means of in- 
forming the profession and the lay public 
about the proposed association, [a] All 
teachers and administrators should be in- 
formed about the proposal and be given 
the opportunity to see the need for organ- 
ization and the benefits to be derived from 
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it. [b] Some suggested means of spread- 
ing information are: Small informal 
group meetings; attractive letters and 
bulletins; telephone calls; personal con- 
tacts, [c] The entire community should 
be acquainted with the desirability and 
the organization plans of the proposed 
association. Use should be made of: 
press; radio; bulletins; personal contacts. 
[7] Set a date for a general mass 
meeting: [a] This may be a dinner meet- 
ing, including other entertainment, if the 
group so desires, [b] Good speakers, 
local and statewide, should be secured 
to talk on such topics as: the need for 
local organization; the values of organ- 
izing to the local educators, as well as 
to education in general; values of affil- 
iation with state and national associa- 
tion; a comparative study of education 
with the other professions. 

Hold a preliminary general mass meeting. 

[1] The temporary chairman, as 
leader, should open the meeting and tell 
of the steps taken up to that point. 

[2] The report of the committee on 
the purposes of organizing should be 
given. 

[3] Present speakers on topics listed 
under 7b above. 

[4] Allow time for general discussion. 

[5] Begin informal organization pro- 
cedure: [a] Present the plan for organ- 
ization [as drawn up by the above com- 
mittee.] [b] Call for a motion to organ 
ize. [c] Appoint a constitution commit- 
tee of three or five members, with one 
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designated as chairman, [d] Appoint a 
nominating committee to prepare a list 
of officers, [e] Set the time for the formal 
organization meeting. 

[6] The constitution committee 
should be called together by its chair- 
man to draw up a constitution for the 
association. It will be well to study the 
constitutions of other local associations 
and glean from them points that might 
well be included. [See suggested consti- 
tution on page 104.] 

[7] The nominating committee should 
study carefully the duties and responsi- 
bility of officers before drawing up their 
tentative slate of officers. [See section on 
officers and their duties, pages 88-90.] 

[8] While the constitution is being 
prepared, the temporary chairman should 
not allow the interest of the teachers to 
lag, but should keep them informed of 
the progress of the organization. 

The Formal Organization Meeting 
The temporary chairman presides. 
The minutes of the preliminary mass 

meeting will be read by the temporary 

secretary. 

The constitution committee reports. 

[1] The chairman of the constitution 
committee will report on the work done 
by the committee. 

[2] He will then read the proposed 
constitution and bylaws, concluding with 
a formal motion for its adoption. [The 



vote, however, is not taken until after the 
constitution is reread article by article 
and agreed upon.] 

The constitution is adopted. 

[1] The temporary secretary rereads 
each article of the constitution and by- 
laws, allowing time for desired changes 
to be discussed and voted upon. 

[2] After the constitution and bylaws 
are agreed upon, the vote is taken on the 
constitution committee chairman's orig- 
inal motion to adopt the constitution. 

The officers are elected. 

[1] The chairman of the nominating 
committee submits the slate of officers. 

[2] Additional nominations are re- 
ceived from the floor. 

[3] The officers are elected in the 
manner indicated in the constitution. 

[4] The permanent officers replace the 
temporary ones. 

[5] The president appoints the stand- 
ing committees as indicated in the con- 
stitution. If he so desires, the president 
may hold his appointments until later. 

The meeting is opened for discussion. 

[1] Proposals may be presented for a 
program of action for the program com- 
mittee. 

[2] Program emphasis for the year 
should be decided. 

Adjournment. 



A gift for leadership is an obligation to lead. 
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PURPOSES of the Local Association 



[1] To FURNISH the teachers a work- 
shop in which to make plans and devise 
methods of implementing their responsi- 
bilities to improve the educational serv- 
ices to the child and to adults. 

[2] To give teachers an organization 
in which to study their own problems. 

[3] To give teachers a chance to con- 
tribute the benefits of their experience 
and training to one another. 

[4] To foster common aims and a 
spirit of fellowship among teachers. 

[5] To provide means by which all 
members of the profession in the local 
community may help to form the poli- 
cies that govern their school systems. 

[6] To provide opportunities for self- 
development and the exercise of initia- 
tive and leadership. 

[7] To build solidarity among the 
members of the profession. 

[8] To improve the professional, eco- 



nomic, social, and civic status of the 
teacher. 

[9] To improve classroom procedures 
and afford a means for official expression 
of classroom teacher opinions. 

[10] To secure the best thinking for 
the solution of educational problems. 

[11] To promote cooperation in bene- 
ficial community activities. 

[12] To devise programs to arouse 
community interest and support of edu- 
cational problems. 

[13] To stimulate professional enthu- 
siasm, professional initiative, and pro- 
fessional spirit. 

[14] To improve the professional, 
economic, social, and civic prestige and 
influence of teachers. 

[15] To provide a local action body in 
support of state and national programs. 

[See also the statement of purposes in 
the suggested constitution on page 104.] 



The local unit provides a means thru which teachers may meet to pro- 
mote their common aims, exert influence on school problems, cooperate 
in community enterprises, maintain and improve professional ethics 
and standards, and increase the prestige of the profession in their com- 
munity. 

Locals are relatively new organizations when compared to the state 
and national associations, but they are in closer touch with the individual 
teachers and unless they constitute a vital part of our national and state 
associations little progress will be made. From MANUAL FOR LOCAL UNITS 
of the Washington Education Association 
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FINANCING the Local Association 



EACH LOCAL organization should de- 
fine its needs, plan its program to fit 
these needs, then set its dues at whatever 
level will pay for that program of essen- 
tial services. The greater the services, 
the larger the dues can and should be. 

In view of the differences in economic 
conditions in different communities and 
because various organizations have 
reached different stages of organizational 
development it is impossible to recom- 
mend any specific amount of dues as 
necessary, or desirable, to carry out an 
adequate program in all local associa- 
tions. Practices reported show a range in 
local annual dues from a dollar or less to 
$10 or more. In most of the local associa- 
tions thruout the country some increase 
in dues will be a prerequisite to the en- 
larged and vitalized programs of action 
which should be undertaken. Where new 
organizations are established, set the dues 
high enough in the first place to make a 
respectable program of activities possible. 

The administration and the teachers 
have joint responsibility for working out 
a satisfactory collection plan. There is 
general agreement that dues should be 



collected in the fall, possibly in install- 
ments if the burden seems too great for 
payment in one month. Collection of 
dues by building representatives is a 
common and effective practice. 

Most of our professional organizations 
are seriously underfinanced. This applies 
to most state and local associations as 
well as to the National Education Associ- 
ation and to departmental groups. We 
should look forward ultimately to an 
expenditure of at least one percent of 
the teachers' annual income for the im- 
provement of the profession and of 
education. 

Dues should be arranged so that the 
teacher will pay one fee for all profes- 
sional organizations to the local associa- 
tion which will send on to the state and 
national associations the part which 
belongs to them. This plan is found 
effective by a number of other national 
organizations. 

As a first step for locals which now 
have low dues, set up a reasonable fee 
to include the NEA and state association 
fees and whatever is needed in addition 
for the local. 



I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the which as men of 
course do see\ to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. FRANCIS BACON. 
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SELECTION of OFFICERS 



THE STRENGTH of a local association is 
directly correlated with the effectiveness 
of its officers and leaders. The selection 
and training of officers, therefore, are the 
keys to the success of the local association 
program. 

The first duty of an officer is to serve 
the interests of the profession thru the 
association. 

Since the officers of most local associ- 
ations, with perhaps the exception of the 
treasurer, serve on a nonremunerative 
basis, it is essential that they be indi- 
viduals who are sufficiently self-sacrific- 
ing to give the necessary time, thought, 
and study to their duties, % 

The selection as president of a person 
who has previously served as vicepresi- 
dent, as secretary, or in some other gen- 
eral office is recommended. Two-year 
terms for officers are proving to be helpful 
in an increasing number of local associa- 
tions. Some associations have established 
by constitutional provision or by tradi- 
tion the policy of elevating the vice- 
president to the presidency, thus assuring 
the association of an experienced chief 
officer and removing at least by one year 
from his accession to the post any conflict 
within the association over his election. 
Such a policy makes necessary great 
care in the selection of the vicepresident. 

The nomination and election of officers 
should involve the widest and most dem- 
ocratic participation possible of associa- 
tion members. The securing of nomina- 
tions from many sources is valuable, with 



a primary balloting system to reduce the 
number of final candidates to two for 
each post. Secret balloting open to every 
member thruout the entire association is 
necessary. 

It is a major responsibility of the state 
association to provide a systematic pro- 
gram for training of local association of- 
ficers. Several state associations now have 
extensive leadership training programs 
which include: Statewide series of re- 
gional conferences bringing together all 
local association presidents; local associa- 
tion plan books and manuals; assistance 
by field committees and staffs of the state 
association. 

Expenses incurred by local officers and 
leaders in attending such training confer- 
ences should be defrayed either by the 
state association or by the local branch or 
by the two in cooperation. 

The training of local officers should 
include careful preparation to deal with 
schoolboards, with legislative bodies and 
with lay organizations, as well as with 
the internal affairs of the association. 

It is suggested that officers of local as- 
sociations be elected in April or May. 
The new officers can then become thoroly 
familiar with their duties so as to be 
ready to begin their activities with the 
opening of school. The name, position, 
and address of each of the new officers 
should be sent promptly to the head- 
quarters offices of the state and national 
associations so that summer correspond- 
ence will reach them. 
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OFFICERS and Their DUTIES 



DUTIES of the president: The presi- 
dent is the captain and he must look 
ahead. He cannot and should not try to 
do all of the work. He is a coordinator 
and a leader, however, for all of the ac- 
tivities of the association. Here are some 
of his responsibilities: 

[1] To prepare for his office; to learn 
about the policies and procedures, con- 
stitution and bylaws of local, state, and 
national associations. 

[2] To lead in building an improved 
long-time program for the locals. 

[3] To appoint, instruct, and guide 
committees. 

[4] To lead in maintaining liaison 
with county and city superintendents and 
with the general public. 

[5] To exercise general supervision 
over the budget. 

[6] To keep in close touch during the 
year with state and national education 
associations. 

[7] To be chiefly responsible for get- 
ting cooperation all along the line within 
the local association. 

[8] To arrange for delegates repre- 
senting the local education association in 
state and national meetings to be chosen 
according to due process; to see that these 
delegates are prepared to speak for the 
local membership. 

[9] To create an optimum opportu- 
nity for the training of future leaders. 

[10] To make or supervise reports to 
state and national associations. 
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[11] To take the lead in the enrol- 
ment of members in professional organ- 
izations. 

[12] To lead in appraising the work 
of the association from time to time dur- 
ing the year. 

[13] To preside over meetings. 

Duties of the vice-presidents. Two heads 
are better than one. A vicepresident is 
more than just a "stand in" for the presi- 
dent or a spare tire in case the president 
leaves. Here are some of his responsibil- 
ities: 

[1] To become acquainted with the 
president; to find out what he or she has 
in mind for the year; and to get behind 
the program. 

[2] To pick up ideas from members 
who might be too timid to stand up in a 
meeting and offer their suggestions; to 
encourage members to "talk up" but if 
they hesitate, to present the idea, giving 
credit to the originating member. 

[3] To be host or hostess of the meet- 
ings; to check on room arrangements, 
proper lighting, ventilation, etc.; to be 
at the door to greet newcomers and to 
see that new teachers get acquainted. 

[4] To pick up the "gripes" which 
people carry with them and need to get 
out of their systems; to lend a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

[5] To know what is going on in edu- 
cation; to acquaint himself with the in- 
formation in the materials sent to the 
president. 
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Frequently the vicepresident becomes 
the next president. He should think of 
his office as a training ground for the 
more important job which may be his 
next year. 

To the president about vicepresidents: 
Keep your vicepresident informed of your 
plans. Ask his counsel. Encourage his 
suggestions. Keep him busy. Play him up 
a little before the local group. This offi- 
cer is important. 

Some local groups make the vicepresi- 
dent the adviser of the membership com- 
mittee. This relieves the president some- 
what and places the responsibility for 
leadership on one of the elected officers. 

VlCEPRESIDENTS ARE ASKED TO READ THE 
PAGES DEVOTED TO PRESIDENTS. 

Duties of the secretary: The indispen- 
sable, but often unappreciated officer 
"For want of a nail, the shoe was lost, for 
want of a shoe a . . ."! For want of a 
good secretary, an association may be 
lost. Being a secretary for a local associa- 
tion is not a "cinch." In fact, it is a tough 
job. 

What are the qualifications of a good 
association secretary? We usually think 
first of neatness, legibility of handwrit- 
ing, accuracy, promptness, etc. These are 
valuable qualities but not the most im- 
portant. 

The secretary's most important job is 
interpreting what goes on. Obviously, not 
everything that is said at a meeting is of 
value. Getting at the heart of a discussion 
calls for alertness and good reporting. 
The secretary frequently is called upon 
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to clarify what was discussed or accom- 
plished at a previous meeting. Failure to 
record clearly the proceedings of the pre- 
vious meeting leaves the officers and 
members in a state of confusion. 

The secretary's record is the source of 
all official statements of definite action, 
motions, directives, and assignments. 
Again the ability to state clearly the in- 
tent of members is an essential for the 
association secretary. Accurate minutes 
often become the umpire in debates con- 
cerning what was agreed upon. 

The "follow thru" is the difference be- 
tween a good player and a dub. It is the 
secretary who must remember the things 
to be done which are agreed upon at a 
meeting. The president may rely upon 
the secretary to remind him of things he 
is to do. Committee chairmen may need 
to be notified of their assignments. This 
is the secretary's job. Here are some 
specific suggestions: 

[1] To have some kind of permanent 
notebook in which to keep minutes of 
all regular and called meetings of the 
association and meetings of the govern- 
ing board. 

[2] To keep a systematic method of 
filing [a] letters received, [b] copies of 
letters sent, [c] records of the associa- 
tion: community reports, treasurer's re- 
ports, membership roster, true copy of 
the constitution and bylaws, a list of 
all committees and their personnel. 

[3] To have a responsible substitute 
properly equipped in the absence of the 
secretary. 
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[4] To notify officers, committees, and 
delegates of appointment. 

[5] To supply committees with all 
papers referred to them. 

[6] To send out notices of regular and 
special meetings of the association. 

[7] To carry on the correspondence of 
the association. 

[8] To prepare in advance the order 
of business of each meeting, subject to 
the approval of the president. 

[9] To take his place alongside the 
president or chairman at all meetings. 

[10] To preside over meetings in the 
absence of the president and vicepresi- 
dent, and continue to so serve until those 
present have named a chairman fro tern. 

[11] To practice reading aloud any 
minutes or letters which he anticipates 
may cause him difficulty. 

[12] To certify with the local presi- 
dent to the district, state, and national 
associations, the names of all persons 
chosen to serve as delegates from the local 
association to the annual meetings. 

Duties of the treasurer: The duties of 
the treasurer have in the past varied in 
the several local associations of the state. 
It is suggested that either a more uni- 
form program of duties for the office of 
treasurer be evolved, or the office of treas- 
urer be combined with that of secre- 
tary. 

The duties of the treasurer usually in- 
clude the following: 



[1] To receive all income coming to 
the local education association. 

[2] To bank same to the credit of the 
association. 

[3] To pay out such funds hi orders 
signed by himself, the president, and sec- 
retary, unless otherwise provided. 

[4] To keep an itemized record of all 
receipts and expenditures. 

[5] To make such reports as may 
from time to time be required by the 
constitution and bylaws, or by order of 
the president. 

[6] To prepare an annual report for 
the association. 

[7] To present for audit all necessary 
records to the proper persons. 

[8] To assist the other officers in pre- 
paring the budget for the coming year. 

The treasurer may well be considered 
an ex-officio member of the Membership 
Committee. In situations where this plan 
is used the treasurer's duties, in addition 
to the above, would be: 

[1] To assist the Membership Com- 
mittee in planning its campaign, in set- 
ting up enrolling procedures, in provid- 
ing adequate facilities for enrolling. 

[2] To be responsible for all money 
received and membership cards issued. 

[3] To make remittances and reports 
of state and national memberships to the 
proper office. 

[See also suggested constitution and 
bylaws on page 105 regarding duties.] 
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COMMITTEES of the Local Association 



MOST of the important work of a large 
organization is necessarily done thru 
committees. Consequently, the chairmen 
of committees will be the key people with 
whom the president must work and thru 
whom the program will be effected and 
the goals achieved. Care should, there- 
fore, be exercised in the appointments to 
secure capable persons of professional 
spirit who will work at their tasks. 

Some organizations maintain enough 
committees to assign every member to 
some committee, preferably of his own 
choosing. 

Brief recommendations: 

[1] The committees, unless specified 
by the constitution, are designated and 
their work assigned by the governing 
body or its executive agents. 

[2] The committee members are ap- 
pointed by the president. 

[3] Select as chairman and members 
Df a committee those people most inter- 
ested and best qualified. 

[4] Each committee is directed by a 
chairman and served by a secretary. 

[5] Provide the committee with defi- 
nite instructions concerning its assign- 
ment and indicate dates for preliminary 
and final reports. 

[6] Necessary committee expense 
should be approved by the governing body 
>r its agents and is paid from the treasury. 

[7] Provision is made for a report of 
.he work done by the committee. This 
eport should be brief and presented in 
>ral or written form to the membership. 



[8] Assign enough work to each com- 
mittee to challenge the best efforts of 
every member, but not enough to im- 
pose an unreasonable burden on anyone. 

[9] Let the nature of the work to be 
done determine the size of the com- 
mittee. Ordinarily, five to seven mem- 
bers make a desirable committee. 

It is desirable to have a number of 
standing committees. The type and num- 
ber depend upon the needs of the local 
association. The following eight com- 
mittees were agreed upon as necessary 
in most local associations by a conference 
group at Buffalo, July 6, 1946. 

[1] Executive Committee necessary 
for every local association to administer 
policies; set the agenda for representa- 
tive meetings; direct and advise the presi- 
dent; coordinate activities. 

[2] Legislative Committee must be a 
continuing committee to keep members 
informed in legislative matters; to support 
desirable candidates for election; to estab- 
lish and maintain good relationships 
with Congressmen and state legislators; 
to get all teachers to register and vote. 
Attention must be given to the need of 
coordinating the work of the Legislative 
Committee with that of other groups pro- 
posing or supporting legislation concern- 
ing education. See pages 113-119. 

f 3 ] Public-Relations Committee must 
be a continuing, longtime committee, 
serving the community in wholesome, 
worthwhile, workable relationships, thus 
enriching the living of a country. 
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[4] Program Committee to provide 
social, civic, and professional participa- 
tion in community activities. 

[5] Finance Committee discussion of 
two functions: [a] finance as it concerns 
association's budgeting and use of funds; 
[b] support of education in general. 

[6] Membership Committee not 
unanimously favored. Some felt that a 
group decision to have 100% member- 
ship, mandating action on the basis of 
majority decision, is in harmony with 
democratic procedures and prevents dissi- 
pation of much energy in campaigning 
for individual membership. Others felt 
their groups were not ready for this 
and that a membership committee is 
needed. 

[7] Committee on Professional Prob- 
lems and Teacher Welfare with sub- 



committees on such problems as retire- 
ment, tenure, teacher load, sick leave, 
salary, teacher recruitment. 

[8] International Relations Commit- 
tee of current importance because of 
the problems of UN and Unesco. 

Such a plan of course should be 
adapted to the local association. For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable to have at one 
time or another a special committee on 
some problem relative to teachers and 
teaching. Local organizations may find 
it desirable to combine various committee 
functions, break down some committees 
into subcommittees, and at times pull 
out a particular problem for handling by 
a special committee. 

[See also suggested constitution and 
bylaws on page 106 for reference to 
standing committees.] 



The NEA Research Division found that local associations in 
1946-47 had an average of five or six standing committees in addi- 
tion to the executive committee. Thus the number averaged one or 
two less than was recommended by the Buffalo conference of 1946. 
The standing-committee titles reported most frequently by associa- 
tions of all-inclusive membership were the following: legislative, 67% 
of the associations; social, 41%; public relations, 39%; program, 
35%; teacher welfare, 34%; salary, 24%; publicity, 19%; member- 
ship, 15%. One-fourth of standing committees reported dealt with 
planning and administering the association itself, on such topics as 
program, budgets, membership, selection of officers, and related fields. 
About a fifth of all the committees dealt with the improvement of 
teaching conditions and the economic status of teachers. The remain- 
ing committees 53% of the total number dealt with such assign- 
ments as social affairs, legislation, public relations, professional 
growth, and civic services. 
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Planning the YEAR'S PROGRAM 



IT is generally best to elect officers late 
in the spring so that the officers for the 
ensuing year will know what their re- 
sponsibilities are to be. This enables them 
to have a running start on the year's 
work. If they are not elected until fall it 
is late in the school year before they can 
really get underway. 

When officers are elected in the spring 
they can make preliminary plans and 
have time to develop them during the 
summer months. Officers will find it 
profitable, however, to call a meeting of 
the group early in the following school 
year to present the program. 

There are several factors which will 
need to be taken into account in mapping 
a year's program of activities for a local 
association. Some of these are: the edu- 
cational situation of the community, the 
pressing problems of the local situation, 
the needs and desires of the members, 
time and resources available to members 
and officers, the interests and capabilities 
of the members, the need for a well- 
rounded program. 

It is better for an association to set up 
a few specific objectives for each year and 
aim to achieve them. This is more satis- 
factory to all concerned than to diversify 
efforts over too many projects. 

The planning group will want to ask 
first: What are the things we can suc- 
cessfully do to promote the cause of 
education in our county or city this year? 
The answer should be given in terms of 
the greatest needs of the teachers and 
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the schools in the community. Thi 
project should be considered very care 
fully by the planning committees an< 
then by the entire membership. 

The next question which must b 
asked is: How can we accomplish thesi 
objectives? Who will take the lead ii 
various projects? How can we divide th< 
work so that everyone will share in th< 
achievement? After objectives have beei 
decided upon and plans for carrying 
them out are outlined, the officers of th* 
association will need to be on the jot 
constantly during the year, checking with 
the committees to make certain progress 
is being made. Some useful devices foi 
accomplishing this are the following: 

[1] A monthly supper meeting of all 
committee chairmen for their reports. 

[2] The use of "Accomplishment 
Charts/' 

[3] Regular bulletins printed or 
mimeographed. 

[4] Contests of various sorts. 

[5] Social and recreational occasions. 

[6] Personal contacts. 

[7] Stories of what other locals arc 
doing. 

[8] Newspaper publicity using names. 

[9] Questionnaires. 

[10] Periodic written reports. 

The president of a local must take the 
lead, but his responsibility does not re- 
lieve the other officers and members from 
a very vital share in the total progress of 
activities. It's a job all must share. 
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Planning the YEAR'S MEETINGS 



ONE of the major types of activities to 
be carried on by the local association will 
always be its regular meetings. The num- 
ber of these will depend upon local con- 
ditions, of course, but a schedule which 
calls for eight such occasions during a 
year is considered highly desirable. One 
poor meeting is too many, but nine good 
ones are hardly enough. In other words, 
the quality is far more important than 
the quantity. 

The planning group should aim at 
variety and interest in laying out the 
year's schedule of meetings. The tradi- 
tional pattern of announcements,, a 
speech, more announcements, yawns, 
and adjournment is one to be avoided 
by those responsible for planning the 
meetings of the local associations. 

The schedule for a meeting should 
provide time for a consideration of the 
business matters necessary. It is the duty 
of the presiding officer to protect his 
members from tiresome details. Many 
meetings are ruined by inept handling of 
the business session, but such a result 
can be avoided very easily by advance 
planning and brisk decision by the one 
in charge. 

The core of a successful meeting lies, 
of course, in the effective and interesting 
presentation of a timely topic. Variety in 



the method of presentation is an essen- 
tial, and cannot be left to chance. Orig- 
inality and careful planning are at a 
premium, for it cannot be forgotten that 
the major outcome of the local associa- 
tion meetings will always be the morale 
that is engendered. 

Most of each meeting should be de- 
voted to activities which represent teach- 
ers* interests and achievements. Meetings 
should in general be devoted to the fol- 
lowing types of activities: 

[1] Activities which summarize the 
development of some phase of the com- 
munity education program already 
underway or which proposes additional 
developments in the future. 

[2] Activities which demonstrate or 
illustrate some phase of the community 
education program developed by local 
schools or by public-interest groups of 
teachers and principals. 

[3] Activities which are used to de- 
velop or to clear up thru discussions, prob- 
lems, ideas or plans of special interest to 
teachers and principals in the local unit. 

[4] Activities which are planned to 
furnish inspiration or to develop morale 
or "esprit de corps" among teachers and 
principals, and to develop closer rela- 
tions between school groups. 



A hundred thousand men coming one after another could not move a 
ton weight, but the united strength of 50 would transport it with ease. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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CALENDAR for a Local Association 



THE following outline is suggestive 
only. It should be developed in terms of 
local needs and conditions. 
September 

[1] Conduct professional enrolment 
[provide for unified dues]. 

[2] Appoint committee members. 

[3] Hold meeting of executive board. 

[4] Hold get-acquainted meeting. 

[5] Send first issue of a monthly news- 
letter to members. 
October 

[1] Help organize FTA chapters in 
nearby colleges. Encourage highschool 
students to form an FTA club. 

[2] Finish membership canvass. 

[3] Contact congressional candidates 
on attitudes toward education. 

[4] Post notices of all public program 
schedules by various schools. 
November 

[1] Promote American Education 
Week programs. 

[2] See that each county division holds 
at least one professional meeting and one 
social-entertainment meeting. 

[3] Review public-relations program. 

[4] Promote welfare program. 

[5] Encourage November voting. 

[6] Cooperate with the churches in 
Thanksgiving programs. 

December 

[1] Study state representative assem- 
bly program. 

[2] Executive board to evaluate the 
progress and to line up future programs. 
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[3] Check on committee progress. 

[4] Cooperate with charity drives. 
January 

[1] Review state representative as- 
sembly actions. 

[2] Revise public-relations program 
to include proposed legislation. 

[3] Report results of legislative con- 
tacts to office of state association. 

[4] Review and publicize legislative 
bulletins and make contacts suggested 
by state and national associations. 
February 

[1] Check progress of legislation. 

[2] Evaluate committee activities. 

[3] Advance public relations. 
March 

[1] Make nominations for local offices. 

[2] Recognize legislators and others 
promoting the legislative program. 

[3] Promote the welfare program. 
April 

[1] Conduct election of officers. 

[2] Consider reports. 
May 

[1] Attend planning conferences. 

[2] Hold organization meeting and 
reception for new association officers. 

[3] Appoint committee members. 

[4] Observe Horace Mann's birthday. 
June, July, August 

[IJOfficers and committee chairmen to 
plan coming year's work. 

[2] Send greeting to new teachers. 

[3] Plan reception for new teachers in 
the fall. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURES 



A FERST essential is to follow an "order 
of business." The order may be what- 
ever the association itself determines or 
whatever its properly authorized officers 
may agree upon. In the absence of any 
other arrangement, however, the follow- 
ing is good practice: 

[1] Opening remarks by president 

[2] Reading the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting [and obtaining their ap- 
proval] 

[3] Reports of boards and standing 
committees 

[4] Reports of special [select] com- 
mittees 

[5] Special orders 

[6] Unfinished business and general 
orders 

[7] New business. 

It is impracticable to undertake an ex- 
tended review of parliamentary proce- 
dure as it affects the president and the 
conduct of a meeting. It may be appropri- 
ate nevertheless to note some of the es- 
sentials which every presiding officer 
ought to have at his command. 

[1] The presiding officer is really a 
moderator. He is nonpartisan in the 
chair, seeing that members are treated 
equally without respect to which side of 
the question they may debate. 

[2] The president never makes a mo- 
tion while in the chair nor does he 
debate a motion before the house with- 
out first having called the vicepresident 
or other person to preside in his stead. 
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In such event he does not usually re- 
sume the chair until the question he 
himself has debated has been disposed of. 

[3] The secretary should be in his 
place thraout the meeting. 

[4] The president always while pre- 
siding refers to himself, when such refer- 
ence is necessary, as "The Chair." 

[5] All motions require a second with 
the exceptions: to raise a question of 
privilege, questions of order, call for 
division of the question [under certain 
circumstances], motion to reconsider 
[can be made only by a person who 
earlier voted with the prevailing side], 
nominations, leave to withdraw a mo- 
tion, inquiries of any kind, and one or 
two others. 

[6] Certain motions are undebatable. 
Chief of these are: adjournment, take a 
recess, appeal, suspension of rules, lay 
on the table, previous question, and mo- 
tion to close, limit, or extend the limits 
of debate. 

[7] Motions to amend the main mo- 
tion require a second and are debatable 
if the main motion is debatable. The 
motion to amend is first acted upon, 
then the main motion. Not more than 
one motion to amend the main motion 
can be before the meeting at one time. 
However, a motion to amend the amend- 
ment to the main question can be enter- 
tained and debated, having been sec- 
onded, in which event the order of call- 
ing for a vote after debate is the follow- 
ing: [a] vote on motion to amend the 
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amendment, [b] vote on the motion 
to amend, [c] vote on the main motion. 

[8] The motion to reconsider may be 
made, at the same meeting or the one 
following, only by a member who voted 
with the prevailing side, 

[9] Every resolution should be in writ- 
ing, and the presiding officer has the 
right to require any main motion, amend- 
ment, or instructions to a committee to 
be in writing. 

[10] The usual procedure once a mem- 
ber from the floor has made a motion 
is for the president to restate it; it is 
then seconded. Next, if the motion is 
debatable, the presiding officer will pro- 
vide an opportunity for discussion. A 
vote is then taken. The president need 
not stand when debate is going on. 

[11] A good chairman need not at- 
tempt to know all the rules that are 
set down for the conduct of his office. 
He ought, however, to have at hand with 
him a copy of Roberts' Rules of Order, 
Gregg's Parliamentary Law, or else by 
his side a person who is informed about 
the duties of a presiding officer. 

The first item above called attention 
to the fact that the presiding officer is 
really a moderator. He is in many re- 
spects like an umpire or referee. 

There are occasions when, if certain 
conditions prevail, a motion is in order 
which will take immediate precedence 
over any motion that may at the moment 
be under consideration in the meeting. 
Some of these are debatable, some are 
not. Some require a simple majority, 
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others a two-thirds vote, to carry. These 
types of motion are not numerous. A 
chairman can quickly learn them. 

The best way to master the principles 
of parliamentary law is thru constant 
practice in clubs and groups. 

Table of Parliamentary Motions 
I. PRINCIPAL MOTIONS 

[1] Main Motion 

[2] Rescind [or repeal] 

[3] Expunge 

II. SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS 

[1] Postpone Indefinitely 
[2] Amend a Question 
[3] Refer to a Committee 
[4] Postpone to a Certain Time 
[5] Previous Question [Stop De- 
bate] 
[6] Lay on or Take from the Table 

HI. INCIDENTAL MOTIONS 

[1] Suspension of Rules 

[2] Withdrawal of a Motion or 
Question 

[3] Reading of Papers 

[4] Objection to Considering a 
Question 

[5] Point of Order and Appeal 

[6] Reconsider the Vote on a Ques- 
tion 

IV. PRIVILEGED MOTIONS 

[1] Call for the Order of the Day 

[2] Question of Privilege 

[3] Take a Recess 

[4] Adjourn [Unqualified] 

[5] Fix Time for Reassembling. 
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Affiliated Local Association* 

HOW TO AFFILIATE with the NBA 



THE NEA, as explained on page 285, 
is governed by a Representative Assembly 
composed of delegates from affiliated state 
and local associations. The NEA Charter, 
as granted by Congress, provides (Sec- 
tion 12) that "the powers of the active 
members exercised at the annual meeting 
in the election of officers and the trans- 
action of business shall be vested in and 
exercised by a representative assembly 
composed of delegates apportioned, 
elected, and governed in accordance with 
the provisions of the bylaws." . . . 

NEA Bylaws, Article II, Section 2: 
"The state teachers association or edu- 
cational association of a state, territory, 
or district may become affiliated with the 
National Education Association and shall 
be designated an affiliated state associ- 
ation. Each affiliated state association shall 
be a state unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as herein- 
after provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated state association shall be $10. 
Said association shall receive without ap- 
plication, or other condition, all regular 
publications of the National Education 
Association, including the volume of 
Proceedings, reports of committees, and 
all special bulletins and announcements 
when issued." 

Section 3: "A local educational associ- 
ation or teachers organization within a 
state, territory, or district may make ap- 
plication to affiliate with the National 



Education Association. Each affiliated or- 
ganization shall be designated an affiliated 
local association. 

"All applications for affiliation shall, 
after thoro investigation, be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 

"Each affiliated local association shall 
be a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation in 
the Representative Assembly as herein- 
after provided. The annual dues of an 
affiliated local association shall be $5 
which shall entitle said association to re- 
ceive without application, or other con- 
dition, all regular publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, including 
the volume of Proceedings, reports of 
committees, and all bulletins and an- 
nouncements when issued; provided, 
however, That any affiliated local associ- 
ation within a state, territory, or district 
in which the National Education Associ- 
ation membership comprises 100 percent 
of all the possible members of such ad- 
ministrative unit shall be entitled to all 
privileges of any other affiliated local as- 
sociation without the payment of any fee. 

Section 4: "Each affiliated association, 
both state and local, shall be furnished a 
certificate of membership. 

Section 5: "Each affiliated state associ- 
ation shall be entitled to elect one delegate 
and one alternate to the Representative 
Assembly for each 100 of its members, 
or major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education Asso- 
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elation, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one alter- 
nate for each 500 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation. Such delegates shall be desig- 
nated state delegates. 

Section 6: "Each affiliated local asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to elect one dele- 
gate and one alternate to the Representa- 
tive Assembly for each 100 of its mem- 
bers, or major fraction thereof, who are 
active members of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Such delegates shall be 
designated local delegates. 

Section 7: "Only active members of 
the National Education Association shall 
be eligible to be delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and to vote in the 
election of delegates in a state or local 
affiliated association. 

Section 9: "Delegates shall file their' 
credentials with the executive secretary 
of the Association on blanks furnished 
by him for that purpose not later than 
10 days before the beginning of the an- 
nual meeting. The executive secretary 
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shall turn over such credentials to the 
Credentials Committee, when appointed, 
with such information thereon as may 
be obtained from the records of the As- 
sociation. The Representative Assembly 
shall be the final judge of the qualifica- 
tions of delegates. The delegates shall 
have equal rights and each shall have 
one vote. . . . 

Rule 5 of the Association's Standing 
Rules provides: "Each affiliated associa- 
tion shall be entitled to the active as- 
sistance and support of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in promoting the 
interest of such affiliated association and 
its members insofar as such interest comes 
within the purpose and object of the Na- 
tional Education Association as set forth 
in its charter. The executive secretary of 
the National Education Association shall, 
with the advice and approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, make such arrange- 
ments for mutual cooperation between 
the National Education Association and 
the state and local affiliated associations as 
will promote the welfare of all and ad- 
vance the interests of the teaching pro- 
fession." 



Questions and Answers 



What are the advantages of affiliation 
with the NBA? [1] It provides the priv- 
ilege of electing delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, of taking part in its 
important discussions, and of participat- 
ing in its decisions. 

[2] It provides an opportunity to in- 
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crease the proportion of classroom teach- 
ers in the Representative Assembly. 

[3] It keeps the membership in close 
touch with the work of the Association 
thru J the following publications which 
are sent to all ^affiliated groups: NEA 
Journal, Research Bulletins, Annual 
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Volume of Addresses and "Proceedings, 
and the News Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The As- 
sociation suggests that all such materials 
be filed in the local headquarters office. 

[4] It develops among the members 
a group consciousness of having a real 
and vital pan in the work of their na- 
tional professional organization. 

[5] It brings the group into direct 
relationship with the Association from 
which it may receive help in planning 
its activities. 

[6] It gives local associations the op- 
portunity to receive help with organiza- 
tion problems and activities. The NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers is 
equipped to help locals. 

Does affiliation require renewal from 
year to year? No. Unlike membership 
in the NEA, affiliation is a continuous 
relationship and does not require annual 
renewal. However, an annual affiliation 
fee of $5 must be paid unless the mem- 
bership comprises 100% of all the pos- 
sible members of the administrative unit, 
in which case no payment is required for 
that year. 

// a local association is 100% in NEA 
membership, does it automatically be- 
come affiliated with the Association? No. 
The local organization must apply for 
affiliation. Write to the Division of Rec- 
ords of the NEA at 1201 16th St., N. W., 
asking for an application blank. This 
division handles all work in connection 
with the records of the affiliated associa- 
tions. 



What does an affiliation charter sig- 
nify? When an organization applies for 
affiliation and is accepted, a charter is 
granted signifying that the group has 
become a local unit in the NEA and as 
such is entitled to all rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the charter and bylaws of 
the NEA. 

Can an organization which does not 
have 51 members become affiliated with 
the NEA? Yes. It has all the privileges 
of affiliation except that of sending dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. In 
order for the local to have representation 
in the Assembly, it must have at least 
51 NEA members. Only those local as- 
sociation members who also belong to 
the NEA can be counted in figuring the 
number of delegates which an affiliated 
association may have. Therefore local as- 
sociations wishing to have a voice in the 
government of the NEA, thru delegate 
representation, try to enrol as many mem- 
bers as possible in the national Asso- 
ciation. 

Is affiliation with the state association 
the same as affiliation with the NEA? 
No. All local associations should affiliate 
with their state education associations, if 
the state association provides for affiliates. 

However, this state affiliation does not 
automatically include national affiliation, 
even under the Victory Action Program 
and unified dues. Separate application for 
affiliation must be made to the national 
organization. 

Can selection of a delegate to the NEA 
Representative Assembly be participated 
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in by all members of the local? Only 
NEA members within the local can vote 
in selecting a delegate, just as only NEA 
members can serve as delegates. 

How can a local group help the NEA 
improve its services to locals? By answer- 
ing promptly all requests for information 
sent out by the NEA office; by sending 
in suggestions for improving the relation- 
ship between the local and the national; 
and by sending in problems for advice 
and help. With constant cooperation on 
the part of local officers, the national As- 
sociation can give prompt service. 

What about expenses of delegates? 
The NEA makes partial payment of the 
expenses of those delegates coming from 
areas so far distant from the convention 
city that the total round trip and Pull- 
man fare exceeds $50. More and more 
local associations are providing for dele- 
gate expenses in their annual budgets. 

What official credentials should a dele- 
gate bring to the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly? His NEA 
membership card and a temporary cre- 
dential card signed by the officers of 
the organization which he represents. 
Notices concerning delegates' creden- 
tials are mailed by the NEA in the spring 
to the presidents of those groups whose 
dues are paid and whose NEA member- 
ship entitles them to representation. 

Are delegates to the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly also, ipso facto, delegates 
to the business meeting of the Depart- 
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ment of Classroom Teachers? They may 
be if qualified and elected to serve as a 
delegate to both, but they are not neces- 
sarily so. Credentials for serving in either 
body are not accepted as credentials for 
the other. Information concerning creden- 
tials for the Classroom Teacher business 
meeting may be obtained from the depart- 
ment at NEA headquarters. 

What criteria should be \ept in mind 
in the selection of delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly? Locals should choose 
their ablest and strongest members to 
represent them as delegates. Vitally im- 
portant decisions are made by the As- 
sembly. These should be made by intel- 
ligent, well-informed, and professionally 
minded representatives. Skill and experi- 
ence in parliamentary procedure is a 
valuable asset but not an essential. Dele- 
gates should not be chosen merely be- 
cause they happen to be planning a 
vacation near the convention city or be- 
cause they want a trip. 

The right to attend the Assembly 
should not be considered the privilege 
of a chosen few within any local. On the 
other hand, the privilege should not be 
passed around so freely that all delegates 
are inexperienced. Best representation is 
assured by sending some delegates who 
have attended before and some who have 
not. Each delegate should study in ad- 
vance the important proposals scheduled 
to come up for consideration. This infor- 
mation is available thru the Journal 
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SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
for a Local Teachers Association 



ARTICLE i Name 
The name of this organization shall be 

ARTICLE n Purposes 

Section 1. To promote within the 
teaching group the highest type of 
professional practices; to encourage ac- 
tive participation of all teachers in the 
solution of school problems; to urge 
every member of the profession to be a 
progressive student of education; and to 
arouse allegiance to a genuine spirit of 
professional ethics. 

Sec. 2. To encourage higher qualifi- 
cations for entrance into the teaching 
profession; to promote teacher participa- 
tion in school management; to aid in 
securing and maintaining adequate 
salaries, tenure, sound retirement sys- 
tems, and such other improvements in 
conditions as will enable teachers to 
function properly as a vital factor in 
educational progress. 

Sec. 3. To promote, encourage, and 
assist other local organizations of all 
teachers and to promote cooperation 
among such organizations and the mem- 
bers thereof. 

Sec. 4. To cooperate with parent- 
teacher associations and other civic bodies 
having educational objectives and to aid 
in interpreting to the public the prob- 
lems, the functions, and the steady prog- 
ress of the public schools. 
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Sec. 5. To encourage teachers to ex- 
ercise their rights and privileges as citi- 
zens and to accept, willingly, leadership 
in civic affairs. 

ARTICLE in Membership 

Section 1. (Specify persons covered) 
upon payment of dues as herein provided 
may become members of this association, 
the state association, and the National 
Education Association. 

ARTICLE iv Officers and Boards 

Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall consist of a president, one or 
more vicepresidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a representative 
body with full governing powers, to be 
known as the board of directors, which 
shall consist of: [a] three or more mem- 
bers elected at large; [b] the officers. 

Sec. 3. There shall be an executive 
committee with executive powers only, 
which shall consist of the officers of the 
association. 

NOTE: Many organizations have only one gov- 
erning body which often includes one repre- 
sentative from each school. 

ARTICLE v Affiliation 

The association shall affiliate: [1] with 
the state association [where provision for 
such affiliation is included in the consti- 
tution of the state association]; and [2] 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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ARTICLE vi Rules for Amending 

An amendment to this constitution may 
be introduced at any regular meeting of 
the board of directors, to be acted upon 
at a subsequent regular meeting, but 
not later than two subsequent regular 
meetings. 

A copy of the proposed amendment, 
together with the recommendation of the 
board of directors, shall be sent to each 
member of the association, after which 
it shall be submitted to a vote of the 
entire membership. A two-thirds major- 
ity of those voting is required to adopt 
the proposed amendment. 

BYLAWS 
ARTICLE i Rules of Order 

Roberts* Rules of Order, Revised or 
Gregg's Parliamentary Law shall be the 
authority on all questions of procedure 
not specifically stated in this consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

ARTICLE ii Duties and Terms of Officers 

Section 1. All officers shall take of- 
fice on the first day of 

[month] and shall serve for one year. In 
case a vacancy in an office occurs it 
shall be filled by the board of directors, 
excepting the office of president, and 
the person so chosen shall serve only to 
the end of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 2. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the association, of the 
board of directors, and of the executive 
committee. He shall, with the secretary, 
sign all vouchers authorized by the 
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board of directors. He shall appoint all 
committees not otherwise provided for, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
directors, and shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Sec. 3 . The vicepresident shall assume 
all duties of the president in case of 
absence or resignation of the president. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall keep a rec- 
ord of all meetings of the association, 
the board of directors, and the executive 
committee. He shall prepare and keep 
on file a correct list of the names and 
addresses of the members of the board 
of directors, and of the executive commit- 
tee. Together with the president he shall 
sign all vouchers authorized by the 
board of directors. A member of the 
board of directors, by reason of con- 
tinued absence from meetings, shall for- 
feit his membership on the board. In 
cases of this kind the secretary shall 
notify the president and ask that a sub- 
stitute be appointed by the board. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall be respon- 
sible for the collection of all dues. He 
shall have charge of all funds of the 
association, shall deposit them in the 
bank in the name of the association, and 
shall disburse them as authorized by the 
board of directors. 

ARTICLE in Board of Directors 

Section 1. Upon the board of direc- 
tors shall rest the duties, responsibilities, 
and final authority for the conduct of 
the association in all matters except as 
stated otherwise in the constitution and 
bylaws; provided that they may at any 
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time refer any matter to the entire mem- 
bership for general consideration, with 
the board prescribing the manner of vot- 
ing thereon. 

Sec. 2. The board of directors by a 
two-thirds vote shall authorize the spend- 
ing of money received from dues or con- 
tributions. 

Sec. 3. The meetings of the board of 
directors shall be held once each month 
or at any other time at the call of the 
president or at the call of the majority 
of the board of directors. It shall be the 
duty of the board to act upon matters of 
business which are to be presented at 
the regular meetings of the association, 
and to fill vacancies which may arise 
between the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE rv Executive Committee 

Section 1. The executive committee 
shall expedite in every possible way the 
legislative and executive business of the 
board of directors. It shall consider all 
matters presented for the attention of 
the board between sessions, and shall 
make a report with recommendations at 
each meeting of the board. It shall also 
serve as an executive body in all matters 
delegated to it. It shall meet at the call 
of the president or of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Sec. 2. The executive committee shall 
at such time as shall be designated by 
the board of directors at the first meet- 
ing, present a budget giving estimates 
of income and of regular necessary ex- 
penditures for the current year, which 
shall include a separate estimate for 
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each committee. This budget may be 
revised by the board of directors at 
any time. 

ARTICLE v Standing Committees 

Section 1. There shall be the follow- 
ing standing committees, appointed by 
the president and subject to the approval 
of the board of directors: membership, 
program, social, civic, legislative, teacher 
welfare, international education, and 
nominating. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the membership 
committee shall be 

Sec. 3. The duties of the program 
committee shall be 

Sec. 4. The duties of the social com- 
mittee shall be 

Sec. 5. The duties of the civic com- 
mittee shall be 

Sec. 6. The duties of the legislative 
committee shall be 

Sec. 7. The duties of the committee 
on teacher welfare shall be 

Sec. 8. The duties of the international 
education committee shall be 

Sec. 9- The duties of the nominating 
committee shall be 

NOTE: No attempt has been made to assign 
the powers and duties of committees, as these 
will vary according to the needs of the teachers 
in the different localities and each locality will 
have definite ideas as to what it wishes the 
committees to do. 

ARTICLE vi Nominations and Elections 

Section 1. A committee on elections 
shall conduct the election of officers by 

ballot at the annual meeting, 

,..,..,, [day and 



month]. The board of directors shall 
have power to make all necessary rules 
for carrying out the election. Nomina- 
tions for the various offices may be 
brought in by a nominating committee 
in writing, and nominations may also 
be made from the floor. 

Sec. 2. At the first election the candi- 
date receiving the highest number of 
votes for a member-at-large on the board 
of directors shall serve on that board for 
a term of three years; the candidate re- 
ceiving the next highest number of votes 
shall serve for a term of two years; and 
the candidate receiving the third highest 
number of votes shall serve for a term 
of one year. After the first election the 
members shall be elected for a term of 
three years. 

NOTE: When a nominating committee sub- 
mits a list of officers, opportunity must be given 
for nominations from the floor. 

ARTICLE vii Meetings 
Section 1 . Meetings of the association 

shall be held monthly on the 

[day] x at o'clock. 

The president, with the consent of the 
board of directors, shall have power to 
change the date of the meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be held 
at the call of the president; or, the presi- 
dent shall call a special meeting for a 
specific purpose upon the written request 
of five members. 



1 Examples, first Monday or third Tuesday. 
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Sec. 3. The order of business shall be 
as follows unless changed by a vote of 
those present: 

1. Opening remarks by the president. 

2. Secretary's report and adoption of 
minutes. 

3. Treasurer's report. 

4. Reports of standing committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 

ARTICLE VIII Dues 

The annual dues shall be on a unified 
basis as provided in the Victory Action 

Program, including dues in the 

[state] education association and the Na- 
tional Education Association and shall 

be paid before 

[month and day] of each 

year. _ 

ARTICLE ix Quorum 

A quorum for all meetings of the 

association shall consist of?*" 

percent of the members, and a quorum 
for committee meetings shall consist of 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

ARTICLE x Amendments 

The bylaws may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote at any regular meeting, pro- 
vided notice in writing of a proposed 
amendment shall have been filed with 
the secretary and presented at the 
monthly meeting preceding the one at 
which it is to be voted on. 
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CRITERIA for EVALUATION 



FOR workers who wish to appraise the 
effectiveness of their local professional 
organization, the following checklist 
adapted from the NEA Research Bulletin 
for October 1948, "Local Education Asso- 
ciations at Work," is offered. 

A few illustrative questions are listed 
under each of the 15 general criteria. 
Affirmative answers will indicate progress 
toward meeting the criterion stated. 

Background for Action 

[1] Membership participation A 
strong, informed, loyal membership, 
which participates in decisions of policy 
governing the association and which co- 
operates as individuals in satisfying action 
in some part of the association's work. 

[a] Does the individual member have op- 
portunity to influence policy decisions? 

[b] Is the number of members close to 
100% of the possible maximum? 

[c] Are there enough general member- 
ship meetings once a month during the 
school year to keep members interested and 
informed ? 

[d] Is there a systematic plan for keeping 
members informed in writing of activities in 
progress and plans in the making? 

[2] Constitution and bylaws A writ- 
ten constitution and bylaws, setting forth 
clearly the purposes of the association, 
delegation of responsibility for achieving 
these purposes, and rules of procedure. 

[a] Does the association have a written 
constitution? 

[b] Is its statement of purpose an adequate 
basis for its present activities? 

[c] Does it outline clearly basic conditions 
of membership, duties of officers and commit- 
tees, rules of procedure? 

[d] Does every member have a copy? 



[3] Officers An adequate number of 
officers, selected democratically on the 
basis of proved abilities for association 
service, and organized for efficient execu- 
tive action. 

[a] Are officers elected in April or May, 
to give time for planning during the sum- 
mer? ................................ - 

[b] Are officers chosen by methods that 
give the widest possible opportunity for 
democratic choice by the members? ....... - 

[c] Does the executive committee hold 
regular meetings? ................... - 

[d] Is provision made for continuity of 
service of officers for two or three years, either 
by extended terms or by a policy of re-elec- 
tion? ................................ - 

[e] Is the danger of too long tenure of of- 
fice avoided by a policy or by a stated limit on 
the number of re-elections ? ............. - 

[4] Committees A group of standing 
committees, so assigned as to cover the 
major continuing services of the asso- 
ciation, supplemented by special com- 
mittees for limited assignments. 

[a] Are enough standing committees ap- 
pointed to provide for continuing action on 
association objectives? ................... - 

[b] Are committees appointed early, so 
as to give opportunity for planning during 
the summer? ......................... - 

[c] Are areas of committee work clear-cut 

so as to avoid duplicate effort? ............ - 

[d] Are committees required to report to 
the executive committee? .............. - 

[e] Are committees given adequate funds 
with which to carry out assignments? ...... - 

[f] Is provision made for discharging 
committees when they have served then- 
purpose? ............................. - 

[5] Staff and headquarters For the 
large association, a paid staff working 
from a headquarters office, to supple- 
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mcnt, but not replace, the volunteer 
services of officers and members. 

[a] Is provision made for clerical service 
so that officers may not have to use their time 
for routine duties ? 

[b] Is provision made for professional 
services (e.g., executive secretary, public rela- 
tions counsel), to coordinate the execution of 
the association's policies? 

[c] Is a headquarters office maintained? . . 

[6] Dues Membership dues large 
enough, to finance a professional pro- 
gram, handled thru businesslike budget- 
ing and expending of the association's 
funds. 

[a] Are local association dues large 
enough perhaps $i a month to finance a 
professional program of action? 

[b] Are funds budgeted, audited, and re- 
ported to the membership in businesslike 
way? 

[7] Autonomy Cordial working rela- 
tionships with the board of education and 
school executives (who may be association 
members) with no relinquishment of 
complete responsibility by the association 
for independent statements of policy and 
action. 

[a] Does the association seek the coopera- 
tion of the schoolboard and the administra- 
tive authorities? 

[b] In determining policy, does the asso- 
ciation accord to opinions of administrative 
officers only the same weight accorded to 
opinions of other members ? 

[8] Cooperation Maintenance of co- 
operative relationships with other com- 
munity organizations and agencies. 

[a] Does the association seek the advice 
and cooperation of other community groups 
in planning and carrying out educational 
projects that affect the community? 

[b] Does the association cooperate in com- 
munity planning groups and other com- 
munity projects compatible with ideals and 
goals of the associations? , 
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[9] Affiliation Affiliation with and 
the establishment of two-way cooperation 
with the state education association and 

NEA. 

[a] Is the association affiliated and actively 
cooperating with the state education associa- 
tion and the NEA? 

[b] Does the association request consulta- 
tion and help from the state education asso- 
ciation and the NEA on projects in which 
these organizations can cooperate? 

[c] Is provision made for helping to for- 
mulate policies and programs of state and 
national organizations by sending delegates, 
with expenses paid, to state and national con- 
ventions? 

[d] Is the local association responsible for 
collecting dues for state and national associa- 
tions? 

[e] Does the association carry on all letter- 
heads and publications indication of its state 
and national affiliations ? 

Program of Action 

[10] Professional services Continu- 
ing and special activities directed toward 
the professional growth of the members 
and continued improvement in profes- 
sional services rendered to pupils. 

[a] Is a fundamental objective of the asso- 
ciation the kind of teaching that will seek to 
understand children and youth and help them 
to develop their individual possibilities to the 
highest possible level? 

[b] Does the association sponsor at least 
one project a year aimed directly at improve- 
ment of professional services rendered by 
members? 

[c] Are the varying needs of different 
groups of the membership recognized in the 
activities for professional growth? 

[d] Does the association cooperate con- 
structively in planning and improvement of 
the school system's administrative arrange- 
ments for teacher growth in service? 

[e] Does the association seek to stimulate 
the members to work individually at self- 
evaluation and improvement of professional 
skills? 
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[f] Is continuing attention given to the 
maintenance of high ethical standards in all 
teaching relationships ? 

[I] Esprit de corps Continuing and 
special activities directed toward build- 
ing up and maintaining at a high level 
the esprit de corps and professional mo- 
rale of the teaching profession. 

[a] Does the association sponsor social 
and cooperative undertakings by which mem- 
bers grow in sense of status and pride in the 
teaching profession? 

[b] Are special efforts made to welcome 
new teachers into the profession and to utilize 
the contribution they can make? 

[c] Are efforts made to recruit promising 
young people for teacher education? 

[d] Are provisions made for personal 
courtesies and services to members, that will 
strengthen their sense of belonging to a group 

of professional friends? 

[12] Teaching conditions and status 
local provisions-- Continuing and special 
activities directed toward improving and 
maintaining at a high level local con- 
ditions of teaching and the economic 
status of teachers. 

[a] Does the association have one or more 
committees for study and improvement of 
conditions of teaching and economic status of 
teachers? , 

fb] Have provisions been made for coop- 
erative economic services (e.g., credit unions, 
group insurance, hospitalization) that the 
association can sponsor for its members? 

[13] Teaching conditions and status 
state and federal provisions Continuing 
and special activities directed toward 
establishment of state and federal legis- 
lation and administrative procedures that 
will guarantee adequate educational op- 



portunities and conditions of teaching 
in state and nation. 

[a] Does the association participate ac- 
tively in efforts to improve state legislative 
standards that affect educational standards 
and conditions of teaching? 

[b] Does the association participate ac- 
tively in efforts to improve federal legislation 
that may affect the adequacy of education? . . 

[14] Citizenship Continuing and spe- 
cial activities directed toward discharging 
the civic responsibilities of the teaching 
profession, thru local, state, national, and 
world citizenship. 

[a] Does the association assume responsi- 
bilities for rendering community services and 
offering leadership in cultural and educational 
undertakings for which the association may 
have special resources? 

[b] Are community problems affecting the 
welfare of children and youth given special 
attention in the civic activities of the asso- 
ciation? 

[c] Are members urged to exercise the 
right of suffrage and to assume all other 
duties of responsible citizenship? 

[d] Does the association interpret citizen- 
ship broadly, by giving attention to issues 
and services that are of state, national, or 
world scope? 

[15] Interpretation Continuing and 
special activities directed toward inter- 
preting education and the profession to 
members of the association and to the 
public at large. 

[a] Is use made of press, radio, and other 
agencies of mass communication to interpret 
the program and aims of the association? . . . 

[b] Does the association observe American 
Education Week, and make the most of other 
opportunities to interpret the aims and pro- 
gram of public education to the citizens? . 



It is unethical to accept the benefits while withholding support from 
organizations which secure and maintain them. 

NEW JERSEY CODE OF ETHICS 
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ACTIVITIES of LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 

MORE than a thousand local education associations cooperated in a survey of activi- 
ties conducted by the NEA Research Division and summarized in the October 1948 
Research Bulletin, "Local Education Associations at Work." Presidents of local asso- 
ciations were asked to check a long list of activities to show [a] whether or not 
each activity was engaged in and [b] whether it had been unsuccessful, successful, 
or outstandingly successful. Items checked by more than 10% of the associations are 
listed below, with figures to show the percent of associations of each type reporting 
the activity. 



Activity 



Percent of associations 

reporting the activity 

AU Ciass- 

inclu- room 

swe teacher 



Improving Professional Services of Members 

Lectures, disc on groups, or 
forums on educational topics 61% 60% 

I nstitutes or conferences of two 
or more sessions 28 25* 

Participation by the associa- 
tion in administrative plans 
for inservice education of 
teachers . 25 29 

Arranging for university exten- 
sion courses 19 13 

Maintaining or helping to 
maintain a professional li- 
brary 22 18 

Providing for committee stud- 
ies and reports on instruc- 
tional problems. .... 14 16 

Survey of teacher opinion as to 
urgent instructional prob- 
lems 18 29 

Developing or interpreting code 
of ethics 35 39 

Building Esprit de Corps of Teaching Staff 

Helping new teachers to get 
located in community 32 37 

Receptions or other social func- 
tions for new teachers 55* 59* 

Providing new teachers with 
handbook or other informa- 
tion about community and 
school system 21 * 17 

Social functions and other rec- 
ognition in honor of teach- 
ers who are retiring from 
service 44* 32* 

Recruiting to attract young 

people to teaching 25 29 

Systematic plan for sending 
cards or giving other per- 
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Activity 



Percent of associations 
reporting the actimiy 
All Class- 
inclu- room 
sine teacher 



sonal attention to members 

who are ill 56* 56* 

Fellowship dinners or lunch- 
eons 53* 55* 

General get-togethers, such as 
teas 47* 55* 

Sports, picnics, athletic groups 31* 26* 

Promoting membership in 
state education association 76* 70* 

Promoting membership in the 
National Education Associa- 
tion 74* 71* 

Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic 

Status of Teachers Efforts at the Local Level 

Association has worked for 
higher salaries for local edu- 
cational staff 90* 

Association officially repre- 
sented on administrative 
committee for revision of sal- 
ary schedule 55* 

Association officially repre- 
sented on continuing com- 
mittee for evaluation of 
credits and administration of 
salary schedule 27* 

Efforts to secure equalization 
and reduction of teacher load 17 

Activities toward eliminating 
salary discrimination against 
women teachers 17 

Activities to obtain or liberalize: 

Sick leave 47 

Sabbatical leave 11 

Tenure or continuing con- 
tract 21 

Efforts to establish or improve: 

Group insurance 52* 

Credit union 20* 

Group hospitalization 59* 



94* 



57* 



27* 
24 



16* 

45 
18 

31 

52 

32 

53* 
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Activity 



Percent of associations 

reporting the aciinty 

AIL- Ctass- 

indu- room 

sire teacher 



Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic 
Status of TeachersEfforts at State and National 
Levels 

Activities on behalf of: 

Tenure legislation 29 38 

Retirement legislation .... 58 60 

Legislation on better standards 
of certification 28 28 

Legislation authorizing or lib- 
eralizing sick leave 27 21 

Higher state minimum salary. 78 81 

Better plan of state financial 

support 67 57 

Legislation on improved school- 
district organization 19 20 

Federal aid to education 47 55 

Devices used in promoting state legislation: 

Legislators interviewed in home 
district by association mem- 
bers 73 79* 

Noneducators asked by mem- 
bers of association to inter- 
view and write to legislators 74 77 

Qualified representatives of the 
local association sent to state 
capital to work for program. 47 57* 

Delegations of teachers sent to 
state capital 29 29* 

Public meetings held on legis- 
lative issues 39 39* 



Activity 



Percent of associations 
reporting the activity 
All Class- 
inclu- room 
sive teacher 



Rendering Community and Civic 

Sponsoring public lectures or 
forums . . 

Providing music at public func- 
tions thru talent of associa- 
tion members.... 

Participation in community 
welfare projects, such as 
community chest .... 

Cooperation with parent- 
teacher council . . .. 

Participation in community 
councils . .... 

Social functions honoring 
schoolboard members or 
other civic officials 

Materials provided to news- 
papers 

Radio programs 

Occasional leaflet or letter to 
members . 

Periodical publication for 
members 

Copies of minutes of busine"' 
meetings for ail members . 

Materials sent to state educa- 
tion journal 

Use of bulletinboards in schools 

Occasional special reports dis- 
tributed to members 



Services 

24 25* 



15* 

55 
53 
22 

34* 

72 
19* 

47 
15* 
13* 

25 

45 

49 



13* 

54* 

61 

25 

37* 

71 
26 

50 

22* 

9* 

31 
57 

52 



* Activities reported as outstandingly successful by 
third of the associations engaging in the activity. 



a third 



IN THE local education association is found the growing edge of the 
organized teaching profession. The face-to-face human relationships 
that are the basis for immediate action programs by local associations 
are in sum total the generalized problems of the teaching profession 
on which state and national associations base their programs. And 
in turn, all the efforts at the state and national level produce their 
ultimate results in local communities, and must be interpreted and 
utilized by local associations to be most effective. WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
Executive Secretary, NEA. 
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DEVELOPING A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 



THE FOLLOWING suggestions for action 
on the part of local associations were de- 
veloped by the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations. 

Have Worthy Legislative Objectives 

[1] Legislative objectives should pos- 
sess certain characteristics: 

[a] They should promise to make a 
substantial return to the general welfare. 

[b] They must be directed at improve- 
ment of education of American youth. 

[c] They must be capable of strength- 
ening the teaching profession for greater 
national and world service. 

[d] Their results, if attained, should 
be widespread thruout the nation. 

[e] They should be attainable on a 
progressive basis beginning now. 

[2] Objectives must be developed dem- 
ocratically. 

[a] As far as possible they should 
originate in local education associations 
on the basis of actual, felt needs. 

[b] Thru the Congressional District 
and state federal relation committees 
these needs should be transmitted to the 
NEA Legislative Commission for con- 
sideration when it develops its recom- 
mendations for the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee and Representative Assembly. 

[c] The local association should be- 
come the chief agency in developing fed- 
eral school legislative policies for incor- 
poration in NEA legislative agenda. 

[3] NEA legislative policy should be 
thoroly discussed in every local associa- 
tion in the United States. 

[a] At least one meeting of the local 
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should annually be devoted to this sub- 
ject. 

[b] Criticisms and suggestions should 
be transmitted to the Congressional Dis- 
trict committee, thence to the state fed- 
eral relations committee, thence to the 
NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Di- 
vision for consideration by the NEA Leg- 
islative Commission. 

[c] The program should be thoroly 
understood by local association delegates 
in the NEA Representative Assembly. 

Select Committee with Great Care 

[1] Every local association should have 
a standing committee on federal school 
legislation. (In some associations this 
function may be assigned to the com- 
mittee handling state school legislation; 
this is often not to be desired.) 

[2] The committee should be chosen 
with utmost care. Members of the com- 
mittee should be enthusiastic, hard work- 
ers, widely known both inside and out- 
side the association, skilful in conversa- 
tion, wise in planning, persevering in 
purpose. They should \now "politics" 
and the legislative process how a bill 
originates, how it is sponsored, how to 
win support for it, how to promote it. 
They must know that adjustability is the 
essence of attack with purpose remain- 
ing constant. 

The chairman should be the ablest and 
most experienced person in legislative 
service in the association. 

Ma%e Committee Assignment Clear 

[1] The work the legislative commit- 
tee is to do must be made definite. 
[2] Before the first committee meeting 
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there should be understanding between 
the local president and the legislative 
committee chairman. 

[3] At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee the president and perhaps the 
executive committee should be present. 

[4] Among chief responsibilities of 
the legislative committee of the local are: 
to know the NEA legislative program; 
to inform association membership; to 
inform the public; to know how to get 
information quickly; to maintain close 
and constant liaison with the Congres- 
sional District and state federal relations 
committees; to survey the community for 
all resources available for use by the 
committee and to cultivate these press, 
radio, civic clubs, leaders; to appraise fre- 
quently the progress made by the com- 
mittee, amend plans, agree upon next 
steps; to develop close, friendly, and 
positive working relationships with the 
Congressman and US Senators. 

Organize Committee for Wor\ 

[1] The over-all assignment to the 
committee must be broken down into 
logical fractions for further assignment 
to individuals on the committee. 

[2] Someone on the committee must 
be responsible to develop expertness of 
knowledge on each objective in the NEA 
legislative agenda, and to develop such 
releases on each objective as may be re- 
quired to inform the membership. 

[3] In other parts of this outline refer- 
ence is made to setting up speakers' 
bureaus, liaison service with your Con- 
gressman, use of press and radio. Each 
task must be "pinned down" by assign- 
ment to particular individuals. 

[4] Persons receiving assignments 
must be provided adequate opportunities 
to make reports. 
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[5] The chairman should keep an ac- 
curate written record of assignments. 

Chec\ Individual Assignments 

[1] The chairman must keep careful 
check on progress made by individual 
members on their assignments. 

[2] An example: Miss Smith was 
named to become the committee's expert 
on objective "X." She is also to work for 
the support of 15 specifically named local 
civic clubs for this objective. 

[a] After two weeks, she reports that 
seven clubs are already favorable to 
objective "X." Two weeks later, she has 
found that three additional clubs are 
favorable. She has additional material for 
a fine progress report. 

[b] Meanwhile, she has prepared and 
disseminated a bulletin on objective "X." 
This fine progress is worth a special 
report. 

[c] Her next assignment is to get' 
letters from the club officers to the Con- 
gressman and Senators. This activity calls 
for frequent reports. 

[3] Progress reports inspire confidence 
and greater activity. 

Survey Your Community for Resources 

[1] A Congressman is usually ready to 
vote for a bill which has widespread 
support among his constituents. 

[2] Preliminary to winning support 
for an objective, the local legislative com- 
mittee must know whose support in the 
community is necessary to convince Con- 
gressman and Senators that the people 
really want the bill passed. 

[3] The committee should list these 
"resources" in the community: civic 
clubs; newspaper editors; radio stations; 
business and labor leaders; leading rninis- 
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ters; board of education; social workers; 
members of local and Congressional Dis- 
trict policy committees; leaders in munici- 
pal and county government. 

[4] Each resource must be assigned 
for development to some member of the 
committee. The committee should enlist 
the services of other association members 
in order to accomplish much with a mini- 
mum of effort, and to develop more inter- 
ested workers thru participation. 

Inform Your Members 

[I] Keep the association membership 
well informed. 

[2] What should the members know? 
NEA legislative objectives; needs behind 
them; what their attainment will mean 
to community, state, nation; status of 
pending school legislation; how local 
association integrates its work with Con- 
gressional District, state, national legisla- 
tive agencies; what their Congressman 
and Senators are doing on pending bills 
approved by local association. 

[3] How can the committee keep 
members informed? Bulletins, news- 
papers, conferences with building or zone 
representatives; special releases; chain 
phone calls. 

Inform Your Public 

[1] The legislative committee has a 
key duty in sharing vital information on 
school legislation with the public. 

[2] Who are the laymen who should 
be well informed? Chairmen and mem- 
bers of education committees of civic, 
labor, management, and other local or- 
ganizations; judges and other officers 
working with juvenile delinquency; the 
"courthouse gang"; newspaper editors; 
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parent-teacher groups; influential leaders 
not affiliated with local clubs. 

[3] What are some of the means for 
informing the public? Speakers bureaus; 
radio; press; pulpit; public forums; open 
meetings of local association. 

Set up a Community Council 

[1] Some local associations have pro- 
duced excellent results thru establishing 
a community council. 

[2] Its main function is to coordinate 
the work of community groups repre- 
sented thereon in the development of 
school legislative objectives. It is in the 
main an action, not a policy-making, 
group. 

[3] Great care must be exercised in 
selecting members for the council with 
particular reference to securing the real 
leaders and avoiding intergroup con- 
flicts. 

[4] The local president and legislative 
committee chairman should, as a rule, 
seek advice of key lay leaders whose 
eligibility to the council is early estab- 
lished. Avoid hasty selection. 

WorJ^ Closely with State Leaders 

[1] The local committee must work 
closely with Congressional District, state, 
and national legislative agencies. 

[a] Local chairmen will keep in con- 
stant touch with the chairman of the 
Congressional District committee, or 
otherwise the chairman of the state fed- 
eral relations committee. 

[b] The Congressional District, or 
state chairman, will advise the local chair- 
man when "a flow of letters" should be 
sent to Congressman or Senators. 

[c] The local chairman must follow 
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the lead on many other activities, after 
local resources are ready for action. 

[2] Responsibility for maintaining 
contacts with Congressional District or 
state chairman is a two-way responsibility. 
It is heaviest with the Congressional Dis- 
trict or state chairman. But the local 
chairman must take the initiative when 
in doubt. 

Know Your Congressman 

[1] Success in wording with one's 
Congressman depends upon close per- 
sonal relations based upon mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill. Committee person- 
nel should include one or more persons 
well and favorably known to the Con- 
gressman and, if possible, to the two US 
Senators. Some committee members 
should be w r ell acquainted w r ith close 
friends of the Congressman and Senators. 

[2] If the local association issues a 
publication, space should be devoted to 
accomplishments and views of the Con- 
gressman on federal school bills. Copies 
sheuld be sent to him. As a rule, develop 
publicity on a personal rather than 
partisan basis. 

[3] Especially with larger locals, Con- 
gressman and Senators should at least 
once a year be invited to address a general 
association meeting, perhaps a dinner. 
These should command comrnunitywide 
attention. 

[4] The legislative committee should 
have at least one conference with the 
visitor while he is in town, to discuss 
status of pending federal school legisla- 
tion, and how the local association can 
best cooperate in its promotion. 

Write 'Your Congressman 
[1] One person, preferably the chair- 
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man of the legislative committee, should 
be designated to keep the Congressman 
informed of the viewpoint of the local 
association on legislative questions. 

[2] Letters should be brief not more 
than one page, friendly and personal, to 
the point; say what the local believes; 
solicit the Congressman's support; state 
why he should give his support; request 
a reply. Letters should never be threaten- 
ing, unfriendly, or dictatorial. 

[3] Form letters should be avoided. 

[4] In a letter-writing or telegram 
campaign, communications should come 
from all over the Congressional District 
rather than from two or three com- 
munities or school buildings. 

Visit Your Congressman 

[1] The best way to get acquainted 
with your Congressman is to visit him. 
Get an appointment with him. Ask for 
sufficient time to explore your problems 
thoroly with him. Let him know in ad- 
vance what you want to talk about. 

[2] Prepare carefully for the confer- 
ence: The group should be kept small. 
Each person should be especially well pre- 
pared on at least one issue to be treated 
in the conference better informed than 
the Congressman. Just prior to the con- 
ference, the persons meeting with the 
Congressman should assemble to review 
main points to be developed, and to shape 
questions. Keep conference friendly, per- 
sonal, informal. 

[3] The conference should not be used 
to place the Congressman on "a hot spot." 
Basically the event is in the nature of a 
workshop. 

[4] With jew exceptions, publicity 
given to the conference should be ap- 
proved in advance by the Congressman. 
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Know 'Your Candidates 

[1] To vote wisely, teachers must 
know the views of all candidates on 
school legislative issues. 

[2] Either the local legislative com- 
mittee or the Congressional District com- 
mittee should interview all candidates 
for Congress to discover their views on 
pending school questions. (The state fed- 
eral relations committee will do this with 
candidates for the US Senate.) 

[3] Conference with candidates 
should be most carefully planned. 

[4] The use of questionnaires is, as a 
rule, not as desirable as interviews. 

[5] In personal interviews, candidates 
should be urged to prepare written state- 
ments, describing their position on 
school issues, with assurance that these 
will be distributed verbatim, without 
editorial comment, to all association 
members. 

[6] Some candidates welcome an op- 
portunity to present their views in a 
general meeting of the local association, 
followed by a question-and-answer 
period. 

Use Your Ballot 

[1] All teachers must vote intel- 
ligently and often as a group. 

[2] The legislative committee must 
inform all members of the local associa- 
tion concerning views of candidates. 

[3] Notices of election dates should 
be given well in advance. 

[4] Teachers must be reminded to 
register for the election. The legislative 
committee must check and recheck. 

[5] Every absent teacher must be per- 
suaded to cast an absentee ballot. 

[6] Teachers should urge their friends 
to vote for sound school candidates. 
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the Most of Election Day 

[1] The legislative committee should 
set up a hard-working organization to 
get out the teacher vote on election day. 

[2] One or more meetings of these 
workers should be held for instructions. 

[3] Lists of all teachers in the local 
association, with addresses and telephone 
numbers, should be available for work- 
ers. 

[4] Midmorning of election day all 
teachers should be urged to vote. 

[5] A recheck should be made by mid- 
afternoon. If there is doubt of the intent 
of the teacher to vote, an offer should be 
made to provide transportation to and 
from the polls. 

[6] Workers should check with teach- 
ers to see if they have met their quotas 
in securing lay votes for candidates. 

[7] Committees should try to have 
some teachers named to election boards. 

Ma^e Post-Election Survey 

[1] The committee should, following 
election day, survey results. Did teach- 
ers vote? For the best qualified candi- 
dates? Did teachers win support of lay- 
men for candidates running on sound 
school legislative planks? 

[2] This information can be secured 
thru surveys by building representatives 
and thru use of questionnaires. 

[3] The role of the teacher vote in 
election results should be appraised. Such 
appraisal should be shared with mem- 
bers of the local associations. Candi- 
dates, successful and unsuccessful, should 
realize the role of the teacher vote in 
election returns. 

Preserve Essential Records 
[I] The committee should have at 
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least one letter-filing cabinet or an equiv- 
alent space conveniently located. Mate- 
rial should be filed with care. 

[2] Many records are important and 
should be preserved over a period of at 
least two or three years, such as: annual 
reports of committees; progress reports 
by members; pamphlets from state and 
national education associations; cor- 
respondence with Congressional District 
and state chairmen of federal-relations 
committees; community survey reports; 
newspaper and magazine stories; annual 
audits of funds. 

[3] Discard unneeded material. 

[4] In setting up a system of filing, the 
committee chairman should have the 
services of a staff member trained in this 
field, 

Finance Your Program 

[1] The legislative committee should 
have a budget. 

It should be approved in regular meet- 
ing of the local association. 

[2] Funds are needed for correspond- 
ence, telegrams, telephone calls, essential 
travel to approved meetings, dissemina- 
tion of information, speakers, procure- 
ment of bulletins and pamphlets, ex- 
penses for Congressmen and Senators if 
they appear to speak for local associa- 
tions, conferences with laymen. 

[3] Funds received and expended by 
the local legislative committee should be 
audited in the same way as other funds. 

Organize a Congressional District 
Committee 

[ 1 ] A local education association com- 
mittee is dependent upon facilities to co- 
operate with other local associations in 
the Congressional District. A Congres- 



sional District Committee is highly de- 
sirable. 

[2] The personnel of this committee 
should be selected by the state education 
association. It should include some chair- 
men of strong local legislative commit- 
tees; outstanding school leaders; two or 
three school leaders personally acquainted 
with the Congressman and, if possible, 
one or both Senators. 

[3] The personnel should represent all 
parts of the Congressional District. 

[4] The chairman should know the 
Congressman personally and should, of 
course, be vigorously and enthusiastically 
in favor of school legislative objectives. 

[5] The Congressional District Com- 
mittee should be adequately financed. 

Ma\e Its Functions Clear 

[1] Functions of Congressional Dis- 
trict Committee should be defined by 
state federal-relations committee. 

[2] Chief responsibilities of the Con- 
gressional District Committee include: 

[a] Passing information on to the 
chairmen of local association committees. 

[b] Motivating local committees to 
action. 

[c] Coordinating and integrating the 
work of local committees in the District. 

[d] Interviewing candidates for Con- 
gress. 

[e] Sharing information gleaned in 
such interviews with local chairmen. 

[f ] Keeping the state federal-relations 
committee fully informed on work in the 
District. 

[g] Cooperating with the state federal- 
relations committee in working with 
United States Senators. 

[h] Encouraging appearances of the 
Congressman at meetings of teachers. 
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[i] Issuing special bulletins and re- 
leases for local legislative-committee 
uses. 

[3] The Congressional District Com- 
mittee is responsible for welding local 
associations into a closely cooperating, 
hard-hitting team, and in turn causing 
this team to become an important part 
of the entire state organization. 

State Federal-Relations Committee 

The chief task of a state federal-rela- 
tions committee is that of motivating, 
thru leadership outstanding in its high 
caliber, the growth and service of Con- 
gressional District and local education 
association legislative committees. 

The supreme test of the effectiveness 
of the state federal-relations committee, 
and of its regional and local working 
units, is the extent to which members of 
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the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives support sound school legislative ob- 
jectives. As long as a member of any 
state delegation in Congress is opposed 
to such objectives, the task before the 
state, regional, and local teacher organi- 
zations is short of accomplishment. 

The state federal-relations committee 
is a liaison agency which interprets prob- 
lems and coordinates action between the 
NEA on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, Congressional District and local 
legislative committees. 

For the most part the state federal-rela- 
tions committee must do the work essen- 
tial in establishing relationships with the 
two United States Senators from its state 
that logically fall to the Congressional 
District and local legislative committees 
in establishing appropriate relationships 
with Congressmen. 



Summon . . . the mightiest intellects; . . . collect whatever of talent, 
or erudition, or eloquence, or authority, the broad land can supply, and 
go forth, AND TEACH THIS PEOPLE. For, in the name of the living 
God, it must be proclaimed that licentiousness shall be the liberty; and 
violence and chicanery shall be the law; and superstition and craft shall 
be the religion, and the selj destructive Indulgence of all sensual and 
unhallowed passions shall be the only happiness of the people who 
neglect the education of their children. HORACE MANN 
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NBA AFFILIATED LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FTA CHAPTERS 

THE local education association is the foundation upon which every other 
endeavor of the organized profession must rest Affiliation of local associations 
with their state associations and with the National Education Association is an 
important step which every local education association should take. Affiliation 
strengthens the local association by value of service received and at the same 
time it strengthens the state and national associations. 

Information regarding affiliation of your local education association with 
your state education association should be obtained from the office of your state 
association. 

A local education association or teachers organization within a state, territory, 
or district which affiliates with the NEA is entitled to elect one delegate and 
one alternate to the Representative Assembly for each 100 of its members, or major 
fraction thereof, who are also members of the national Association. These delegates 
are designated local delegates. Annual affiliations dues of local associations are 
$5, except in areas with 100 percent NEA membership in the administrative unit, 
which pay no fee. There are now over 2800 local groups affiliated. FTA chapters are 
not affiliated groups and are not entitled to send delegates to the Representative 
Assembly but are placed in this section as a convenience to HANDBOOK users. 

Affiliated associations receive all regular publications of the Association the 
Journal, Research Bulletins, the Annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, and 
other reports of interest. 

Listed below are the local associations affiliated with the NEA as of May 31, 
1949. The date following the name of each local indicates the year from which it 
has maintained continuous affiliation. 

There will probably be some errors in listings. For example, it is not always clear 
from the title of an association whether it is a city or a county organization. Any 
errors noted in this list should be reported to the National Education Association so 
that corrections can be made in future editions of this HANDBOOK. 



Calhoun County Teachers Assn 40 
Chilton County Teachers Assn 40 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS Colbert County Teachers Assn 49 

Dallas County Teachers Assn 49 

Autauga County Teachers Assn 48 DeKalb County Teachers Assn 40 

Baldwin County Teachers Assn 40 Elmore County Teachers Assn 47 

Bibb County Teachers Assn 39 Escambia County Teachers Assn 47 

Blount County Education Assn 44 Etowah County Education Assn 46 

Bullock Co-Union Springs Teachers Assn 48 Fayette County Teachers Assn 48 
Butler County Teachers Assn 45 Hale County Teachers Assn 46 
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Houston County Teachers Assn 47 

Jackson County Teachers Assn 48 

Jefferson County Dept of Classroom Teachers 

49 

Jefferson County Teachers Assn 40 
Laudcrdale County Teachers Assn 41 
Limestone County Teachers Assn 42 
Lowndes County Teachers Assn 40 
Madison County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn 40 
Marengo County Teachers Assn 48 
Marion County Teachers Assn 39 
Marshall County Teachers Assn 48 
Monroe County Teachers Assn 44 
Morgan County Teachers Assn 43 
Pickens County Teachers Assn 48 
Pike County Teachers Assn 45 
Randolph County Teachers Assn 40 
Talladega County Teachers Assn 47 
Tuscaloosa County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Tuscaloosa County Teachers Assn 41 
Walker County Teachers Assn 40 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Andalusia Teachers Assn 48 

Athens City Teachers Assn 45 

Bessemer Education Assn 22 

Birmingham Classroom Teachers Assn 45 

Birmingham Teachers Assn 21 

Carbon Hill Teachers Assn 42 

Decatur Teachers Assn 47 

Dothan Teachers Assn 48 

Fairfield Teachers Assn 46 

Huntsville Classroom Teachers Assn. 48 

Huntsville Teachers Assn 47 

Mobile Education Assn 39 

Montgomery Teachers Assn 43 

Randolph Education Assn 40 

Selma Teachers Assn 39 

Sheffield Teachers Assn 48 

Talladega City Teachers Assn 49 

Tarrant Teachers Assn 37 

Tuscaloosa City Teachers Assn 39 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Florence, State Teachers College 46 
Huntsville, Oakwood College 45 
Montevallo, Alabama College 48 
Troy, Troy State Teachers College 48 
Tuskcgec Institute, Tuskegee Institute 47 
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Arizona 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Pima County Teachers Assn 41 

Yuma County Classroom Teachers Assn 41 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ashfork Education Assn 49 

Casa Grande Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Douglas Education Assn 46 

Flagstaff Local Education Assn 45 

Globe Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Holbrook Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Jerome Education Assn 45 

Mesa Classroom Teachers Assn 39 

Phoenix Elementary Classroom Teachers Assn 

49 

Prescott Education Assn 40 
Roosevelt Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Tempe Education Assn 44 
Tucson Education Assn 21 
Williams Education Assn 44 
Winslow Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Amphitheater Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Miami Area Education Assn 44 

Salt River Valley Classroom Teachers Assn 40 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Phoenix Junior College Teachers Club 45 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Flagstaff, Arizona State College 39 
Tempc, Arizona State Teachers College 44 

Arkansas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Arkansas County Teachers Assn 49 

Ashley County Unit, NEA 46 

Baxter County Education Assn 49 

Benton County Unit, AEA 49 

Boone County Teachers Assn 47 

Bradley County Teachers Assn 48 

Chicot County Education Assn 46 

Clark County Teachers Assn 48 

Cleburne County Teachers Assn 49 

Cleveland County Teachers Assn 46 

Columbia County Teachers Assn 46 

Conway County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Conway County Education Assn 48 

Crawford County Unit, AEA 39 

Crittenden County Education Assn 47 
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Cross County Education Assn 49 

Faulkner County Teachers Assn 44 

Fulton County Teachers Assn 46 

Garland County Education Assn 48 

Greene County Teachers Assn 49 

Hempstead County Classroom Teachers Assn 

46 

Hempstead County Education Assn 47 
Howard County Chapter, XEA 46 
Jackson County Teachers Assn 47 
Jefferson County Educational Assn 47 
Johnson County Teachers Assn 46 
Lawrence County Teachers Assn 46 
Lee County Education Assn 46 
Lincoln County Education Assn 48 
Little River County Teachers Assn 46 
Logan County Unit, AEA 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn 47 
Miller County Education Assn 49 
Monroe County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Monroe County Teachers Assn 49 
Montgomery County Education Assn 47 
Ouachita County Education Assn 48 
Perry County Teachers Assn 48 
Phillips County Teachers Assn 45 
Polk County Clasroom Teachers Assn 49 
Polk County Teachers Assn 49 
Pope County Teachers Assn 49 
Prairie County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Prarie County Teachers Assn 48 
Pulaski County Teachers Assn 48 
St. Francis County Teachers Assn 45 
Saline County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Saline County Education Assn 49 
Scott County Teachers Assn 48 
Sevier County Teachers Assn 48 
Sharp County Education Assn 47 
South Sebastian County Education Assn 45 
Union County Teachers Assn 41 
White County Education Assn 49 
Woodruff County Education Assn 48 
Yell County Teachers Assn 45 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Arkadelphia Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Benton Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Blytheville Teachers Assn 47 
Clarksville Teachers Assn 47 
Classroom Teachers Assn of Little Rock 49 
El Dorado Classroom Teachers Assn 41 
El Dorado Education Assn 49 
Forrest City Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Forrest City School District Assn, #7 47 
Fort Smith Classroom Teachers Assn 39 



Fort Smith Education Assn 48 

Helena-West Helena Classroom Teachers Assn 

47 

Hot Springs Education Assn 39 
Jonesboro Faculty Club 47 
Little Rock Classroom Teachers Assn 26 
Morrilton School District 32 46 
Mountainburg Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
North Heights Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
North Little Rock Classroom Teachers Assn 38 
North Little Rock Education Assn 49 
Pine Bluff Teachers Assn 49 
Russellville Classroom Teachers Assn 38 
Sebastian Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Siloam Springs Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Van Buren School District 45 
Walnut Ridge Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Arkadelphia, Henderson State Teachers College 

48 

Con way, Hendrix College 48 
Fayetteville, University of Arkansas 48 
Fort Smith, Fort Smith Junior College 48 
Magnolia, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

lege 49 

North Little Rock, Central College 48 
Pine Bluff, Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal 

College 49 

California 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Alameda County Educational Assn 23 
Alameda County Teachers Assn 45 
Contra Costa County Education Assn 45 
Del Norte County Teachers Assn 48 
Fresno County Division Unit, CTA 42 
Inyo County Teachers Assn 49 
Marin County Teachers Assn 39 
Northern San Joaquin County Teachers Assn 

45 

Sacramento County Teachers Assn 35 
San Diego County Teachers Assn 29 
San Mateo County Teachers Assn 27 
Santa Clara County Teachers Assn 21 
Santa Cruz County Rural Teachers Assn 47 
Solano County Elementary Teachers Assn 47 
Sonoma County Teachers Assn 45 
Stanislaus County Teachers Assn 26 
Tuolumne County Educational Assn 47 
Yuba County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles 
39 

Alameda Grade Teachers Club 24 

Alhambra City Teachers Club 34 

Anaheim Elementary Teachers Club 48 

Arcadia Teachers Club 47 

Assn of Elementary School Administrators of 
Los Angeles 23 

Associated Pomona Teachers 40 

Bakersfield Division, California Teachers Assn 
23 

Bakersfield Teachers Club 47 

Baldwin Park Teachers Professional Assn 49 

Barstow Elementary Teachers Club 48 

Bay Classroom Teachers League 34 

Bellflowcr Teachers Assn 47 

Berkeley Teachers Assn 21 

Beverly Hills Teachers Club 38 

Brawley Elementary Teachers Assn 41 

Brea Teachers Club 44 

Burbank City Teachers Assn 27 

California Teachers Assn, Bakersfield Division 
23 

Campbell Teachers Assn 49 

Centinela Valley Secondary Teachers Assn 48 

Chaffey Teachers Club 47 

Chico Teachers Assn 49 

Chino Teachers Club 47 

Chula Vista Faculty Club 48 

Compton City Teachers Club 41 

Comp^on Union Secondary Teachers Club 37 

Corona Teachers Assn 39 

Coronado Teachers Assn 48 

Covina Highschool Faculty Club 49 

Culver City Teachers Club 47 

East Bakersfield High School Faculty Club 48 

El Centro Elementary Teachers Club 47 

El Monte Union High School Faculty Club 48 

El Segundo Teachers Club 47 

Escondido Teachers Club 47 

Fresno City Council of Education 23 

Fullerton Secondary Teachers Organization 49 

Glendale Teachers Club 21 

Hemet Valley Teachers Club 48 

Inglewood High School Teachers Club 48 

Jefferson School District Classroom Teachers 
Assn 47 

Long Beach Assn of School Principals 48 

Long Beach City Teachers Club 22 

Los Angeles Adult Education Assn 39 

Los Angeles Assn for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion 25 
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Los Angeles Assn of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators 25 

Los Angeles Elementary Principals Club 23 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 21 
Los Angeles High School Teachers Assn 21 
Los Angeles Probationary and Substitute Teach- 
ers Assn 39 

Madera Elementary Teachers Assn 47 
Merced Division, California Teachers Assn 41 
Merced Union Elementary Faculty Club 48 
Montebello Teachers Assn 41 
Monterey City Teachers Assn 39 
Mountain View District Teachers Club 46 
Northern Humboldt Teachers Assn 48 
Oakland Teachers Assn 21 
Oakland Teachers Assn, Elementary Section 47 
Ontario Elementary Teachers Club 47 
Palo Alto Teachers Assn 44 
Palo Verde Teachers Assn 47 
Paramount Elementary Teachers Club 40 
Pasadena Teachers Assn 23 
Petaluma Teachers Assn 49 
Piddmont Teachers Assn 47 
Pittsburg Education Assn 47 
Porterville Elementary Teachers Club 47 
Redondo Beach City Teachers Club 48 
Richland Teachers Club 49 
Richmond Teachers Assn 23 
Riverside Teachers Assn 40 
Sacramento City Teachers Assn 29 
Salinas Council, California Teachers Assn 47 
Salinas Union High School Branch, California 

Teachers Assn 47 
San Bernardino Teachers Club 39 
San Diego Administrators Club 33 
San Diego Teachers Assn 21 
San Francisco Classroom Teachers Assn 21 
San Francisco Elementary Vice Principals Assn 

39 

San Jose Teachers Assn 45 
San Leandro Teachers Assn 47 
San Lorenzo Teachers Assn 48 
San Luis Obispo Classroom Teachers Club 47 
San Rafael Teachers Assn 38 
Santa Ana City Teachers League 47 
Santa Barbara Teachers Club 21 
Santa Cruz City Teachers Assn 49 
Santa Monica Classroom Teachers Assn 21 
Santa Paula Elementary Classroom Teachers 

Club 47 

South Bay Teachers Assn 47 
South Pasadena Education Assn 24 
Stockton Elementary Teachers Assn 21 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Stockton Teachers Assn 46 

Teachers Assn of San Francisco 39 

Torrance Education Assn 49 

Vallejo Teachers Assn 45 

Ventura Elementary Teachers Assn 47 

Ventura Junior High Faculty Club 49 

Vineland District Teachers Assn 48 

Wasco Elementary Teachers Club 39 

Whittier Elementary Teachers Assn 48 

Whittier Union High School Teachers Club 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Compton College Faculty Club 47 
REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

California Assn for Childhood Education 26 
California Assn for Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation 39 

California Assn for Aural Education 39 
California Elementary School Principals Assn 

31 
California Elementary School Principals Assn, 

Southern Section 28 

California Society of Secondary Education 39 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 

Bay Section 34 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 

Central Section 40 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 

Central Coast Section 41 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 

Northern Section 38 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the CTA, 

Southern Section 38 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Angwin, Pacific Union College 44 

Long Beach, Long Beach City College 39 

Los Angeles, East Los Angeles Junior College 

47 

Pasadena, Pasadena College 48 
Santa Monica, Santa Monica City College 41 
Stockton, College of the Pacific 48 

Colorado 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Huerfano County Teachers Assn 26 
MofTat County Education Assn 49 
Montrose County Elementary Teachers Assn 48 
Montrose County High School Education Assn 

48 
Otero County Teachers Assn 35 
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CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Boulder Community Education Assn 21 
Colorado Springs Clrm. Teachers Assn 21 
Denver Classroom Teachers Assn 21 
Denver Principals and Directors Assn 21 
Denver Teachers Club 21 
Grand Junction Education Assn 48 
Greeley Classroom Teachers Assn 29 
Gunnison Community Education Assn 44 
La Junta Teachers Club 30 
Longmont Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Montrose Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Pueblo Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Pueblo Community Education Assn 21 
Sterling Federated Teachers Club 21 
Trinidad Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Weldon Valley Colorado Education Assn 49 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Mesa College Faculty Assn 46 
REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the CEA 
34 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Alamosa, Adams State College 48 

Denver, Colorado Woman's College 48 

Denver, University o Denver 47 

Grand Junction, Mesa College 41 

Gunnison, Western Colorado State College 49 

Loretto, Loretto Heights College 48 

Pueblo, Pueblo Junior College 41 

Connecticut 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ansonia Teachers League 39 
Beacon Falls Teachers League 46 
Bridgeport Teachers Assn '26 
Bristol Education Assn 39 
Danbury Teachers Assn 25 
Darien Teachers Assn 35 
East Hartford Teachers Club 22 
East Haven Teachers League 34 
East Lyme Teachers League 49 
Enfield Teachers Assn 39 
Fairfield Education Assn 33 
Glastonbury Teachers Assn 40 
Greenwich Teachers Assn 49 
Guilford Teachers Club 39 
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Hamden Teachers League, Inc. 44 
Hartford Teachers League 36 
Manchester Teachers Club 39 
Meriden Teachers Assn 40 
Middletown Teachers Club 24 
Middletown Town Teachers Assn 44 
Milford Teachers League 47 
Montville Teachers Assn 46 
Naugatuck Teachers League 36 
New Britain Teachers Club 41 
New Haven Teachers League 23 
New London Education Assn 35 
New Milford Teachers Assn 46 
Newington Teachers Club 44 
North Haven Faculty Club 47 
Norwalk Teachers Assn 28 
Norwich Suburban Education Assn 47 
Norwich Teachers League 30 
Old Lyme Teachers Assn 45 
Plymouth Teachers Assn 39 
Portland Teachers Club 46 
Ridgefield Teachers Assn 40 
Rockville Teachers Club 39 
Seymour Teachers League 25 
Shclton Teachers League 34 
Simsbury Teachers Assn 47 
Stafford Teachers Club 39 
Stamford Teachers Assn 21 
Stonington Teachers Assn 46 
Stratford Teachers Assn 24 
Thomaston Teachers Assn 39 
Thompson Teachers Assn 47 
Torrington Teachers Assn 35 
Wallingford Teachers Assn 33 
Waterbury Teachers Assn 27 
Watertown Teachers ASSTJ 40 
West Hartford Teachers Assn 39 
West Haven Teachers Assn 34 
Westport Teachers League 46 
Winchester Teachers Assn 39 
Windsor Teachers Club 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Teachers College of Connecticut Faculty Assn 
49 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Danbury, Danbury State Teachers College 

39 
New Britain, Teachers College of Conn. 39 



Affiliated Local Associations 
Delaware 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Kent County Education Assn 39 

New Castle County Classroom Teachers Assn 

47 

New Castle County Education Assn 41 
Sussex* County Education Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Dover Education Assn 49 
Wilmington Teachers Assn 25 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Newark, University of Delaware 48 

District of Columbia 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Columbian Educational Assn 24 

D. C. Evening and Summer School Teachers 

Assn 48 

D. C. Highschool Teachers Assn 21 
D. C. Jumor-Highschool Teachers Assn 34 
D. C, Vocational Assn 44 
Elementary Classroom Teachers Assn of D. C. 

37 
Washington Elementary Classroom Teachers 

Assn 47 
Washington Junior High School Classroom 

Teachers Assn 47 
Washington Senior High School Teachers Assn 

47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Howard University 43 

The American University 48 

The George Washington University 41 

Wilson Teachers College 41 

Florida 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alachua County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Bay County Classroom Teachers Assn 42 
Bay County Educational Assn of Florida 48 
Broward County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Dade County Classroom Teachers Assn 31 
Duval County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Duval County Education Assn 46 
Gadsden County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Highlands County Teachers Assn 49 
Hillsborough County Education Assn 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Hillsborough County Intermediate Teachers 

Council 48 

Lee County Classroom Teachers Assn 38 
Leon County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Manatee County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Marion County Teachers Assn 39 
Martin County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Monroe County Teachers Assn 39 
Orange County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Palm Beach County Classroom Teachers Assn 

46 

Pinellas County Classroom Teachers Assn 42 
Polk County Classroom Teachers Assn 42 
St. Johns County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
St. Lucie County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Sarasota County Classroom Teachers Assn 42 
Seminole County Teachers Club 47 
Suwannee County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Union County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Walton County Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
Winter Haven Chapter, Polk County 45 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bartow Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Lakeland Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Tampa Classroom Teachers Assn 28 

FTA CHAPTERS 

DeLand, John B. Stetson University 42 
Lakeland, Florida Southern College 39 
St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg Junior College 

45 
Tampa, University of Tampa 42 

Georgia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Atkinson County Unit, GEA 47 
Banks County Local Unit, GEA 49 
Bernen County Education Assn 47 
Bibb Education Assn 38 
Brantley County Unit, GEA 47 
Brooks County Unit, GEA 48 
Bullock County Educational Assn 48 
Burke County Unit 47 
Butts County Education Assn 47 
damden County Teachers Assn 47 
Handler County Teachers Assn 49 
Carroll County Unit, GEA 49 
Uatoosa County Teachers Assn 47 
3harlton County Educational Assn 47 
Chatham County Negro Teachers Assn 46 
Chatham County Unit, GEA 43 
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Chattahoochee County Unit, GEA 49 
Chattooga County Unit, GEA 47 
Cherokee Count}- Teachers Assn 46 
Clarke County Unit, GEA 47 
Clayton County Teachers Assn 48 
Clinch County Teachers Assn 49 
Cobb County Teachers Assn 47 
Colquitt County Teachers Assn 49 
Columbia County Education Assn 49 
Cook County Education Assn 49 
Dade County Teachers Assn 49 
Decatur County Teachers Assn 49 
DeKalb County Teachers Assn 48 
Dodge County Teachers Assn 48 
Dooly County Unit, GEA 49 
Effingham County Teachers Assn 47 
Elbert County Teachers Assn 47 
Emanuel County Unit, GEA 47 
Evans County Education Assn 47 
Fannin County Unit, GEA 47 
Floyd County Education Assn 49 
Franklin County Teachers Assn 49 
Fulton County Teachers Assn 46 
Glynn County Teachers Assn 41 
Gordon County-Calhoun Unit, GEA 47 
Grady County Unit, GEA 47 
Habersham County Teachers Assn 49 
Hall County Local Unit, GEA 47 
Hancock County Unit, GEA 47 
Haralson County Teachers Assn 49 
Harris County Education Assn 48 
Hart County Teachers Assn 48 
Houston County Educational Assn 47 
Irwin County Local Unit, GEA 49 
J. C. Harris School Education Assn 48 
Jefferson County Unit, GEA 49 
Jenkm County Teachers Assn 47 
Johnson County Unit, GEA 49 
Jones County Unit, GEA 47 
Lanier County Education Assn 47 
Laurens County Unit, GEA 49 
Liberty County Unit, GEA 49 
Lincoln County Education Assn 48 
Madison County Teachers Assn 47 
Marion County Teachers Assn 47 
Meriwether County Education Assn 47 
Monroe County Education Assn 47 
Montgomery County Local Unit, GEA 47 
Morgan County Teachers Assn 47 
Muscogee County Teachers Assn 47 
Newton County Teachers Assn 49 
Oconee County Local Unit, GEA 47 
Oglethorpe County Education Assn 49 
Poulding County Teachers Assn 49 
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Peach County Unit, GEA 47 
Pike County 'Unit, GEA 47 
Pulaski County Education Assn 47 
Randolph County Unit, GEA 49 
Rockdale County Education Assn 41 
Schley County Unit, GEA 48 
Scraven County Local, GEA 49 
Spalding County Teachers Assn 47 
Stephens County Teachers Assn 49 
Sumter County Unit, GEA 47 
Talbot County Teachers Assn 48 
Tattnall County Teachers Assn 49 
Telfalr County Unit, GEA 49 
Terrell County Unit, GEA 48 
Thomas County Unit, GEA 49 
Tift County Teachers Assn 47 
Treutlen County Unit, GEA 49 
Troup County Teachers Assn 47 
Turner County Local, GEA 49 
Union County Teachers Assn 49 
Walker County Teachers Assn of Georgia 49 
Walton County Unit, GEA 48 
Washington County Teachers Assn 47 
Wayne County Teachers Assn 49 
White County Local Unit, GEA 48 
Whitfield County Local, GEA 48 
Wilcox County Unit, GEA 47 
Worth County Education Assn 49 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Americus Teachers Council 47 
Athens City Education Assn 44 
Bartow Local Unit, GEA 49 
Carrollton Education Assn 48 
Cedartown Local Unit, GEA 47 
Chickamauga Education Assn 49 
Cochran City Schools Local Unit 49 
Columbus Education Assn 39 
Coweta Education Assn 48 
Dalton Local Unit, GEA 49 
Decatur Educational Assn 47 
Douglas Local Unit, GEA 49 
Eatonton, Putnam Unit, GEA 47 
Fitzgerald Education Assn 48 
Gainesville Education Assn 47 
Griffin Teachers Assn 48 
LaGrange Educational Assn 47 
Marietta Education Assn 48 
McDufEe Unit, GEA 47 
Moultrie Unit, GEA 48 
Newnan Education Assn 47 
Quitman City Unit, GEA 48 
Rome Education Assn 47 
State Dept of Education Unit, GEA 49 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Tallapoosa Unit, GEA 47 
Thomasulle Teachers Assn 49 
Toccoa Local Unit, GEA 47 
Trion City Education Assn 47 
Valdosta Unit, GEA 49 
Waycross Teachers Assn 48 
West Point City Unit, GEA 49 
Wilkes Education Assn 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Georgia Southwestern College Education Assn 
47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Athens, University of Georgia 48 
Augusta, Paine College 47 
Carrollton, West Georgia College 48 
Cleveland, Truett-McConneil Junior College 

47 

Douglas, South Georgia College 49 
Macon, Mercer University 47 
Milledgeville, Georgia State College for 

Women 39 

Mt. Berry, Berry College 48 
Waleska, Reinhardt College 47 
Young Harris, Young L. G. Harris College 43 

Idaho 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ada County Highschool Teachers Assn 38 
Cassia County Classroom Teachers Organiza- 
tion 49 

Cassia County Education Assn 49 
Clark County Teachers Assn 48 
JefTerson County Teachers Assn 48 
Jerome County Education Assn 49 
Minidoka County Education Assn 48 
North Bingham County Education Assn 48 
Power County Teachers Assn 48 
Teton County Teachers Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Boise Teachers Assn 42 

Buhl Education Assn, IEA 48 

Burley Education Assn 29 

Caldwell Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Coewr d'Alene Education Assn 4# 

East Bingham Education Assn 49 

Eastside Teachers Assn 49 

Idaho Education Association of Twin Falls 44 

Idaho Falls Education Assn 37 

Lewiston Classroom Teachers Organization 47 

Lewiston Faculty Club 42 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Madison Teachers Assn 46 
Meridian High Education Assn 49 
Nampa Education Assn 36 
New Plymouth Education Assn 49 
Orfino Teachers Assn 49 
Parma Education Assn 48 
Pocatcllo Education Assn 21 
Salmon Education Assn 48 
West Side Education Assn 49 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Boise, Boise Junior College 40 

Nampa, Northwest Nazarene College 39 

Rexburg, Ricks College 41 

Illinois 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Christian County Teachers Assn 48 

Crawford County Teachers Assn 47 

Jo Daviess County Education Assn 47 

Livingston County Teachers Assn 21 

Logan County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Moultrie County Teachers Assn 40 

Rock Island County Teachers Club 37 

St. Clair County Teachers Assn 42 

Saline County Teachers Assn 40 

VermiH ion County High School Principals Assn 

39 
Wabash County District #348, Education Assn 

47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alton Education Assn 47 

Argo Community High School Teachers Assn 

46 

Association of Chicago Teachers 25 
Batavia Teachers Assn 48 
Belvidere Education Assn 48 
Brookfield Education Assn 48 
Canton Education Assn 46 
Carbondale Education Assn 48 
Centralia City Schools Teachers Assn 46 
Champaign Teachers Assn 40 
Charleston Community Public School Teachers 

Assn 49 

Chicago Principals Club 22 
Chicago Public School Kindergarten-Primary 

Assn 21 

Chicago Teachers Federation 36 
Chicago Teachers Union 41 
Chnsman Education Assn 48 
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Classroom Teachers of School District #190 
47 

Collins-ville Education Assn 49 

Danville Education Assn 39 

Decatur Education Assn 27 

Dix'on Teachers Assn 47 

Downers Grove Elementary Teachers Assn 49 

East Alton Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

East Peoria Teachers Assn 48 

East St. Louis Classroom Teachers Fellowship 
Society 21 

East St. Louis Education Assn 21 

Effingham Community Unit Teachers Assn 49 

Elgin Teachers Assn 47 

Elmhurst Elementary Teachers Council 48 

Kvanston Teachers Club 21 

Faculty Club of District #10246 

Freeport Teachers Assn 45 

Galena Teachers Club 39 

Galesburg Teachers Club 39 

Hillsboro Community Education Assn 47 

Hinsdale Teachers Assn 48 

J. Sterling Morton Education Assn 40 

Jacksonville Teachers Assn 41 

Joliet Teachers Assn 40 

Joliet Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege Teachers Assn 21 

Kewanee Teachers Assn 47 

Lawrenceville Education Assn 49 

Litchfield Elementary Teachers Assn 47 

Lockport Grade School Education Assn 49 

Mattoon City Teachers Assn 42 

Moline Classroom Teachers Assn 43 

Morns Teachers Assn 49 

Mount Vernon Education Assn 48 

Naperville Teachers Assn 47 

North Chicago Education Assn 48 

Oak Park Dept of Classroom Teachers 45 

Oak Park Education Assn 49 

Ottawa Township Highschool Education Assn 
49 

Pana Education Assn 47 

Paris Teachers Assn 48 

Pekin Elementary Teachers Club 23 

Pekin Teachers Alliance 47 

Peoria Education Assn 30 

Pinckneyville Education Assn 47 

Quincy Teachers Assn 37 

River Forest Education Assn 41 

Riverside Teachers Council 48 

Rockford Education Assn 21 

Rock Island Classroom Teachers Assn 44 

Springfield Classroom Teachers Assn 30 

Stockton Teachers Assn 47 
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Streator Township High School Faculty Club 
47 

Taylorville Education Assn 47 

Thornton Township Highschool and Junior 
College Faculty Assn 49 

Twin Cities Classroom Teachers Org 48 

United Township High School Classroom Teach- 
ers Assn 47 

Urbana Teachers Assn 41 

Villa Park Teachers Assn 49 

Warren Teachers Assn 47 

Waukegan City Teachers Assn 37 

Wood River and Hartford Department of Class- 
room Teachers 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Illinois State Training School for Boys Educa- 
tion Assn 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education Assn 

23 

Central Division, Illinois Education Assn 29 
Centralia Township Education Assn 46 
Chicago Area Business Educators Assn 41 
Chicago Division, Illinois Education Assn 24 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Education Assn 

32 
East Central Division, Illinois Education Assn 

26 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education Assn 21 
Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education Assn 

21 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education Assn 21 
Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Education 

Assn 35 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education Assn 

21 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Education Assn 

26 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education Assn 32 
Rock River Division, Illinois Education Assn 29 
South Central Division, Illinois Education Assn 

21 
Southeastern Division, Illinois Education Assn 

29 

Southern Division, Illinois Education Assn 32 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Education Assn 

31 
Western Division, Illinois Education Assn 27 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Alton, Shurtleff College 44 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Carbondale, Southern Illinois Normal University 

39 

Chicago, Chicago Teachers College 49 
Elmhurst, Elmhurst College 47 
Galesburg, University of Illinois, Galesburg 

Undergraduate Division 49 
Greenville, Greenville College 47 
Kankakee, Olivet Nazarene College 44 
Macomb, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege 45 
Normal, Illinois State Normal University 46 

Indiana 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Benton County Education Assn 44 
Gibson County Teachers Federation 47 
Howard County Teachers Federation 47 
LaPorte County Teachers Federation 47 
Marion County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Porter County Teachers Club 46 
St. Joseph County Teachers Assn 48 
Starke County Teachers Federation 41 
Tippecanoe County Federation of Public School 

Teachers 47 
Vermillion County Classroom Teachers Assn 

49 
White County Federation of Public School 

Teachers 47 
Whitley County Teachers Federation 45 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Anderson Federation of Teachers #519 39 

Batesville Teachers Federation 49 

Bedford Federation of Public School Teachers 
40 

Bloomington Public School Teachers Assn 35 

Bluffton Teachers Assn 46 

Brazil City Federation of Public School Teachers 
45 

Brookville Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Columbus Teachers Federation 43 

Connersville Federation of Public School Teach- 
ers 45 

Crawfordsville Assn of Classroom Teachers 43 

Crown Point School Federation 47 

East Chicago Teachers Assn 35 

Elkhart Teachers Federation 37 

Evansville Teachers Assn 21 

Fort Wayne Teachers Assn 21 

Fort Wayne Teachers Council 44 

Frankfort Teachers Federation 39 

Garrett Teachers Federation 44 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Gary Teachers Federation 29 
Gas City Teachers Federation 48 
Hammond Teachers Assn 21 
Huntington Federation of Teachers 21 
Indianapolis Federation o Public School Teach- 
ers 29 

Indianapolis Grade Teachers Assn 28 
Jeffersonville Federation of Teachers 40 
Kokomo Teachers Assn 37 
Lafayette Teachers Federation 21 
La Porte Teachers Union 37 
Linton-Stockton Teachers Federation 41 
Logansport Teachers Federation 21 
Marion Teachers Federation 39 
Martinsville Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Michigan City Teachers Federation 34 
Mishawaka Teachers Federation 36 
Muncie Teachers Federation 21 
New Albany Teachers Federation 45 
New Castle Teachers Federation 45 
Noblesville Teachers Forum 45 
Pendleton Teachers Federation 48 
Penn-Harris Teachers Federation 40 
Peru City Teachers Federation 46 
Petersburg Teachers Assn 46 
Portland Teachers Assn 39 
Richmond Federation of Public School Teachers 

39 

Rushville Teachers Club 44 
Seymour Teachers Federation 43 
South Bend Teachers Federation 21 
Spencer School Federation 46 
Sugar Creek Township Teachers Federation 

49 

Sullivan Teachers Federation 44 
Tell City Federation of Teachers 47 
Terre Haute Teachers Federation 21 
Tipton Teachers Federation 39 
Valparaiso Teachers Federation 46 
Vincennes Teachers Federation 36 
Wabash City Teachers Club 22 
Washington Teachers Federation 44 
Whiting City Teachers Federation 35 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Harrison Township Teachers Federation 39 
Indiana Assn of Elementary School Principals 

44 

Indiana Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Indiana Schoolmens Club 39 
Indiana School Womens Club 34 
Lost Creek Township Teachers Federation 47 
Northwestern Indiana Teachers Assn 35 
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Otter Creek Township Teachers Federation 45 
Sugar Creek Township Teachers Federation 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bloomington, Indiana University 40 

Foit Wayne, Indiana University, Fort Wayne 

Center 48 

Huntington, Huntington College 44 
Indianapolis, Butler University 47 
Indianapolis, Indiana Central College 47 
North Manchester, Manchester College 40 
Oakland City, Oakland City College 47 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Saint Mary-of-the- 

Woods College 43 
Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers College 

42 
Upland, Taylor University 48 

Iowa 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cerro Gordo County Educational Council 47 

Delaware County Education Council 49 

Dubuque County Council of Education 49 

Fayette County Education Council 48 

Floyd County Educational Council 48 

Harrison County Education Council 49 

Jasper County Educational Council 49 

Lee County Educational Council 48 

Lucas County Teachers Council 49 

Madison County Council 48 

Marshall County Education Council 48 

Polk County Council of Education 48 

Sac County Council 49 

Scott County Teachers Assn 23 

Story County Council of Education 48 

Wapello County Educational Council 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Algona Education Assn 47 

Ames Teachers Club 39 

Burlington Teachers Assn 22 

Carroll Teachers Assn 48 

Cedar Rapids Education Assn 23 

Chariton Teachers Federation 45 

Charles City Teachers Fed 48 

Cherokee Teachers Club 48 

Clinton Teachers Assn 21 

Council Bluffs Education Assn 47 

Davenport Teachers Assn 23 

Des Moines Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

DCS Moines Education Assn 21 

Dubuque Teachers Assn 22 

Estherville Teachers Assn 46 
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Fort Dodge Teachers Federation 21 

Iowa Falls Teachers Assn 48 

Keokuk Public School Teachers Assn 44 

Marshalltown Teachers Assn 40 

Mason City Grade Teachers Assn 21 

Mason City Highschool and Junior College 

Teachers Assn 45 
Newton Teachers Assn 49 
Ottumwa Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Ottumwa Teachers Club 35 
Sioux City Administrative Club 47 
Sioux City Teachers Assn 21 
Waterloo Education Assn 35 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Iowa State Teachers College Faculty 21 
REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Iowa State 

Teachers Assn 39 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 

Iowa State Teachers Assn 36 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Cedar Falls, Iowa State Teachers College 42 

Clarinda, Clarinda Junior College 39 

Creston, Creston Junior College 47 

Decorah, Luther College 49 

Des Moines, Drake University 46 

Esthervillc, Estherville Junior College 46 

Forest City, Waldorf College 46 

Indianola, Simpson College 43 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa 48 

Lamoni, Graceland College 48 

Mason City, Mason City Junior College 48 

Pella, Central College 43 

Sioux City, Morningside College 42 

Storm Lake, Buena Vista College 42 

Waverly, Wartburg College 49 

Kansas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Barber County Teachers Assn 47 

Bourbon County Teachers Assn 48 

Brown County Teachers Assn 39 

Butler County Teachers Assn 49 

Chase County Teachers Assn 48 

Chautauqua County Teachers Assn 48 

Cloud County Teachers Assn 43 

Decatur County Teachers and School Patrons 

Assn 47 
Elk County Teachers Assn 49 
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'Affiliated Local Associations 

Grant County Teachers Assn 48 
Gray County Teachers Assn 44 
Greeley County Teachers Assn 47 
Greenwood County Teachers Assn 43 
Harvey County Teachers Assn 48 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn 46 
Labette County Teachers Assn 49 
Meade County Teachers Assn 46 
Osage County Teachers Assn 43 
Rawlins County Teachers Assn 47 
Reno County Teachers Assn 46 
Republic County Teachers Assn 43 
Rooks County Teachers Assn 44 
Rush County Teachers Assn 48 
Sedgwick County Teachers Assn 46 
Shawnee County Teachers Assn 47 
Sumner County Teachers Assn 49 
Wichita County Teachers Assn 48 
Wyandotte County Teachers Assn 44 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Abilene City Teachers Assn 44 

Anthony City Teachers Assn 44 

Arkansas City Teachers Assn 48 

Atchison City Teachers Assn 39 

Baxter Springs Teachers Assn 48 

Beloit City Teachers Assn 47 

Caney Teachers Assn 46 

Chanute Teachers Assn 26 

City Teachers Organization of Bonner Springs 

49 

Clay Center Teachers Assn 43 
Concordia City Teachers Assn 48 
Council Grove Teachers Assn 49 
Dodge City Educators Council 49 
DuBois Teachers Club 21 
Educational Council of Lawrence Teachers 44 
El Dorado City Teachers Assn 48 
Ellinwood City Teachers Assn 43 
Eureka Teachers Assn 46 
Fort Scott Teachers Club 40 
Galena Teachers Assn 47 
Hays Public School Teachers Assn 46 
Hiawatha City Teachers Assn 43 
Holton Teachers Assn 47 
Hutchinson Teachers Assn 44 
Independence City Teachers Assn 44 
Junction City Teachers Club ^46 
Kansas City Elementary Principals Club 21 
Kansas City Grade Teachers Club 21 
Kansas City Secondary Teachers Assn 42 
Leavenworth Teachers Assn 44 
Liberal Education Assn 47 
Manhattan Teachers Assn 42 



Affiliated Local Associations 

Marysvillc Educational Assn 47 
McPherson City Teachers Assn 44 
Neodesha Teachers Assn 46 
Newton City Teachers Assn 48 
Olathe City Teachers Education Assn 46 
Osage City Teachers Assn 48 
Ottawa Teachers Assn 43 
Paola City Teachers Assn 48 
Parsons Teachers Assn 39 
Pittsburg City Teachers Assn 44 
Pratt City Teachers Assn 49 
Russell City Teachers Assn 44 
Salina City Teachers Club 21 
Sumner-Northeast Teachers Council 40 
Topeka Teachers Assn 35 
Wellington Teachers Assn 48 
Wichita City Teachers Assn 37 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Coifeyyille, Coffeyville Junior College 41 
Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College 40 
Hutchinson, Hutchinson Junior College 39 
Lindsborg, Bethany College 46 
North Newton, Bethel College 45 
Pittsburg, Kansas State Teachers College 41 
Salina, Kansas Wesleyan University 47 

Kentucky 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Allen County Educational Club 47 

Barren County Teachers Assn 47 

Bath County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Boone County Teachers Assn 47 

Bourbon County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Breathitt Teachers Assn 43 

Bullitt County Teachers Assn 46 

Campbell County Teachers Assn 47 

Carter County Teachers Assn 47 

Clinton County Education Assn 47 

Cumberland County Teachers Assn 47 

Daviess County Teachers Assn 47 

Elizabethtown and Hardin County CTA 46 

Fayette County Teachers Assn 45 

Fleming County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Grant County and Williamstown Classroom 

Teachers Assn 47 
Grayson County Teachers Assn 47 
Green County Teachers Assn 46 
Hardin County Teachers Assn 46 
Harlan County Teachers Assn 46 
Jefferson County Classroom Teachers Assn 

48 



Jefferson County Education Assn 47 
Jessamine County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Kenton County Faculty Club 44 
Lexington-Fayette County Classroom Teachers 

Assn 45 

Logan County Education Assn 47 
McCreary County Teachers Assn 44 
Montgomery County Teachers Club 47 
Nelson County Teachers Assn 47 
Nicholas County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Ohio County Teachers Assn 46 
Perry County Teachers Assn 47 
Pulaski County Teachers Assn 45 
Shelby County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Simpson County Education Assn 46 
Stanford-Lincoln County Classroom Teachers 

Assn 49 

Todd County Education Assn 49 
Todd County Teachers Assn 47 
Warren County Teachers Assn 45 
Webster County Teachers Assn 49 
Wolfe County Education Assn 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ashland Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Ashland Education Assn 43 
Campbellsville Teachers Assn 46 
Classroom Teachers Harlan Independent Schools 

49 

Corbin Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Covington Women Teachers Club 42 
Danville Faculty Club 46 
Elizabethtown and Hardin County Classroom 

Teachers Assn 46 
Fort Thomas Teachers Assn 38 
Frankfort Teachers Club 47 
Garth Faculty Club 48 
Hazard Education Assn 47 
Henderson Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Hopkinsville Teachers Assn 47 
Irvine Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Lexington Assn of Teachers in Colored Schools 

37 

Lexington Education Assn 30 
Louisville Classroom Teachers Assn 37 
Louisville Education Assn 21 
Marion Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Mayfield Education Assn 47 
Middlesboro Education Assn 49 
Owensboro Education Assn 47 
Raceland Education Assn 47 
Russell Education Assn 46 
Somerset Teachers Assn 47 
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Stanford-Lincoln County Classroom Teachers 

Assn 47 

Versailles Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Winchester Faculty Club 44 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Kentucky Education Assn, Central Division 42 
Kentucky Education Assn, Fifth District 44 
Upper Cumberland Education Assn 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ashland, Ashland Junior College 39 
Berea, Berea College 48 
Georgetown, Georgetown College 39 
Hopkinsville, Bethel Woman's College 41 
Lexington, Transylvania College 47 
Lexington, University of Kentucky 39 
London, Sue Bennett College 42 
Morehead, Morehead State Teachers College 

40 

Wilmore, Asbury College 48 
Winchester, Kentucky Wesleyan College 42 

Louisiana 

PARISH ASSOCIATIONS 

Bienville Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Claiborne Parish Teachers Assn 39 

East Baton Rouge Parish Classroom Teachers 

Assn 47 

Franklin Parish Teachers Assn 39 
Iberville Parish Teachers Assn 47 
Morehouse Parish Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
St. Tammany Parish Teachers Assn 39 
Terrebonne Parish Teachers Assn 45 
Union Parish Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Vermilion Parish Education Assn 48 
Webster Parish Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Caddo Teachers Assn 47 

Lincoln Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Monroe City Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Monroe City Teachers Assn 39 

New Orleans Highschool Assn 37 

New Orleans Principals Assn 34 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Louisiana Vocational Assn 37 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Hammond, Southeastern Louisiana College 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

New Orleans, Loyola University of the South 

49 
New Orleans, St. Mary's Dominican College 

44 

Maine 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Androscoggin County Teachers Assn 39 
Aroostook County Teachers Assn 20 
Cumberland County Teachers Assn 21 
Franklin County Teachers Assn 21 
Hancock County Teachers Assn 42 
Kennebec County Teachers Assn 21 
Knox County Teachers Assn 21 
Oxford County Teachers Assn 21 
Penobscot County Teachers Assn 22 
Piscataquis County Teachers Assn 21 
Somerset County Teachers Assn 25 
Washington County Teachers Assn 21 
York County Teachers Assn 21 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bangor Teachers Club 47 

Bath Teachers Club 48 

Belfast Teachers Club 44 

Brewer Teachers Club 48 

Brunswick and Topsham Teachers Assn 44 

Calais Teachers Club 45 

Cape Elizabeth Faculty Club 48 

Dexter Teachers Club 47 

Fairfield-Benton Teachers Club 47 

Five Town Teachers Club, Union #2249 

Gardiner Teachers Club 49 

Gorham Teachers Club 46 

Kittery Teachers Assn 49 

Old Orchard Beach Teachers Assn 49 

Orono Teachers Club 48 

Penobscot Bay Teachers Assn 49 

Portland Classroom Teachers Assn 43 

Portland Teachers Assn 21 

Presque Isle Teachers Club 44 

Rockland Teachers Assn 46 

Rumford Teachers Club 49 

Samoset Teachers Club 47 

Sanford Teachers Assn 45 

Skowhegan Education Assn 48 

South Portland Teachers Assn 44 

Southern Aroostock Teachers Club 48 

Union #51 Local Teachers Assn 48 

Upper Kennebec Teachers Assn 49 

Waterville Teachers Assn 40 

Westbrook Teachers Assn 44 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Bangor, Husson College 49 
Farmmgton, State Teachers College 43 
Gorham, State Teachers College 39 
Lewiston, Bates College 48 
Machias, Washington State Normal School 43 
Presque Isle, Aroostook State Normal School 
49 

Maryland 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Allegany County Teachers Assn 47 
Anne Arundel County Teachers Assn 44 
Baltimore County Teachers Assn 44 
Carroll County Teachers Assn 45 
Cecil County Teachers Assn 46 
Charles County Teachers Assn 44 
Dorchester County Teachers Assn 45 
Frederick County Teachers Assn 44 
Garrett County Teachers Assn 48 
Harford County Educational Assn 48 
Kent County Teachers Assn 45 
Kent Educational Assn 48 
Montgomery County Education Assn 21 
Prince Georges County Teachers Assn 44 
Queen Annes County Teachers Assn 47 
Somerset County Teachers Assn 47 
Washington County Teachers Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Baltimore Public School Teachers Assn 44 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Baltimore, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 

42 

College Park, University of Maryland 48 
Frostburg, Maryland State Teachers College 40 
Salisbury, Maryland State Teachers College 46 
Towson, Maryland State Teachers College 48 
Westminster, Western Maryland College 49 

Massachusetts 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Barnstable County Teachers Assn 34 
Bristol County Teachers Assn 33 
Essex County Teachers Assn 45 
Franklin County Teachers Assn 21 
Hampden County Teachers Assn 29 
Middlesex County Teachers Assn 21 
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Norfolk County Teachers Assn 24 

Plymouth County Teachers Assn 32 

Union #41, Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 

Berkshire County 47 
Worcester County Teachers Assn 33 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Acushnet Teachers Assn 40 

Agawam Teachers Club 40 

Amesbury Teachers Assn 21 

Andover Public School Teachers Assn- 40 

Arlington Teachers Club 21 

Ashburnham Teachers Assn 48 

Ashby Teachers Federation 46 

Athol Teachers Assn 47 

Attleboro Teachers Assn 21 

Belmont Teachers Club 41 

Beverly Teachers Assn 21 

Boston Highschool Women's Club 25 

Boston Teachers Club 21 

Braintree Teachers Assn 21 

Bridgewater Teachers Assn 30 

Brockton Teachers Assn 21 

Brookline Teachers Club 21 

Buckland, Colrain, Shelburne TC 48 

Cambridge Teachers Club 48 

Chelsea Schoolmen Teachers Assn 49 

Chelsea Teachers Club 40 

Concord Teachers Club 21 

Dalton Teachers Assn 46 

Danvers Teachers Club 41 

Dartmouth Teachers Assn 49 

Dedham Teachers Assn 35 

Duxbury Teachers Assn 48 

Easthampton Teachers Assn 21 

Essex Teachers Club 48 

Everett Teachers Club 21 

Fairhaven Mattapoisett Teachers Assn 44 

Fall River Teachers Assn 39 

Falmouth Teachers Assn 44 

Framingham Teachers Assn 39 

Gloucester Teachers Assn 47 

Greenfield Teachers Club 41 

Haverhill Teachers Assn 23 

Hingham Teachers Club 40 

Holliston Teachers Club 39 

Holyoke Teachers Club 40 

Hudson Teachers Club 37 

Huntington District Teachers Assn 39 

Ipswich Teachers Club 40 

Kingston Teachers Club 40 

Leominster Teachers Assn 35 

Lowell Teachers Assn 25 

Lunenburg Teachers Assn 47 
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Lynn Schoolmasters Assn 48 

Lynn Teachers Assn 27 

Maiden Teachers Assn 21 

Mansfield Teachers Club 48 

Marblehead Teachers Assn 21 

Marshfield Teachers Club 49 

Marlboro Teachers Assn 40 

Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Union #42 

49 

Maynard Teachers Club 39 
Medford Teachers Club 23 
Melrose Teachers Club 21 
Methuen Teachers Club 39 
Middleboro Teachers Assn 39 
Middleton Teachers Club 49 
Milton Teachers Assn 44 
Monadnock Teachers Assn 48 
Montague Teachers Assn 47 
Natick Teachers Assn 21 
Needham Teachers Club 47 
New Bedford Teachers Assn 39 
Newburyport Teachers Assn 41 
Newton Teachers Federation 35 
North Adams Grade Teachers Assn 41 
North Andover Teachers Assn 23 
North Attleboro Teachers Assn 21 
Northboro Berlin Teachers Assn 40 
Northbridge Teachers Assn 39 
Norton Teachers Assn 47 
Norwood Teachers Club 36 
Palmer Teachers Assn 40 
Pittsfield Teachers Assn 46 
Plymouth Teachers Club 40 
Quincy Teachers Assn 31 
Quinobequin Teachers Club 46 
Revere Teachers Club 39 
Saugus Teachers Assn 34 
Sharon Teachers Assn 35 
Shawme Teachers Club 35 
Shrewsbury Teachers Club 39 
Somerset Teachers Club 47 
Somerville Teachers Club 21 
Springfield Education Assn 21 
Stoneham Teachers Assn 21 
Stoughton Teachers Club 35 
Swampscott Teachers Assn 49 
Taunton Teachers Assn 33 
Wakcficld Teachers Assn 47 
Waltham Teachers Assn 41 
Wareham Teachers Club 46 
Watertown Teachers Assn 48 
Webster-Dudley Teachers Assn 47 
Wellesley Teachers Club 47 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

West Boylston-Boylston Teachers Club 41 
West Springfield Teachers Assn 46 
Weymouth Teachers Assn 40 
Whitman Teachers Club 40 
Wilhameadow Teachers Assn 47 
Winchendon Teachers Assn 48 
Winthrop Teachers Assn 21 
Woburn Teachers Assn 47 
Worchester Elementary Teachers Assn 48 
Worcester Teachers Assn 23 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Westfield State Teachers College Alumni Assn 
40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts Elementary Principals Assn 26 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters Club 21 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Boston, Boston University 41 
Wollaston, Eastern Nazarene College 45 

Michigan 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Allegan County District, MEA 49 
Berrien County District, MEA 49 
Chippewa County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 48 
Clinton County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 48 
Dickinson County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 48 

Genesee County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Iron County District, Michigan Education Assn 

--48 

Kalamazoo County Education Assn 46 
Lapeer County Education Assn 46 
Macomb County Education Assn 46 
Marquette County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 48 
Midland County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 46 

Montcalm County Education Assn 46 
Muskegon County Teachers Club 48 
Oakland County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 46 
Saginaw County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 37 
Saint Clair County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 46 
Saint Joseph County Education Assn 47 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Washtcnaw District, Michigan Education Assn 

47 
Wayne County District, Michigan Education 

Assn 46 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adrian District, Michigan Education Assn 21 

Albion Teachers Club 47 

Algonac Teachers Club 47 

Allegan Teachers Club 48 

Ann Arbor Teachers Club 41 

AuSablc District, Michigan Education Assn 48 

Barry District, Michigan Education Assn 21 

Battle Creek Teachers Assn 40 

Bay City Teachers Club 21 

Bellevuc Teachers Club 47 

Benton Harbor Teachers Assn 45 

Berkley Teachers Assn 48 

Big Rapids Teachers Club 47 

Birmingham District, Michigan Education Assn 

46 

Boyne City Teachers Club 48 
Brainard Teachers Club 48 
Cadillac Teachers Club 46 
Center Line Teachers Club 48 
Dearborn District, Michigan Education Assn 

37 

Detroit Teachers Assn 21 
Detroit Teachers Assn, Administrative Division 

45 

Detroit Teachers Assn, Elementary Division 47 
Detroit Teachers Assn, High School Division 

31 
Detroit Teachers Assn, Intermediate Division 

43 
Detroit Teachers Assn, Kindergarten Division 

48 

Dowagiac Teachers Club 48 
Dundee Teachers Club 48 
East Grand Rapids Teachers Club 46 
East, Lansing Teachers Assn 42 
Escanaba District, Michigan Education Assn 47 
Ferndale Teachers Club 35 
Flint Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Flint Teachers Club 21 
Fremont Teachers Club 49 
Grand Ledge Teachers Club 49 
Grand Rapids Kindergarten Primary Club 44 
Grand Rapids Teachers Club 21 
Grosse Pointe District, Michigan Education Assn 

46 
Hamtramck Branch, Michigan Education Assn 

47 
Hamtramck Teachers Assn 39 



Hazel Park Teachers Club 48 

Highland Park Classroom Teachers Assn 33 

Highland Park District, Michigan Education 
Assn 46 

Hillsdale Unit, MEA48 

Holland District, MEA 49 

Inkster Teachers Club 47 

Iron River Teachers Club 48 

Ironwood MEA District 49 

Ishpeming Teachers Club 47 

Jackson Teachers Club 46 

Kalamazoo Teachers Club 21 

Kalamazoo Women Teachers Assn 43 

Lakeview Consolidated School District Assn 47 

Lansing District Teachers Club 40 

Later Elementary Teachers Club 45 

Manistee City Teachers Club 47 

Manistee District, Michigan Education Assn 47 

Marquette Teachers Club 48 

Menominee Teachers Club 49 

Mesick Consolidated School District Assn 47 

Monroe Teachers Club 48 

Mount Clemens Teachers Club 36 

Mount Pleasant Teachers Club -49 

Muskegon Heights District, Michigan Educa- 
tion Assn 46 

Muskegon Teachers Club 21 

Negaunee Teachers Assn 47 

Niles Teachers Club 49 

North Muskegon Teachers Club 48 

Northville Teachers Club 46 

Osceola County MEA District 49 

Otsego Faculty Club 48 

Owosso District, Michigan Education Assn 21 

Pontiac Teachers Club 37 

Port Huron Teachers Club 39 

Rochester Teachers Club 47 

Romeo Teachers Club 48 

Royal Oak Teachers Club 34 

Saginaw Teachers Club 37 

Saint Joseph Teachers Club 47 

Sault Teachers Club 47 

Sturgis Teachers Club 47 

Three Rivers Teachers Club 47 

Utica Teachers Club 48 

Warren Consolidated School District Teachers 
Club 47 

Washtenaw District, MEA 47 

Waterford Township, MEA 48 

Wayland Teachers Club 49 

Wexford-Missaukee District, Michigan Educa- 
tion Assn 48 

Wyandottc Teachers Club 42 

Ypsilanti Teachers .Club 49 
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REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Michigan Department of Classroom Teachers 

45 

Michigan State Teachers Club -41 
Southeastern Michigan Associated Teachers 
Clubs 39 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation 39 

Minnesota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Hennepin County Teachers Conference 46 
Lyon County Education Assn 49 
Redwood County Education Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albert Lea Classroom Teachers Assn 35 

Austin Education Assn 43 

Cloquet Education Assn 46 

Crosby-Ironton Educational Assn 45 

Duluth Teachers Assn 21 

Ely Teachers Assn 45 

Eveleth Classroom Teachers Assn 45 

Excelsior Education Assn 48 

Fairmont Public Schools Education Assn 47 

Faribault Education Assn 46 

Fergus Falls Faculty Club 46 

Forest Lake Education Assn 46 

Grand Rapids Education Assn 46 

Hopkins Education Assn 44 

Litchfield Area Council, Minnesota Education 

Assn 45 

Little Falls Education Assn 46 
Luverne Education Assn 47 
Mankato Teachers League 47 
Mid-Itasca Education Assn 46 
Minneapolis Classroom Teachers Assn 21 
Minneapolis Teachers League 33 
Montevideo Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Moorhead Education Assn 48 
Mora Teachers Assn 46 
Mount Iron Education Assn 39 
Mountain Lake Education Assn 46 
North St. Paul Education Assn 46 
Northfield Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Owatonna Education Assn 48 
Pipestone Education Assn 45 
Red Wing Education Assn 46 
Robbinsdale Classroom Teachers Assn 41 
Rochester Education Assn 21 



Affiliated Local Associations 

Swanville Education Assn 45 

Virginia Education Assn 21 

Winona Public School Teachers Assn 42 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

St Cloud State Teachers College Faculty Assn 
40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Central Division, Minnesota Education Assn -41 
Minneapolis Division, Minnesota Education 

Assn 21 
Northeast Division, Minnesota Education Assn 

37 
Northern Division, Minnesota Education Assn 

38 

St. Paul Division, Minnesota Education Assn 21 
Southeast Division, Minnesota Education Assn 

39 
Southwest Division, Minnesota Education Assn 

21 
Western Division, Minnesota Education Assn 

21 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Collegeville, St. John's University 49 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 46 
St Cloud, State Teachers College 39 

Mississippi 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Biloxi City Teachers Assn 48 
Brookhaven Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Greenville Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Gulf port Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Hattiesburg Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
McComb Education Assn 47 
Meridian Teachers Assn 23 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Dccatur, East Central Junior College 44 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi Southern College 46 
Jackson, Jackson College 47 
Moorhead, Sunflower Junior College 47 
Newton, Clarke Memorial College 46 
Perkinston, Perkinston Junior College- 41 
Summit, Southwest Mississippi Junior College 

47 
University, University of Mississippi 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 
Missouri 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adair County Rural Teachers Assn 48 
Pemiscot Co. Teachers Assn 46 
Saline County Teachers Assn 47 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Classroom Teachers Assn of Princeton 49 

Clayton Teachers Assn 47 

Eldon Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Elementary Teachers Club of Kansas City 49 

Hancock Place Community Teachers Assn 48 

Independence Teachers Assn 39 

Jefferson City Community Teachers Assn 35 

Jennings Community Teachers Assn 47 

Joplin Junior High Community Assn 49 

Joplin Senior High and Junior College Teachers 

Community Assn 37 

Kansas City Assn of Highschool Women 21 
Kansas City Cooperative Council of Teachers 

36 
Kansas City Council of Administrative Women 

in Education 44 

Kansas City Elementary Principals Assn 21 
Kansas City Teachers Club 21 
Kirksville Community Teachers Assn 47 
Kirkwood Community Teachers Assn 46 
Maplewood - Richmond Heights Community 

Teachers Assn 46 
Marshall Teachers Assn 48 
Mexico Teachers Assn 39 
Moniteau Community Teachers Assn 49 
Neosho Teachers Assn 46 
Normandy Community Teachers Assn 46 
St. Joseph Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
St. Joseph Community Teachers Assn 21 
St. Louis District, Missouri State Teachers Assn 

21 
St. Louis Elementary School Principals Assn 

St. Louis Elementary Teachers Assn 48 
St. Louis Grade Teachers Assn 30 
St. Louis Highschool Teachers Assn 39 
SL Louis Negro Grade Teachers Assn 42 
Sedalia Community Teachers Assn 21 
Springfield Community Teachers Assn 40 
Versailles Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Webster Groves Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Wcllston Community Teachers Assn 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Community Teachers Assn of Central Missouri 
State Teachers College Assn 21 



REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Central Missouri Teachers Assn 21 
Northeast Missouri Teachers Assn 27 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Assn 26 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Assn 45 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Assn 28 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bolivar, Southwest Baptist College 45 

Columbia, University of Missouri 42 

Fayette, Central College 40 

Hannibal, Hannibal-LaGrange College 46 

Kansas City, Junior College 49 

Kansas City, University of Kansas City 40 

Maryville, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 

College 43 

Moberly, Junior College 49 
Parkville, Park College 47 
St. Charles, Lindenwood College 41 
St. Louis, Washington University 47 
Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College 

48 

Trenton, Trenton Junior College 46 
Warrensburg, Central Missouri State College 

39 

Montana 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Billings Teachers Assn 41 
Bridger Teachers Assn 43 
Central Montana Local, NEA 42 
Fairview Chapter, Montana Education Assn 46 
Glasgow Teachers Assn 41 
Glendive Education Assn 44 
Great Falls Teachers Assn 41 
Hardin Local, Montana Education Assn 41 
Harlem Local, Montana Education Assn 45 
Havre Teachers Assn 41 
Hyalite Local, MEA 47 
Miles City Local, Montana Education Assn 47 
Missoula County Educational Council 47 
Philipsburg Teachers Assn 40 
Plains Teachers Assn 45 
Plentywood Local, Montana Education Assn 45 
Scobey Local, Montana Education Assn 47 
Sidney Local, Montana Education Assn 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Bozeman, Montana State College 47 
Missoula, Montana State University44 
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Nebraska 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Chase County Education Assn 49 
Dixon County Education Assn 47 
Douglas County Education Assn 45 
Furnas County Teachers Assn 49 
Lancaster County Teachers Assn 49 
Lincoln County Teachers Assn 47 
Nuckolls County Education Assn 47 
Platte County Educators Assn 45 
Saline County Education Assn 47 
Saunders County Education Assn 49 
Scotts Bluff Rural Teachers Assn 44 
Thayer County Education Assn 46 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albion Education Assn 46 

Alliance Education Assn 45 

Beatrice Educational Assn 46 

Fremont Teachers Forum 45 

Gering Teachers Assn 45 

Gering-Minatare Education Assn 47 

Grand Island Education Assn 47 

Hastings Education Assn 47 

Kearney Teachers Assn 35 

Lincoln Teachers Assn 21 

Norfolk Faculty Club 47 

Omaha Assn for Childhood Education 30 

Omaha Education Assn 21 

Pawnee City Education Assn 47 

Peru Unit, Nebraska Education Assn 44 

Scottsbluff Teachers Assn 48 

Tekamah Area Education Assn 45 

York Education Assn 47 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Nebraska State Teachers College Education 

Assn47 

Nebraska State Teachers College Faculty 21 
University of Nebraska Extension Division Ed- 
ucation Assn 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Nebraska Schoolmasters Club 44 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Chadron, Nebraska State Teachers College 46 
Wayne, Nebraska State Teachers College 39 
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Affiliated Local Associations 
Nevada 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Las Vegas Education Assn 46 
McGill Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Reno Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

New Hampshire 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cheshire County Teachers Assn 23 
Rockingham County Teachers Assn 47 
Stratford County Teachers Assn 21 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Concord Teachers Assn 47 
Dover Teachers Assn 48 
Exeter Teachers Council 47 
Franklin Teachers Assn 46 
Groveton Teachers Assn 47 
Hanover Teachers Club 47 
Keene Teachers Assn 49 
Laconia Teachers Assn 47 
Manchester Teachers Guild 45 
Newmarket Teachers Assn 47 
Portsmouth Teachers Assn 47 
Salem Teachers Assn 48 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers College 46 

New Jersey 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bergen County Education Assn 47 
Burlington County Education Assn 39 
Camden County Teachers Assn 39 
Cape May County Teachers Assn 37 
Cumberland County Teachers Assn 37 
Essex County Vocational and Technical Teach- 
ers Assn 28 

Gloucester County Teachers Assn 36 
Hunterdon County Education Assn 49 
Mercer County Teachers Assn 48 
Middlesex County Teachers Assn 35 
Morris County Teachers Assn 27 
Passaic County Teachers Council 40 
Salem County Education Assn 40 
Sussex County Teachers Assn 46 
Warren County Education Assn 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Atlantic City Teachers Assn 21 
Audubon Teachers Assn 41 
Belleville Teachers Assn 48 
Bernards Teachers Assn 45 
Bloomfield Teachers Assn 49 
Bloomingdale Teachers Assn 49 
Bound Brook Teachers Assn 47 
Burlington City Teachers Assn 47 
Caldwell Teachers Assn 39 
Camden Teachers Assn 24 
Carlstadt Teachers Assn 47 
Collingswood Teachers Assn 39 
Cranford Teachers Assn 47 
Delaware Township Teachers Assn 48 
Dover Teachers Assn 39 
Dimellen Education Association 49 
East Orange Teachers Assn 21 
East Rutherford Education Assn 37 
Elizabeth Teachers Assn 21 
Fair Haven Education Assn 47 
Fail-view Education Assn 47 
Flemington-Raritan Teachers Assn 48 
Fort Lee Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Glen Ridge Teachers Assn 49 
Gloucester Township Teachers Assn 48 
Guttenberg Teachers Assn 46 
Hackensack Education Assn 21 
Haddonfield Teachers Assn -37 
Haledon Teachers Assn 47 
Hillside Teachers Assn 45 
Hoboken Teachers Assn 37 
Irvmgton Teachers Assn 38 
Jersey City Teachers Assn 40 
Keansburg Teachers Assn 48 
Kearny Teachers Assn 37 
Kenilworth Teachers Assn 46 
Lakewood Teachers Assn 47 
Lambertville Teachers Assn 48 
League of Suburban Teachers Assn 49 
Leonia Teachers Club 41 
Lower Penns Neck Teachers Assn 47 
Lyndhurst Teachers Assn 47 
Madison Teachers Assn 47 
Manasquan Teachers Assn 34 
Manville Teachers Assn 48 
May wood Teachers Assn 34 
Metuchen Teachers Assn 40 
Millburn Teachers Assn 48 
Millstone Township Teachers Assn 49 
Montclair Education Assn 21 
Mornstown Teachers Assn 48 
Mountain Lakes Education Assn 47 
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New Brunswick Teachers Club 24 

Newark First and Head Assistants Assn 21 

Newark Grade Teachers Assn 21 

Newark Highschool Women's Assn 21 

Newark Teachers Assn 21 

North Bergen Teachers Assn 41 

Nutley Teachers Assn 38 

Oaklyn Teachers Assn 49 

Ocean City Teachers Club 44 

Orange Teachers Assn 47 

Palisades Park Teachers Assn 37 

Passaic Teachers Assn 28 

Paterson Teachers Assn 21 

Penns Grove-Upper Perms Neck Teachers Assi 

--47 

Perth Amboy Teachers Assn 40 
Phillipsburg Elementary Education Assn 48 
Phillipsburg High School Teachers Assn 48 
Pitman Education Assn 47 
Pleasantville Teachers Assn 40 
Rah way Teachers Assn 21 
Ridgewood Teachers Assn 47 
Roselle Park Teachers Assn 34 
Rutherford Teachers Assn 21 
Secaucus Education Assn 48 
Somerville Highschool Teachers Assn 40 
South Orange-Maple wood Teachers Assn 38 
South Plainfield Teachers Assn 37 
Stanhope Teachers Assn 48 
Summit Teachers Assn 21 
Trenton Teachers Assn 25 
Verona Teachers Assn 39 
Vineland Teachers Council 48 
Wanaque Borough Teachers Assn 47 
West Orange Teachers Assn 47 
Westfield Teachers Assn 47 
Westville Teachers Assn 49 
Westwood Teachers Assn 40 
Wood Ridge Education Assn 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Morris Township Education Assn 41 
Neptune Township Teachers Assn 37 
New Jersey Elementary Classroom Teachei 

Assn 32 

Pennsauken Township Teachers Assn 39 
Saddle River Township Education Assn 48 
Union Township Teachers Assn 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

East Orange, Panzer College o Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene 48 
East Orange, Upsala College 48 
Jersey City, St. Peter's College 47 
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Jersey City, State Teachers College 47 
Newark, New Jersey State Teachers College 

47 

New Brunswick, Rutgers University 43 
Paterson, New jersey State Teachers College 

40 
Trenton, New Jersey State Teachers College 

41 
Trenton, Rider College 42 

New Mexico 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

De Baca County Teachers Assn 49 

Dona Ana County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 

Dona Ana County Teachers Assn 47 

Grant County Teachers Assn 48 

Rio Arriba County Educational Assn 48 

Sandoval County Teachers Assn 47 

Santa Fe County Teachers Assn 48 

Sierra County Rural Teachers Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alamogordo Teachers Assn 49 

Albuquerque Classroom Teachers Assn 34 

Artesia Education Assn 48 

Aztec Education Assn 47 

Belen Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Capitan Education Assn 46 

Carlsbad Classroom Teachers Assn 39 

Carlsbad Education Assn 48 

Carrizozo Teachers Assn 48 

Central Teachers Assn 47 

Deming Teachers Assn 44 

Dexter Public Teachers Assn 49 

East Las Vegas Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Estancia Local, New Mexico Education Assn 
48 

Eunice Education Assn 48 

Farmington Education Assn 48 

Hobbs Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Hope Education Assn 47 

Hot Springs Education Assn 48 

lal Education Assn 47 

Las Vegas Education Assn 48 

Las Vegas Town Teachers Org. 47 

Lovington Education Assn 48 

Portales Education Assn 47 

Raton Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Roswell Education Assn 47 

Santa Fe City Public Schools Classroom Teach- 
ers Assn 45 

Silver City Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Springer Teachers Assn 47 

Tatum Local Teachers Assn 48 

Tul^rosa Teachers Assn 46 

Vaughn Teachers Assn 49 

Virden Teachers Assn of New Mexico 48 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Portales, Eastern New Mexico College 39 

New York 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Cattaraugus County Teachers Assn 46 

Cayuga County Teachers Assn 49 

Dutchess County Council of Teachers Assn 
49 

Erie County First Supervisory District Teachers 
Assn 44 

Nassau County Classroom Teachers Assn 45 

Nassau County First Supervisory District Teach- 
ers Assn 47 

Nassau County Second Supervisory District 
Teachers Assn 38 

Oneida County $1 Teachers Assn 46 

Onondaga County Classroom Teachers Assn 
48 

Rockland County Teachers Assn 48 

Suffolk County Second Supervisory District 
Teachers Assn 37 

Suffolk County Teachers Assn 49 

Westchester County Teachers Assn 28 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albany League of Classroom Teachers 48 

Alden Teachers Assn 49 

Amherst Teachers Assn 45 

Amsterdam Teachers Assn 49 

Associated Teachers of Huntington 46 

Auburn Teachers Assn 36 

Batavia Teachers Assn 46 

Bay Shore Teachers Assn 48 

Beacon Teachers Assn 48 

Bellmore Faculty Organization 48 

Bemus Point Central Faculty Club 48 

Binghamton Teachers Assn 21 

Bronx Borowide Assn. of Teachers 40 

Brooklyn Teachers Assn 21 

Buffalo Elementary Teachers Assn 46 

Buffalo Teachers Federation 21 

Buffalo Women Teachers Assn 36 

Carthage Teachers Assn 38 

Central District #3 Faculty Assn 48 

Chappaqua Teachers Assn 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Cornwall High School Teachers Assn 47 

Dcpew Teachers Assn 37 

Dunkirk Teachers Assn 29 

East Aurora Highschool Faculty Club 39 

East Islip Union School Teachers Assn 48 

East Syracuse Teachers Assn 39 

Edgemont Teachers Assn 48 

Elmira Educational Assn 32 

Elmira Women Classroom Teachers Assn 30 

Eimsford Schools Faculty Assn 40 

Endicott Teachers Assn 33 

Fallsburgh Teachers Assn 48 

Farmingdale Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Floral Park Faculty Club District No. 2246 

Forestville Teachers Assn 48 

Fort Ann Teachers Assn 48 

Frankfort Teachers Assn 49 

Franklin Square Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Freeport Teachers Assn 38 

Fulton Teachers Assn 48 

Garden City Teachers Assn 47 

Geneva Teachers Assn 38 

Glen Cove Teachers Assn 46 

Gloversville Teachers Assn 21 

Gowanda Teachers Assn 49 

Grand Gorge Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Granvillc Teachers Assn 46 

Great Neck Teachers Assn 41 

Greene Teachers Assn 48 

Harrison Teachers Assn 47 

Hastings Teachers Assn 49 

Haverstraw Assn of Classroom Teachers 49 

Hempstead Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Herkimer Teachers Assn 46 

Hicksville Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Hooper Faculty Assn 48 

Jamestown Teachers Assn 44 

Johnson City Teachers Assn 47 

Kasa Club 48 

Keeseville Central School Teachers Assn 48 

Kenmore Teachers Assn 46 

Kings Park Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Kingston Teachers Assn 39 

Lackawanna Teachers Federation 45 

Lansingburgh Teachers Assn 37 

Lawrence, Cedarhurst, Inwood Teachers Assn 

39 

Letchworth Central Teachers Assn 48 
Little Falls Teachers Assn 49 
Lockport Teachers Assn 24 
Long Beach Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Malverne Teachers Assn 38 
Mamaroneck Teachers Assn 38 



Manhasset Teachers Assn 48 

Massena Public School Teachers Assn 47 

Mechanicville Teachers Assn 47 

Middlesex Valley Central School Faculty Club 

48 

Mount Kisco Teachers Assn 35 
Mount Vernon Teachers Assn 21 
Newark Teachers Assn 49 
New Rochelle Teachers Club 24 
New York City Assn. of Home Making Teachers 

34 

New York City Highschool Principals Assn 41 
New York City Highschool Teachers Assn 23 
New York City Kindergarten-6B Teachers Assn 

31 
New York City 7th, 8th, 9th Year Women 

Teachers Assn 34 
New York City Teachers Assn 20 
New York City Teachers Welfare League 41 
New York City Vocational Highschool Teachers 

Assn 41 

Newburgh Teachers Assn 35 
Niagara Falls Teachers Assn 46 
North Tarrytown Teachers Assn 37 
North Tonawanda Teachers Assn 38 
Northport Teachers Assn 37 
Norwich Teachers Assn 23 
Nyack Faculty Assn 49 
Oceanside Teachers Council 47 
Olean Teachers Assn 46 
Oneonta Public School Teachers Assn 34 
Ossining Teachers Assn 49 
Oswego Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Oyster Bay Faculty Council 46 
Pelham Teachers Assn 38 
Penn Yan Teachers Assn 46 
Perry Teachers Assn 44 
Port Chester Teachers Assn 21 
Port Washington Teachers Assn 49 
Poughkeepsie Teachers Assn 38 
Queensboro Teachers Assn 21 
Randolph Central School Teachers Assn 49 
Red Hook Education Assn 47 
Rochester Classroom Teachers 34 
Rochester Teachers Assn 21 
Rome Teachers Assn 29 
Roosevelt Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Roslyn Teachers Assn 32 
Rye Teachers Assn 47 
Saranac Lake Teachers Assn 49 
Saratoga Springs Teachers Assn 48 
Saugerties Teachers Assn 48 
Scarsdalc Teachers Assn 41 
Schenectady City Teachers Assn 31 
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Scotia Teachers Assn 37 

Seneca Falls Teachers Assn 47 

Sewanhaka Classroom Teachers Assn 38 

Sherrill Teachers Assn 45 

Shrub Oak Faculty Assn 49 

Silver Creek Teachers Assn 46 

Sloan Teachers Organization 48 

Solvay Teachers Assn 46 

South Dayton Branch Teachers Assn 48 

Staten Island Teachers Assn 21 

St. Johnsville Teachers Assn 49 

Syracuse Grade Teachers Assn 37 

Syracuse Teachers Assn 21 

Syracuse Women Highschool Teachers Assn 

30 

Tuckahoe Teachers Assn 47 
Utica Teachers Assn 37 
Valley Stream Faculty Assn 46 
Watertown Teachers Assn 35 
Wellsville Teachers Assn 46 
White Plains Teachers Assn 34 
Whitney Point Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Yonkers Social Education Assn 42 
Yonkers Teachers Assn 21 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
New York University Education Assn 42 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

New York Joint Committee of Teachers Organ- 
izations -44 

New York Public School Kindergarten Assn 
46 

New York School Garden Assn 29 

New York State Assn of Elementary Princi- 
pals 45 

New York State Teachers Welfare League 28 

Teachers Union, Local #55545 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo 44 
Hamilton, Colgate University 40 
Hempstead, Long Island, Hofstra College 41 

North Carolina 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alamance County Education Assn 43 
Anson County Teachers Assn 47 
Ashe County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Buncombe County Classroom Teachers Assn 
38 

Buncombe County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn 45 

Burke County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 37 

Caldwell County Teachers Assn 44 

Carteret County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn 49 

Cherokee County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn 46 

Clay County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 46 

Cleveland County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Cumberland County Unit, North Carolina Edu- 
cation Assn 49 

Forsyth County Classroom Teachers Assn 45 

Franklin County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Guilford County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 

Guilford County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn 46 

Harnett County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 48 

Jackson County Unit, North Carolina Educa- 
tion Assn 47 

Jones County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn45 

Mecklenburg County Classroom Teachers Assn 
46 

Mecklenburg County Teachers Assn 44 

New Hanover County Classroom Teachers Assn 
40 

New Hanover County Unit, North Carolina 
Education Assn 45 

Onslow County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Pitt County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 48 

Robeson County Indian Schools Teachers Assn 
44 

Rutherford County Unit, North Carolina Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Stokes County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Swain County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn 47 

Wake County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Wake County Unit, North Carolina Education 
Assn45 

Warren County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Asheville Classroom Teachers Assn 35 
Barnesville Education Assn 47 
Burlington Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
Canton Unit of Classroom Teachers 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Charlotte Classroom Teachers Assn 34 

Charlotte Negro Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Charlotte Teachers Assn 40 

Clinton City Teachers Assn 41 

Concord Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 

44 

Durham City Education Assn 38 
Durham Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Gastonia Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Greensboro Assn of Classroom Teachers 31 
Greensboro Classroom Teachers Assn (colored) 

48 
Goldsboro Local Unit, North Carolina Educa- 

tion Assn 49 

Hickory Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
High Point Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
High Point Unit, North Carolina Education 

Assn 47 
Kannapolis Unit, North Carolina Education 

Assn 40 

Kings Mountain Teachers Assn 44 
Kinston Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Kinston Teachers Assn 46 
Lenoir Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Lexington City Unit, North Carolina Education 

Assn 44 
Morganton Unit, North Carolina Education 

Assn 45 

Mount Airy Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
New Bern Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Newton-Conover Unit, North Carolina Educa- 

tion Assn 46 

Oxford, CTA, John Nichols School 48 
Oxford City Unit, North Carolina Education 

Assn 44 

Oxford Classroom Teachers Unit 46 
Raleigh Assn of Classroom Teachers 33 
Reidsville Classroom Teachers Assn 38 
Roanoke Rapids Local Unit, North Carolina Ed- 

ucation Assn 47 

Rocky Mount Classroom Teachers Assn 37 
Salisbury Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 



Shelby Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Tarboro City Schools Unit 45 
Washington Assn of Classroom Teachers 38 
Watauga Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 

44 
Whiteville Classroom Teachers Unit, North Car- 

olina Education Assn 48 
Whiteville Unit, North Carolina Education Assn 

47 
Wilson Classroom Teachers Assn 38 
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Wilson, Eleanor P. Reid Teachers Assn 49 
Winston-Salem Classroom Teachers Assn 31 
Winston-Salcm Local Unit, North Carolina 

Education Assn 47 
Winston-Salem Negro Teachers Assn 45 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Appalachian State Teachers College Unit, North 
Carolina Education Assn 49 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, North Caro- 
lina Education Assn 42 

Department of Classroom Teachers, North Car- 
olina Education Assn, Salisbury Unit 33 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Boone, Appalachian State Teachers College 42 
Cullowhce, Western Carolina Teachers College 

40 

Elon College, Elon College 41 
Greensboro, Greensboro College 41 
Greensboro, The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 47 
Greenville, East Carolina Teachers College 39 
High Point, High Point College 42 
Winston-Salem, Winston-Salcm Teachers Col- 
lege 47 

North Dakota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
[none] 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Bismarck Local Chapter, North Dakota Education 
Assn 44 

Cando Local Chapter, North Dakota Education 
Assn 46 

Devils Lake Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Fargo Branch, Local No. 1, North Dakota Edu- 
cation Assn 45 

Garrison Local Chapter No. 84, North Dakota 
Education Assn 47 

Grand Forks, North Dakota Education Assn, 
Local No. 1245 

Jamestown Local No. 8, North Dakota Edu- 
cation Assn 49 

Mayville Local, North Dakota Education Assn 
49 

North Dakota Education Assn, Local No. 82 
49 

Roosevelt-Sunnyside Local 49 
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St. John Local No. 62 48 
Wilhston Local No. 91, North Dakota Education 
Assn 48 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Dickinson State Teachers College Local No. 9 

48 
Mmot State Teachers College Assn 48 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Dickinson, State Teachers College 43 
Mayville State Teachers College 42 
Valley City, State Teachers College 48 

Ohio 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ashtabula County Teachers Assn 40 
Athens County Teachers Assn 39 
Brown County Teachers Assn 47 
Butler County Teachers Assn 44 
Clermont County Teachers Assn 40 
Crawford County Teachers Assn 39 
Cuyahoga County Education Assn 21 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn 46 
Logan County Teachers Assn 44 
Lorain County Education Assn 39 
Montgomery County Teachers Assn 40 
Paulding County Teachers Assn 44 
Seneca County Schoolmasters Assn 41 
Van Wen County Education Assn 39 
Wood County Teachers Assn 25 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Akron Education Assn 47 

Akron Elementary School Principals Assn 48 

Alliance Teachers Assn 44 

Ashland Teachers Assn 41 

Bay Teachers Assn 48 

Bedford Teachers Federation 44 

Bellaire Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Belief ontaine Teachers Assn 22 

Berea Teachers Assn 48 

Bexley City Teachers Assn 44 

Bluffton Teachers Assn 48 

Bowling Green Teachers Assn 42 

Cambridge City Teachers Assn 46 

Campbell Education Assn 46 

Canton Classroom Teachers Assn 42 

Canton Teachers Assn 43 

Chagrin Falls Teachers Assn 47 

Cincinnati Elementary School Principals Club 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club 21 

Cincinnati Teachers Assn 21 

Cleveland Elementary Principals Club 39 

Cleveland Heights Teachers Assn 21 

Cleveland Teachers Assn 21 

Columbus Elementary Principals Club 23 

Columbus Elementary Teachers Assn 47 

Columbus Teachers Federation 21 

Crestline Professional School Employees Assn 

48 

Cuyahoga Falls Teachers Assn 21 
Dayton Classroom Teachers Assn 25 
Defiance City Teachers Assn 44 
Delaware City Teachers Assn 48 
Dennison Teachers Assn 47 
Dover Teachers Assn 47 
East Cleveland Teachers Assn 39 
East Liverpool Teachers Assn 40 
East Palestine Teachers Assn 47 
Elmwood Place Teachers Assn 45 
Elyria Education Assn 37 
Euclid Teachers Assn 40 
Findlay Education Assn 23 
Fostoria Teachers Assn 44 
Franklin Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Fremont Teachers Assn 48 
Gallon Classroom Teachers Assn 30 
Gallipolis Teachers Assn 46 
Garfield Heights Teachers Assn 44 
Geneva Teachers Assn 45 
Gloustcr Education Assn 49 
Girard Teachers Assn 43 
Grandview Heights Classroom Teachers Assn 

47 

Greenfield Teachers Assn 44 
Hamilton Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Hubbard Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Jackson City Education Assn 47 
Kent City Teachers Assn 46 
Killbuck Teachers Assn 48 
Lakewood Teachers Assn 39 
Lancaster Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Lima Teachers Assn 27 
Lisbon Teachers Assn 46 
Lockland Teachers Assn 43 
Logan Education Assn 48 
Lorain Teachers Club 21 
Loudonville Faculty Club 49 
Mansfield City Teachers Assn 49 
Maple Heights Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Marietta Teachers Council 44 
Marion Education Assn 21 
Martins Ferry Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Massillon Teachers Assn 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Middletown Classroom Teachers Assn 41 

Mt. Healthy and North College Hill Teachers 

Assn 47 

Mount Vernon Teachers Assn 44 
Nelsonville Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Newark Teachers Assn 42 
Norwalk City Teachers Assn 48 
Norwood Teachers Assn 21 
Oak wood Education Assn 48 
Oberlin Education Assn 49 
Painesville City Teachers Assn 44 
Parma Teachers Assn 46 
Piqua Education Assn 47 
Powhatan Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Ravenna Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Rocky River Teachers Assn 44 
Rossford Teachers Assn 46 
St. Bernard Teachers Assn 46 
St. Marys Teachers Assn 46 
Shadyside Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Shaker Heights Teachers Assn 34 
South Euclid-Lyndhurst Teachers Assn 44 
Springfield Teachers Assn 24 
SteubenviDe Education Assn 41 
Strasburg Teachers Assn 47 
Struthers Teachers Assn 47 
Sylvania Education Assn 46 
Tallmadge Teachers Assn 49 
Tiffin Teachers Assn 49 
Toledo Teachers Assn 21 
Van Wert Teachers Assn 44 
Wadsworth City Teachers Assn 47 
Wapakoneta Teachers Assn 47 
Warren City Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
Warren Federation of Teachers 44 
Washington Court House Teachers Assn 39 
Wellsville City Teachers Assn 39 
Wooster Education Assn 44 
Youngstown Education Assn 22 
Zanesville Teachers Assn 21 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Ohio Edu- 
cation Assn 44 

Department of Elementary Principals, Ohio 
Education Assn 44 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Assn 41 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Akron, University of Akron 44 
Alliance, Mount Union College 44 
Ashland, Ashland College 42 
Berea, Baldwin-Wallace College 41 
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Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity 47 

Canton, Kent State University 47 

Findlay, Findlay College 47 

Mount St. Joseph, College of Mount St. Joseph- 
on-the-Ohio-48 

Oberlin, Oberlin College 39 

Rio Grande, Rio Grande College 39 

Oklahoma 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Creek County Education Assn 47 

Osage County Classroom Teachers Assn 43 

Texas County Education Assn 47 

Tillman County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Ardmore Classroom Teachers Assn 35 
Bardesville Education Council 49 
Blackwell Teachers Organization 45 
Chelsea Community Classroom Teachers Assn 

49 

Enid Education Assn 48 
Lawton Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Madill Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Mangum Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
McAlestcr Classroom Teachers Assn 34 
Midwest City Teachers Assn 49 
Muskogee Classroom Teachers Assn 37 
Muskogee Education Assn 24 
Nowata City Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Oklahoma City Classroom Teachers Assn 33 
Pawhuska Classroom Teachers Assn 36 
Ponca City Teachers Assn 40 
Pryor Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Putnam City Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Sand Springs Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Sapulpa Classroom Teachers Assn 37 
Shawnee Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Stillwatcr Education Assn 47 
Sulphur Education Assn 44 
Tulsa Classroom Teachers Assn 31 
Tulsa Education Assn 30 
Woodward Education Assn 49 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Oklahoma 

Education Assn 34 
Northeast District Classroom Teachers Assn of 

Okla 33 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Alva, Northwestern State College 39 
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Bethany, Bethany-Peniel College 47 
Edmond, Central State College 44 
Enid, Phillips University 44 
Norman, University of Oklahoma 41 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City University 48 
Stillwater, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 49 
Tulsa, University of Tulsa 48 
Weatherford, Southwestern Institute o Tech- 
nology 45 

Oregon 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Coos County Division, Oregon State Teachers 

Assn 39 

Crook County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Multnomah County Classroom Teachers Assn 

48 
Southern Lane County Classroom Teachers 

Assn 49 

Wasco-Sherman County Teachers Assn 48 
Washington County Teachers Assn 39 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Eugene Teachers Assn 49 

Hillsboro Elementary Teachers Assn 48 

Hood River City, Classroom Teachers Assn 

48 

Klamath Falls Classroom Teachers 40 
Portland Elementary School Principals Assn 43 
Portland Grade Teachers Assn 21 
Portland High School Teachers Assn 21 
Roscburg Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Silverton Teachers Assn 46 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Oregon 

State Teachers Assn 39 
Oregon Assn of Intermediate Teachers 40 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ashland, Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion 39 

La Grande, Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion 39 

Salem, Willamette University 46 

Pennsylvania 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adams County Teachers Assn 44 
Allegheny County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 44 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Armstrong County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 46 

Bedford County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 48 

Berks County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 44 

Bucks County Teachers Assn 48 

Carbon County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Centre County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Chester County Teachers Assn 46 

Clarion County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 43 

Clearfield County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 45 

Clinton County Local Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn 48 

Columbia County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 44 

Crawford County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 39 

Delaware County Teachers Assn 39 

Erie County Education Assn 48 

Fayette County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 41 

Greene County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 46 

Indiana County Education Assn 46 

Jefferson County Teachers Assn 46 

Juniata County Education Assn 46 

Lackawanna County Local Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Assn 48 

Lebanon County Teachers Assn 21 

Lehigh County Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 48 

Luzerne County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 45 

Lycoming County Teachers Assn 44 

McKean County Teachers Assn 48 

Mercer County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 47 

Mercer County Teachers Assn 42 

Monroe County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 44 

Montgomery County Education Assn 42 

Northampton County Teachers Assn 46 

Perry County Education Assn 48 

Pike County Education Assn 45 

Schuylkill County Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 46 

Snyder County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 37 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Somerset County Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn 40 
Sullivan County Education Assn 44 
Susquehanna County Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn -46 

Tioga County Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 47 

Venango County Education Assn 45 
Washington County Education Assn 40 
Westmoreland County Branch, Pennsylvania 

State Education Assn 44 
Wyoming County Educational Assn 47 
York County Teachers Assn 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aliquippa Education Assn 39 

Allentown Education Assn 21 

Altoona Education Assn 21 

Ambridge Educational Assn 32 

Ashland Teachers Assn 48 

Avalon Teachers Assn 44 

Beaver Education Assn 46 

Beaver Falls Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Rellevue Teachers Assn 48 

Berwick Educational Assn 44 

Braddock Teachers Assn 37 

Bradford City Educational Assn 40 

Bristol Teachers Assn 48 

Brookville Teachers Assn 48 

Butler City Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn 47 

Canonsburg Education Assn 44 

Carnegie Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 42 

Chambersburg Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 46 

Cheltenham Teachers Assn 39 

Chester Teachers Assn 21 

Clairton Education Assn 46 

Clearfleld Teachers Assn 39 

Coatesville Teachers Assn 40 

Collingdale Teachers Assn 48 

Columbia Teachers Assn 48 

Connellsville Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 39 

Conshohocken Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Coraopolis Educational Assn 48 

Crafton Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 48 

Darby Teachers Assn 44 

Donora Teachers Assn 45 



Dormont Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 44 

Dubois Education Assn 35 
Duquesne Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 44 

East Deer Teachers Assn 45 
Easton Teachers Assn 34 
Emmaus Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 45 
Erie Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 47 

Erie Teachers Assn 21 
Etna Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn43 

Farrell Teachers Assn 46 
Ford City Local, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn48 

Forest Hills Teachers Assn 43 
Forty Fort Teachers Assn 44 
Franklin Teachers Assn 42 
Greensburg Teachers Assn 46 
Greenville Teachers Assn 21 
Grove City Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 38 

Hampton Teachers Assn 39 
Hanover Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 48 

Harrisburg Teachers Federation 48 
Hazelton City Teachers Assn 33 
Hershey Education Association 48 
Hollidaysburg Local, Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Assn 44 
Huntingdon Borough Branch, Pennsylvania 

State Education Assn 48 
Indiana Borough Teachers Assn 46 
Jeannette Teachers Assn 41 
Johnstown Teachers Assn 47 
Kingston Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 46 

Kittanning Teachers Assn 44 
Lancaster Teachers Assn 34 
Lansdale Teachers Assn 40 
Lansdowne Teachers Assn 41 
Lansford Teachers Assn 46 
Latrobe Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 

Assn 44 

Lebanon City Teachers Assn 42 
Lehighton Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn 45 
Lewistown Education Assn 38 
Lower Merion Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 

cation Assn 45 
Mahanoy City Teachers Assn 47 
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McKeesport Education Assn 48 

Midland Education Assn 48 

Monessen Teachers Assn 41 

Monongahela Teachers Assn 48 

Morrisville Teachers Assn 46 

Mt. Lebanon Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Assn 43 

Nazareth Teachers Assn 40 

New Castle Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn 40 

New Kensington Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 38 

Norristown Teachers Assn 43 

Northampton Teachers Assn 44 

North Huntingdon Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 40 

Oakmont Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 41 

Oil City Teachers Assn 21 

Palmerton Teachers Assn 21 

Philadelphia Elementary Teachers Assn 41 

Philadelphia Secondary Teachers Assn 40 

Philadelphia Teachers Assn 21 

Philadelphia Teachers Institute 38 

Phoenixville Education Assn 42 

Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 49 

Pittsburgh Teachers Assn 21 

Plymouth Borough Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 44 

Pottstown Teachers Assn 21 

Potts ville Teachers Assn 48 

Punxsutawney Teachers Assn 46 

Reading Teachers Assn 21 

Rochester Education Assn 48 

Saint Clair Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 47 

Sayre Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 46 

Scottdale Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 47 

Scranton Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 46 

Sharon Teachers Assn 24 

Shillington Teachers Assn 49 

Steelton Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 48 

Sunbury Chapter, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn 49 

Swissvale Teachers Assn 42 

Tamaqua Teachers Assn 45 

Taylor Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 48 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Tarentum Teachers Association 47 

Titusville Branch, Pennsylvania State Education 
Assn 48 

Upper Darby Branch, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Assn 48 

Vandergrift Education Assn 46 

Warren Borough Teachers Assn 48 

Waynesboro Teachers Assn 45 

West Chester Branch, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation ASSD 39 

West Miffiin Education Assn 48 

West Pittston Local Branch, Pennsylvania State 
Education Assn 47 

Wilkes-Barre Education Assn 46 

Wilkinsburg Education Assn 48 

WilHamsport Education Assn 21 

Wilson Borough Teachers Assn 46 

York City Education Assn 24 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

California State Teachers College Faculty 49 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College Fac- 
ulty 49 
Faculty Club, Indiana State Teachers College 

44 

Mansfield State Teachers College Faculty 40 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College Faculty 
40 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Abington Township Teachers Assa 38 
Canton Township Teachers Assn 48 
Chartiers Township Education Assn 48 
Dunbar Township Education Assn 47 
East Donegal Township Teachers Assn 46 
German Township Branch, Pennsylvania State 

Education Assn 46 
Harrison Township Teachers Assn 46 
Hazle Township Teachers Assn 49 
Hickory Township Teachers Assn 45 
Mt. Pleasant Township Teachers Assn 49 
Muhlenberg Township Branch, Pennsylvania 

State Education Assn 38 
Munhall Teachers Assn 39 
North Versailles Township Educational Assn 

49 

Pennsylvania State Teachers League 42 
Penn Township Education Assn 46 
Porter Township Teachers Education Assn 49 
Professional School Employees of the Tenth 

Legislative District 44 
Radnor Township Education Assn 45 
Sandy Township Teachers Assn 44 
Shajer Township Teachers Assn 49 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Union Joint School Teachers Assn 42 
Whitehall Township Education Assn 43 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Beaver Falls, Geneva College 49 
Bloomsburg, State Teachers College 46 
Cheyney, Cheyney State Teachers College 49 
Clarion, State Teachers College 47 
Collcgeville, Ursinus College 46 
East Stroudsburg, East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers College 47 

Elizabethtown, Elizabethtown College 48 
Greenville, Thiel College 48 
Huntingdon, Jumata College 41 
Indiana, State Teachers College 45 
Lancaster, Franklin and Marshall College 40 
Millcrsvillc, State Teachers College 45 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill College 45 
Pittsburgh, Duquesne University 39 
Reading, Albright College 44 
Shippensburg, State Teachers College 47 
State College, Pennsylvania State College 49 
West Chester, State Teachers College 44 

Rhode Island 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Central Falls Teachers Assn 47 
Cranston Teachers Assn 21 
Lincoln Teachers Assn 45 
Westerly Teachers Club 39 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
College of Education Faculty Organization 49 

South Carolina 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Anderson County Education Assn 42 
Beaufort County Education Assn 46 
Charleston County Teachers Assn 42 
Clarendon County Teachers Assn 47 
Colleton County Education Assn 42 
Darlington County Education Assn 46 
Fairfield County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Greenville County Classroom Tchrs. Assn 47 
Greenville County Education Assn 44 
Greenwood County Education Assn 48 
Kershaw County Education Assn 41 
Marlboro County Teachers Assn 42 
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Richland County Education Assn 47 
Saluda County Education Assn 47 
Sumter County Classroom Teachers Assn 43 
York County Education Assn 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Charleston Elementary Teachers Assn 31 
Charleston Teachers Central Council 49 
Chester Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Clinton Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Columbia Teachers Council 38 
Cooper River District No. 4 Classroom Teachers 

49 

Darlington Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Greenville City Teachers Assn 46 
Greenville-Parker Classroom Teachers Unit 46 
Lancaster Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Laurens Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Orangeburg Teachers Council 47 
Rock Hill Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Association of School Administrators, SCEA 45 
Department of Classroom Teachers, South Caro- 
lina Education Assn 43 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Greenville, Bob Tones University 47 
Spartanburg, Wofford College 49 

South Dakota 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Butte County, C. L. E. A. 44 

Clark County Unit, South Dakota Education 

Assn 40 

Custer County Education Assn 47 
Davison County Teachers Assn 40 
Haakon County Education Assn 49 
Hamlin County Local Educational Assn 48 
Hyde County Local Educational Assn 45 
Lawrence County Education Assn 46 
Lincoln County Education Assn 42 
Moody County Education Assn 41 
Perkins County Education Assn 45 
Sanborn County Education Assn 44 
Turner County Teachers Education Assn 43 
Yankton County Education Assn 44 
Ziebach County Educational Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aberdeen City Teachers Assn 21 

Canton Unit, South Dakota Education Assn 40 

Ellingson Education Assn 45 
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Lead Teachers Assn 45 

Lemmon- White Butte Rural Education Assn 45 

Madison Teachers Organization 49 

Mitchell Teachers Assn 47 

Sioux Falls Public School Teachers Assn 24 

Spearfish Teachers Assn 47 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Mitchell, Dakota Wesleyan University 45 
Vermillion, University of South Dakota 44 

Tennessee 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Anderson County Teachers Assn 46 
Bedford County Education Assn 40 
Benton County Education Assn 48 
Bledsoe County Teachers Assn 48 
Blount County Teachers Assn 46 
Campbell County Teachers Assn 47 
Cannon County Teachers Assn 48 
Carroll County Teachers Assn 47 
Carter County Teachers Assn 48 
Cheatham County Teachers Assn 48 
Chester County Education Assn 49 
Claiborne County Educational Assn 46 
Clay County Teachers Assn 48 
CofTee County Teachers Assn 49 
Crockett County Education Assn 49 
Cumberland County Education Assn 47 
Davidson County Education Assn 34 
Davidson County Negro Teachers Assn 49 
Decatur County Teachers Assn 48 
DeKalb County Teachers Assn 47 
Dickson County Teachers Assn 49 
Dyer County Education Assn 48 
Fcntress County Education Assn 48 
Franklin County Teachers Assn 48 
Gibson County Educational Assn 41 
Giles County Teachers Assn 48 
Grainger County Education Assn 49 
Greene County Teachers Assn 49 
Grundy County Teachers Assn 48 
Hamblen County Teachers Assn 48 
Hancock County Teachers Assn 47 
Hardeman County Colored Teachers Assn 49 
Hardeman County Education Assn 48 
Hardin County Teachers Assn 48 
Hawkins County Education Assn 48 
Haywood County Teachers Assn 49 
Henderson County Teachers Assn 45 
Henry County Teachers Assn 48 
Hickman County Teachers Assn 48 
Houston County Teachers Assn 49 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Humphreys County Teachers Assn 49 
Jackson County Teachers Assn 49 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn 49 
Johnson County Teachers Assn 48 
Knox County Teachers League 39 
Lake County Teachers Assn 47 
Lauderdale County Negro Education Assn 49 
Lauderdale County Education Assn 46 
Lawrence County Teachers Assn 21 
Lincoln County Education Assn 40 
Madison County Colored Teachers Assn 47 
Madison County Teachers Assn 47 
Marion County Education Assn 48 
Marshall County Teachers Assn 47 
Maury County Colored Teachers Assn 49 
McMinn County Teachers Assn 47 
McNairy County Teachers Assn 47 
Meigs County Teachers Assn 49 
Monroe County Educational Assn 46 
Montgomery County Education Assn 48 
Moore County Teachers Assn 48 
Morgan County Teachers Assn 48 
Obion County Education Assn 47 
Overton County Teachers Assn 48 
Perry County Teachers Assn 48 
Pickett County Teachers Assn 48 
Putnam County Teachers Assn 47 
Robertson County Teachers Assn 46 
Rutherford County Education Assn 47 
Sequatchie County Teachers Assn 46 
Sevier County Teachers Assn 47 
Shelby County Teachers Assn 21 
Smith County Education Assn 48 
Steward County Teachers Assn 49 
Sullivan County Teachers Assn 47 
Summer County Teachers Assn 49 
Tipton County Teachers Assn 49 
Trousdale County Teachers Assn 48 
Unicoi County Teachers Assn 41 
Warren County Education Assn 47 
Washington County Teachers Assn 47 
Wayne County Edacation Assn 48 
Weakley County Education Assn 47 
Williamson County Teachers Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Athens Teachers Council 48 
Bristol Teachers Assn 48 
Chattanooga Education Assn 49 
Clarksville City Teachers Assn 48 
Cleveland Education Assn 46 
Dyersburg Education Assn 45 
Elizabethton Teachers Assn 40 
Harriman Teachers Assn 46 



Affiliated Local Associations 

Jackson Public School Teachers Assn 46 
Johnson City Teachers Assn 46 
Kingsport Teachers Assn 47 
Knoxvillc Teachers League 21 
Lcnoir City Teachers Assn 48 
Maryville Teachers Assn 40 
McKcnzie City Schools Teachers Assn 48 
Memphis Education Assn 29 
Morristown Teachers League 41 
Murfreesborp Education Assn 48 
Nashville City Teachers Assn 46 
Nashville Teachers Ben. Assn Inc. 49 
Oak Kidge Educational Assn 47 
Paris City Teachers Assn 46 
Rogersvillc City Teachers Assn 48 
Springfield Teachers Assn 40 
Union City Teachers Assn 48 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

George Pcabody College for Teachers Faculty 
49 

Tennessee Technical Chapter, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Assn 49 

The Education Assn, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 46 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Collegcdalc, Southern Missionary College 40 
Cookeville, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 45 
Harrogate, Lincoln Memorial University 40 
Jackson, Lambuth College 49 
Jefferson City, Carson-Newman College 40 
Knoxville, KnoxVille College 42 
Madisonvillc, Hiwassee College 48 
Maryville, Maryville College 48 
Murfrecsboro, Middle Tennessee State College 

46 
Nashville, David Lipscomb College 48 

Texas 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 
Bee County Teachers Assn 46 
Bexar County Teachers Assn 43 
Collin County Unit, Tcx'as State Teachers Assn 

47 

Dallas County Elementary Education Assn 48 
Dawson County Teachers Assn 49 
Freestone County Teachers Assn 47 
Kcrr County Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn 

49 
McLennan County Primary Teachers Assn 46 



Parker County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Rusk County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Abilene Classroom Teachers Assn 39 

Abilene Unit, TSTA 47 

Alamo Heights Teachers Assn 47 

Alvin Teachers Assn 48 

Amarilio Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Anson Classroom Teachers Assn 45 

Austin Classroom Teachers Assn 34 

Austin Colored Teachers Assn 45 

Austin Teachers Assn 21 

Beaumont Classroom Teachers Assn 39 

Belton Local Unit, TSTA48 

Big Spring Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Birdville Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Borger Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Brazosport Education Assn 47 

Brenham Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Brownsville Education Assn 43 

Brownwood Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

Cameron Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

Canyon Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Cleburne Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Concho Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn 49 

Corpus Christi Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Corpus Christi Faculty Club 44 

Dallas Classroom Teachers Assn 21 

Dallas High School Teachers Assn 27 

Dallas Teachers Council 48 

Denton Classroom Teachers Assn 46 

Electra Classroom Teachers Assn 47 

El Paso Classroom Teachers Assn 38 

El Paso Teachers Assn 21 

Fort Worth Classroom Teachers Assn 37 

Galena Park Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

Galveston City Teachers Assn 21 

Galveston Classroom Teachers Assn 39 

Goose Creek Local Unit, Texas State Teachers 

Assn 48 

Grand Prairie Unit 48 
Gray-Roberts Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn 

47 

Greenville Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Harlingen Teachers Assn 46 
Highland Park Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
Houston Assn of School Administrators 43 
Houston Teachers Assn 21 
Irving Teachers Assn 48 
Kingsville Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Lake View Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
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Lcvelland Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Longview Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Los Angeles Heights Teachers Assn 44 
Lubbock Classroom Teachers Council 43 
Marshall Teachers Club 48 
Merkel Unit 48 

Mineral Wells Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Orange Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Orange Education Assn 46 
Pampa Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Paris Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Plainvicw Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Port Arthur Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Port Arthur Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn 

48 

Principal and Head Teachers Assn 49 
San Angelo Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
San Antonio Teachers Council 21 
San Antonio Teachers Council, Negro Division 

39 

Sherman Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
South San Antonio Classroom Teachers Assn 

48 

Swcetwater Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Taylor Faculty Club 45 
Terrell Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Texarkana Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Tyler Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Tyler Unit, Texas State Teachers Assn 40 
Victoria Teachers Council 45 
Vidor Teachers Classroom Organization 48 
Waco Classroom Teachers Assn 29 
Waxahachie Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Weatherford Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Winter Classroom Teachers Assn 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Texas Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
FTA CHAPTERS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College 45 
Abilene, Hardia-Simmons University 39 
Abilene, McMurry College 46 
Alpine, Sul Ross State Teachers College 46 
Amarillo, Amarillo Junior College 46 
Belton, Mary Hardin-Baylor College 42 
Brownwood, Howard Payne College 47 
Canyon, West Texas State Teachers College 

--48 

Corsicana, Navarro Junior College 48 
Denton, North Texas State Teachers College 45 
Edinburg, Edinburg Junior College 40 
Houston, University of Houston 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
39 

Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 42 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College 39 

Nacogdoches, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College 41 

Texarkana, Texarkana College 48 

Utah 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Alpine Teachers Assn 47 

Beaver County Teachers Assn 47 

Box Elder Teachers Assn 21 

Cache County Teachers Assn 47 

Carbon County Teachers Assn 47 

Daggett Teachers Assn 47 

Davis County Teachers Assn 21 

Duchesne County Teachers Assn 39 

Emery County Teachers Assn 47 

Garfield County Teachers Assn 46 

Grand County Teachers Assn 47 

Granite Teachers Assn 21 

Iron County Teachers Assn 47 

Jordan Teachers Assn 34 

Juab Teachers Assn 47 

Kane County Teachers Assn 47 

Millard County Teachers Assn 47 

Morgan County Teachers Assn 47 

Nebo Teachers Assn 30 

North Sanpete Teachers Assn 47 

North Summit Teachers Assn 47 

Piute Teachers Assn 47 

Rich County Teachers Assn 47 

San Juan Teachers Assn 47 

Sevier Teachers Assn 47 

South Sanpete Teachers Assn 47 

South Summit Teachers Assn 47 

Tintic Teachers Assn 47 

Tooele County Education Assn 48 

Uintah County Teachers Assn 47 

Wasatch County Teachers Assn 47 

Washington County Teachers Assn 44 

Wayne County Teachers Assn 47 

Weber County Education Association 42 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Logan Teachers Assn 35 
Murray Teachers Assn 41 
Ogden Education Assn 38 
Park City Teachers Assn 47 
Provo Teachers Assn 37 
Salt Lake City Teachers Assn 21 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Ephraim, Snow College 47 
Salt Lake City, University of Utah 39 
St, George, Dixie Junior College 39 

Vermont 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

[none] 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Brattleboro Teachers Assn 48 
Burlington Teachers Assn 48 
Champlain Valley Teachers Assn 38 
Hartford Teachers Assn 34 
Ludlow Teachers Assn 46 
Rutland Teachers Assn 43 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Northeastern Tri-County Teachers Assn 35 
Southeastern Vermont Teachers Assn 20 
Vermont State Superintendents Assn 41 

Virginia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Albemarle County Education Assn 39 

Appomattox County Teachers Assn 44 

Arlington Education Assn 43 

Augusta County Teachers Assn 43 

Bath County Education Assn 47 

Bedford County Education Assn 40 

Campbell County Teachers Assn 38 

Caroline Education Assn 39 

Charlotte County Teachers Assn 43 

Chesterfield County Teachers Assn -43 

Dinwiddie Education Assn 45 

Fairfax County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 

Fairfax Education Assn 45 

Fauquier County Teachers Assn 38 

Floyd County Education Assn 38 

Fluvanna County Education Assn 39 

Franklin County Education Assn 41 

Giles County Teachers Assn 41 

Greene County Teachers Assn 39 

Greensville County Teachers Assn 46 

Halifax County Education Assn 46 

Henrico County Classroom Teachers Assn 43 

Henrico County Education Assn 43 

Henry County Education Assn 47 

King and Queen County Education Assn 47 

King George County Teachers Assn 39 

Louisa County Teachers Assn 47 
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Madison County Teachers Assn 39 
Montgomery County Education Assn 38 
Nansemond County Teachers Assn 37 
Norfolk County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Norfolk County Educational Assn 32 
Nottoway County Teachers Assn 48 
Orange County Education Assn 39 
Patrick County Education Assn 49 
Pittsylvania County Education Assn 43 
Prince George County Teachers Assn 35 
Prince William County Education Assn 39 
Princess Anne County Classroom Teachers 

Assn 46 

Princess Anne Education Assn 43 
Pulaski County Teachers Assn 38 
Roanoke County Education Assn 37 
Shenandoah County Teachers Assn 35 
Smyth County Teachers Assn 39 
Spotsylvania County Education Assn 39 
Stafford County Teachers Assn 39 
Sussex County Education Assn 47 
Warren County Education Assn 44 
Warwick County Teachers Assn 40 
Washington County Education Assn 38 
York County Teachers Assn 39 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 
Alexandria Education Assn 35 
Bristol Teachers Assn 42 
Charlottesville Education Assn 43 
Hampton and Elizabeth City County Education 

Assn 37 

Harrisonburg Teachers Assn 38 
Hopewell Education Assn 43 
Isle of Wight Education Assn 47 
Lynchburg Teachers Club 47 
Newport News Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Newport News Education Assn 21 
Norfolk Classroom Teachers Department 44 
Norfolk Education Assn 21 
Norfolk Teachers Assn 44 
Petersburg Teachers Club 38 
Portsmouth Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Portsmouth Education Assn 21 
Radford Teachers Assn 35 
Richmond Teachers League 21 
Roanoke City Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Roanoke City Education Assn 38 
Rockbridge Education Assn 43 
South Norfolk Teachers Assn 32 
Staunton Teachers Assn 21 
Waynesboro Education Assn 43 
Winchester Education Assn 31 
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REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Virginia 

Education Assn 44 
Virginia Department of Classroom Teachers, 

District 1 41 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Farmville, State Teachers College 39 
Hampton, Hampton Institute 43 
Lawrenceville, St. Paul's Polytechnic Institute 

47 

Lynchburg, Lynchburg College 47 
Petersburg, Virginia State College 47 
Radford, Radford College 39 
Richmond, University of Richmond 49 
Richmond, Virginia Union University 48 
Salem, Roanoke College 47 

Washington 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Adams County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 40 
Chelan County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 

Clallam County Education Assn 46 
Clark County Classroom Teachers Assn 39 
Columbia County Education Assn 47 
Cowlitz County Education Assn 48 
Douglas County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 

Garfield County Teachers Assn 46 
Grant County Education Assn 46 
Kittitas County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 

Lewis County Education Assn 49 
Lincoln County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 
Okanogan County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 39 

Pacific County Education Assn 46 
Pend Oreille County Teachers Assn 38 
Pierce County Education Assn 46 
Skagit County Education Assn 46 
Snohomish County Education Assn 39 
Spokane County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 39 

Stevens County Teachers Assn 46 
Thurston County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 

Wahkiakum County Educational Assn 46 
Walla Walla County Unit, Washington Educa- 
tion Assn 46 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Whatcom County Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 46 

Whitman County Education Assn 46 
Yakima County Education Assn 37 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Aberdeen Unit, Washington Education Assn 

43 

Auburn Education Assn 46 
Battle Ground Education Assn 47 
Bellingham Administrative Unit, Washington 

Education Assn 46 

Bellingham Classroom Teachers League 21 
Bothell Education Assn 48 
Bremerton Teachers League 46 
Camas-Washougal Education Assn 46 
Centralia Education Assn 27 
Chehalis Unit, Washington Education Assn 45 
Edmonds Unit, Washington Education Assn 46 
Enumclaw-Tacoma Unit, Washington Education 

Assn 48 

Everett Assn of Ckssroom Teachers 21 
Grays Harbor Education Assn 46 
Highline Unit, Washington Education Assn 46 
Hoquiam Education Assn 46 
Issaquah Education Assn 48 
Kelso Teachers Assn 46 
Kennewick-Riverview Education Assn 49 
Lake Washington Education Assn 47 
Local Unit of Employees State Superintendent 

48 

Longview Education Assn 46 
Overlake-Mercer Island Unit, Washington Edu- 
cation Assn 48 

Port Angeles City Teachers Assn 46 
Renton Unit, Washington Education Assn 46 
Richland Education Assn 48 
Seattle Administrative and Supervisory League 

43 

Seattle Assn of Classroom Teachers 36 
Seattle Grade Teachers Club 21 
Seattle Principals Assn 21 
Selah Faculty Forum 48 
Shoreline Education Assn 46 
South Central Education Assn 48 
South Kitsap Education Assn 46 
Spokane Teachers Assn 42 
Sunnyside Education Assn 46 
Tacoma Classroom Teachers Assn 34 
Tacoma Public Schools Administrative Group 

21 

Toppenish Faculty Forum 40 
Vancouver Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Vancouver Education Assn 46 

Walla Walla Teachers Assn 40 

Wapato Education Assn 47 

Wcnatchec Unit, Washington Education Assn 

39 

Yakima Classroom Teachers Assn 21 
Yakima Council of Supervision 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Central Washington College of Education Unit, 

Washington Education Assn 46 
Everett Junior College Unit 48 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Department o Classroom Teachers, Washing- 
ton Education. Assn 45 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Ellensburg, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation 48 

Seattle, Seattle Pacific College 41 
Spokane, Whitworth College 48 
Vancouver, Clark College 49 
Walla Walla, Whitman College 40 

West Virginia 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Barbour County Classroom Teachers Assn 40 
Barbour County Education Assn 43 
Berkeley County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Berkeley County Education Assn 41 
Boone County Teachers Assn 49 
Cabell County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Cabell County Education Assn 37 
Calhoun County Education Assn 48 
Clay County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Clay County Education Assn 41 
Doddridgc County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Doddridge County Education Assn 47 
Fayette County Education Assn 49 
Gilmer County Education Assn 49 
Greenbriar Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Greenbriar County Education Assn 41 
Hancock County Education Assn 44 
Hardy County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Hardy County Educational Assn 37 
Harrison County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Harrison County Education Assn 40 
Jackson County Education Assn 48 
Jackson County Teachers Assn 49 
Jefferson County Teachers Assn 47 
Kanawha County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 



Kanawha County Education Assn 26 
Kanawha County Elementary Principals Assn 

44 

Lewis County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Lewis County Education Assn 47 
Lincoln County Education Assn 49 
Logan County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Logan County Education Assn 45 
Marion County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Marion County Education Assn 47 
Marshall County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Marshall County Teachers Assn 44 
Mason County Teachers Assn 39 
McDowell County Classroom Teachers Assn 

46 

McDowell County Education Assn 40 
Mercer County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Mercer County Teachers Assn 34 
Mineral County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Mineral County Education Assn 21 
Mingo County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Mingo County Education Assn 47 
Monongalia County Classroom Teachers Assn 

44 

Monongalia County Teachers Assn 23 
Monroe County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Monroe County Education Assn 49 
Morgan County Education Assn 49 
Nicholas County Education Assn 49 
Ohio County Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Ohio County Education Assn 34 
Pendleton County Education Assn 49 
Pleasants County Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Pleasants County Education Assn 47 
Pocahontas County Education Assn 40 
Preston County Teachers Assn 36 
Putnam County Teachers Assn 40 
Raleigh County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Raleigh County Education Assn 49 
Randolph County Classroom Teachers Assn 43 
Randolph County Teachers Assn 36 
Ritchie County Education Assn 49 
Roane County Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Roane County Teachers Assn 41 
Summers County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Summers County Education Assn 49 
Taylor County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Taylor County Teachers Assn 40 
Tucker County Education Assn 49 
Tyler County Education Assn 49 
Upshur County Education Assn 39 
Wayne County Teachers Assn 48 
Webster County Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Wetzel County Education Assn 49 
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Wood County Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Wood County Education Assn 32 
Wyoming County Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Wyoming County Education Assn 49 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

West Virginia Assn of School Superintendents 
43 

West Virginia Assn of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals 44 

West Virginia Elementary School Principals 
Assn 46 

West Virginia State Classroom Teachers Assn 
41 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Athens, Concord College 39 

Bethany, Bethany College 42 

Buckhannon, West Virginia Wesleyan College 

41 

Charleston, Morris Harvey College 42 
Harpers Ferry, Storer College 42 
Philippi, Alderson-Broaddus College 44 
Salem, Salem College 40 
Shepherdstown, Shepherd College 39 
West Liberty, West Liberty State College 39 

Wisconsin 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 

Buffalo County Teachers Assn 45 

Columbia County Teachers Assn 47 

Dodge County Teachers Assn 47 

Douglas County Teachers Assn 49 

Kenosha County Teachers Assn 39 

Milwaukee County Teachers Assn 47 

Polk County Local Unit, Wisconsin Education 

Assn 48 
St. Croix County Local, Wisconsin Education 

Assn 49 

Sawyer County, Wisconsin Education Assn 46 
Sheboygan County Teachers Assn 40 
Trempealeau County Teachers Assn 49 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Antigo Education Assn 48 

Appleton Education Assn 37 

Ashland Education Assn 39 

Baraboo Education Assn 48 

Beloit Education Assn 44 

Central Wisconsin Teachers Assn 49 

Columbus Local, Wisconsin Education Assn 49 

Cudahy Education Assn 40 

Eau Claire Public School Teachers Assn 21 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

Edgerton Teachers Assn 49 

Elkhorn Education Assn 49 

Fond du Lac Council of Education 21 

Green Bay Education Assn 36 

Janesville Education Assn 34 

Kenosha Education Assn 21 

LaCrosse Education Assn 47 

LaCrosse Teachers Club 21 

Madison Education Assn 35 

Manitowoc Education Assn 38 

Marinette Teachers Assn 39 

Mayville Education Assn 49 

Merrill Teachers Assn 40 

Milwaukee Public School Administrators Assn 

38 

Milwaukee Secondary Education Assn 33 
Milwaukee Teachers Assn 21 
Neenah Teachers Assn 39 
New London Teachers Assn 47 
Oshkosh Education Assn 38 
Plymouth Teachers Assn 48 
Prairie Du Chien Teachers Assn 39 
Racine Teachers Assn 21 
Sheboygan Education Assn 39 
Sheboygan Falls Faculty Assn 49 
Shorewood Teachers Assn 40 
Sparta Education Assn 40 
Stevens Point Teachers Assn 39 
Stoughton Teachers Assn 40 
Superior Classroom Teachers Assn 27 
Two Rivers Education Assn 48 
Watertown Education Assn 40 
Waukesha Teachers Assn 40 
Wausau Education Assn 39 
Wauwatosa Teachers Assn 39 
West Allis Teachers Assn 39 
West Bend Education Assn 40 
Whitefish Bay Teachers Assn 46 

COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

Eau Claire, State Teachers College 45 
Platteville State Teachers College Education 
Assn 47 

REGIONAL or DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

Central Wisconsin Teachers Assn 21 
Northeastern Wisconsin Educational Assn 21 
Northern Wisconsin Education Assn 21 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Assn 43 
Wisconsin Supervising Teachers Assn 38 

FTA CHAPTERS 

Eau Claire, State Teachers College 45 
Whitewater, State Teachers College 40 
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Affiliated Local Associations 
Wyoming 

CITY ASSOCIATIONS 

Big Horn Basin Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Casper and Midwest Classroom Teachers Assn 

29 

Cheyenne Classroom Teachers Assn 48 
Cody Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Evanston Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Green River Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Kemmerer Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Lander Classroom Teachers Assn 47 
Laramie Classroom Teachers Assn 45 
Powell Classroom Teachers Assn 46 
Rawlins Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Riverton Assn of Classroom Teachers 46 
Rock Springs Teachers Assn 46 
Sheridan Classroom Teachers Assn 44 
Thermopohs Classroom Teachers Assn 49 
Wheatland Classroom Teachers Assn 49 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Laramie, University of Wyoming 39 



Alaska 

Anchorage Education Assn 46 
Fairbanks Teachers Assn 46 

Hawaii 

Hilo Teachers Union 21 
Kauai Education Assn 25 
Kohala Teachers Assn 29 
Kona Education Assn 46 
Maui Teachers Assn 21 
Molokai Education Assn 47 
Oahu Education Assn 23 
Scholfield Barracks Children's School Teachers 
Assn 48 



Puerto Rico 



Ponce Local Teachers Assn 49 
Sabana Scca Teachers Club 48 

FTA CHAPTERS 
Rio Piedras, University of Puerto Rico 40 



The foundation of our united profession is the local association and 
the classroom teacher. The local area is the training ground for all the 
wider areas. It would require more than 6000 local associations to put 
each teacher to work on the problems of our profession. The local asso- 
ciation is worth just the difference it makes in the lives of people. To be 
fully effective, it must build a program around continuing creative study 
of the needs of the community. When teachers contribute generously 
to the life of the community outside the school, they will find increasingly 
generous support for their work within the school. Let us put ever more 
of our time and talent and money into the development of our local 
associations and into the training of a skilled leadership. 

JOY ELMER MORGAN 

BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1949 
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Affiliated Local Associations 

AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY LOCAL ASSOCIATION 

Percent of 

Aid Percent of classroom- 

("secret of success") all-inclusive teacher 

associations associations 

1. Cooperation, unity, and willing participation and support of members; good 

attendance at meetings 23% 37 t 

2. Energetic, active, association leaders (officers, executive committees, com- 

mittee members, etc.) 18 19 

3. Interest and cooperative attitude of superintendent, other administrators, 

boards of education 10 9 

4. New or greatly improved activities or services in association program, e. g. t 

public- relations program 6 5 

5. More interesting and better planned programs and meetings (serving refresh- 

ments, meetings at convenient hours, all groups represented on programs, 

getting better acquainted) 4 3 

6. Help and cooperative attitude on part of state and national associations; 

national publicity 3 4 

7. Strong interest in salaries, resulting in active support by members 3 2 

8. Community cooperation, favorable attitudes (backing of civic groups, PTA) . 3 3 

9. Friendly cooperation with other local, county, or state education associations, 

especially in prompting state legislation 3 3 

10. Reorganization (revising constitution, lengthening term of officers, breaking 

county into unit areas) 1 1 



Percent of associations reporting on aids 57 66 



HANDICAPS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY LOCAL ASSOCIATION 

Percent of 

Percent of classroom- 
Handicap all-inclusive teacher 

associations associations 



1. Indifference among members (poor attendance, lack of interest, lack of under- 






standing of value, lack of cooperation) 


21% 


17% 


2. Adverse attitude of schoolboard or of administrative and supervisory officers. . 


8 


11 


a~ Schoolboard 


4 


5 


b. Superintendent or other administrative officer 


3 


6 


cu Teachers afraid to participate in or support program 


1 


2 


3. Lack of time from teaching and other compulsory assignments for association 






work 


6 


6 


4. Ranks divided by grade level, groups, or on special issues 


6 


5 


5. Association not efficiently operated 


5 


9 


a. Ineffective working relations among officers, building representatives, 






committees, members 


3 


6 


b. Unbalanced program (overemphasis on one activity, e. g., social, salary 






schedule) 


2 


3 


c. Too few meetings Less than 1% 


1 


6. Membership scattered; poor transportation facilities 
7. Adverse attitude of public officials or legislative bodies on issues 


5 
3 


3 

2 


8. Lack of association funds for carrying on an adequate program 


3 


5 


9. Competing organizations 


3 


5 


10. Adverse public attitudes on issues 


2 


3 


11. Specific activities or services inadequate or lacking from association's program 






(e. g. t public relations, executive secretary) 


2 


1 


12. Unprofessional and unethical attitudes of some members 


1 


4 



Percent of associations reporting on handicaps 57 64 

(From "Local Education Associations at Work," October 1948 NEA Research Bulletin. See page 111 of 
this Handbook.) 
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It h a GIorT 

That which especially distinguishes a high order of man from a low order 
of man that which constitutes human goodness, human greatness, human 
nobleness is surely not the degree of enlightenment with which men pursue 
their own advantage, but it is seH-forgetfulness, it is self-sacrifice, it is the dis- 
regard of personal pleasure, personal indulgence, personal advantages remote 
or present, because some other line of conduct is more right. 

Through all phases of existence, to the smallest details of common life, the 
beautiful character is the unselfish character. Those whom we most love and 
admire are those to whom the thought of self seems never to occur; who do 
simply and with no ulterior aims with no thought whether it will be pleasant 
to themselves or unpleasant that which is good and right and generous. 

Kant the philosopher used to say that there were two things which over- 
whelmed him with awe as he thought of them. One was the star-sown deep 
of space, without limit and without end; the other was right and wrong. 
Right, the sacrifice of self to good; wrong, the sacrifice of good to self not 
graduated objects of desire to which we are determined by the degrees of our 
knowledge but wide asunder as pole and pole, as light and darkness. 

The martyr goes to the stake, the patriot to the scaffold, not with a view to 
any future reward to themselves, but because it is a glory to fling away their 
lives for truth and freedom. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
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PART III 

Affiliated State Association* 



State education associations derive special importance 
from the fact that under our American system, the 
control of education is left to the states. Schools oper- 
ate under provisions in the state constitutions and 
laws passed by the various legislatures. Our state asso- 
ciations have grown steadily in membership and 
influence since the pioneer groups were organized 
in New York and Rhode Island in 1845. Under the 
Victory Action Program they are moving forward 
along with local and national associations into a 
period of increasing effectiveness. 
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Our Obligation 



I URGE that the development of well-informed analytical public opinion 
should be pressed forward by those who have special training and education. 
One hundred generations ago in Athens, Pericles said of the obligations of 
citizenship, 

We regard a man who takes no interest in public 
affairs as a useless character, and if jew of us are 
originators, we are all sound fudges of a -policy. The 
great impediment to action is not discussion f but the 
want of knowledge which is gained by discussion 
before action. For we have a power of thinking before 
we act, and acting too, whereas other men are coura- 
geous from ignorance, but hesitate upon reflection. 

There should be a clearer understanding in our country of the manner 
in which a public decision arises from the multitude of conversations and 
discussions that take place thruout the nation. There should be increased 
recognition by those who have special training and education and knowledge 
and information that they should constantly use it in this unending and 
vital process by which a free people reach a decision which will be reflected 
in the subsequent actions of their government. 

HAROLD E. STASSEN 

THE CITIZENSHIP OBLIGATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, MARCH, 1949. 
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Affiliated State Associations 



THE IDEAL STATE ASSOCIATION 



[1] Is motivated by a definite state- 
ment of purpose with emphasis on the 
welfare of the child, promotion of the 
cause of education, and advancement of 
the interests of teachers. 

[2] Has adopted the Victory Action 
Program and has an action program for 
its state with specific goals to guide im- 
mediate and longterm effort. 

[3] Emphasizes the development of 
strong local associations with oppor- 
tunity for every member to work on the 
problems of the profession. 

[4] Is integrated with local and na- 
tional associations, on a united-dues basis. 

[5] Is adequately financed, largely by 
annual dues. A fee of 1% of the annual 
salary would be a reasonable amount for 
unified dues local, state, national, and 
departmental. For present dues of state 
associations, see page 20. 

[6] Is governed by a delegate assembly 
large enough to represent the various 
areas of the state and of the profession 
and small enough to transact the business 
of the association efficiently. 

[7] Has an executive committee which 
acts for the association between meetings 
of the delegate assembly. 

[8] Has live, functioning departments 



for subjectmatter and administrative 



areas. 



[9] Has standing committees transact- 
ing routine business and at work on the 
solution of continuing major problems. 

[10] Has special committees of 
definite, limited terms, for the solution 
of particular problems. 

[11] Has an ethics commission to dis- 
seminate, interpret, and enforce the 
ideals and standards of the profession 
thru a well-formulated code of ethics. 

[12] Has a legislative commission to 
promote larger units of administration, 
adequate financial support of education, 
higher standards of certification, mini- 
mum salary laws, a retirement system, 
tenure and sickleave regulations, and 
other provisions for educational progress. 

[13] Carries on a service program of 
conventions, research, publications, pub- 
lic relations, and professional study 
groups. 

[14] Is serviced by an efficient and 
adequate staff of well-housed and well- 
paid employes, which may include an 
executive secretary, an editor of the 
state association magazine, a director of 
research, a director of public relations 
and field services, and a reasonable num- 
ber of clerical assistants. 



Whatever you want or have to do, prepare a definite Idea of what is to 
be accomplished. No matter what you may undertake, forethought 
and organization will help you accomplish it better, 

THEODORE NEWTON VAIL 
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Affiliated State Associations 

ALABAMA 

Area: 51,609 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,848,000. Counties: 67. Towns 2500 or over: 59 
Largest cities 1940: Birmingham 267,583; Mobile 78,720; Montgomery 78,084 
Capital: Montgomery. State Superintendent of Education: A. R. MEADOWS 
NBA State Director: H. G. GREEK, supt of Monroe County Schools, Monroeville 
State PTA President: MRS. A. o. HAISLIP, 1324 34th St. N., Birmingham 4 

Alabama Education Association, 21 Adams Avenue, Montgomery 4 

Organized: 1840, Benton. Reorganized: July 25, 1856, Selma 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Birmingham or Montgomery, March; 
annual dues, $2-5 

District Organization: The state is divided into eight districts, each represented by 
a member on the executive committee 

President: R. E. MOORE, Cullrnan 

Secretary-Treasurer: FRANK L. GROVE [since January 1, 1928] 

Director of Studies: VINCENT RAINES 

Director of Professional Relations: MRS. CALLIE G. LOCKE 

Official Organ: Alabama School Journal. Editor and Manager: FRANK L. GROVE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 21,500. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: f 1985. Statewide tenure law since 1939. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement law since 1939. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

AEA 14052 14449 14272 13643 13967 14533 15046 195 195i 

NEA 5785 10017 11780 11571 12351 13991 14291 14668 15046 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Committee. 

1949: Affiliates 56; FT A Chapters 5; FTA Members 390; NEA Life Members 76 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 54; Cities 36; Schools 1396 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Auburn: JOSEPHINE MARINO-MERLO. , 353 Montgomery: i>. P. GULF 363 

'Birmingham: LORINE BARNES . , . . 349 w. L, SPENCER 357 

N. R. BRUNDRETT. . 315 H. COUNCIL TRENHOLM . . 323 

BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 367 Montevallo: DAWN KENNEDY . . . . 353 

Cullman: MELDA CHAMBRE 363 University: j. B. SMITH 353 

Mobile: R, L, BOOKER 344 
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Affiliated State Associations 



ALABAMA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



In 1927 appropriations for the public 
schools were increased materially and the 
foundation of the Equalization Fund es- 
tablished. In 1935 school appropriations 
were further increased and the Equaliza- 
tion Fund converted into a state Mini- 
mum School Program Fund. This fund 
provided minimum educational opportu- 
nities for the rural sections of the state 
and put rural schools on a comparable 
basis with the urban schools. 

In 1939 the State Teachers Retirement 
System was established and the Teacher 
Tenure Law enacted. In 1940 a mini- 
mum school term of eight months was 
adopted by the state. In 1945 the state- 
wide sick leave law was enacted. In 
1947, by an overwhelming majority, 
the voters of the state amended the con- 
stitution and authorized the use of the 
net proceeds from the income tax for 
teachers salaries. In this year the school 



term was lengthened to nine months. 
Since 1927 the association has grown 
in numbers and in effectiveness. In 1948- 
49 membership passed 15,000 for a record 
enrolment. Committees articulated at the 
local, district, and state levels have 
been set up. The Education Bulletin, a 
monthly publication designed primarily 
for the lay public, has been established 
and a Letter for Local Leaders, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet planned for the profession, 
is published. A director of public rela- 
tions and one for professional relations 
were added to the headquarters staff 
in 1946. A statewide leadership school 
was inaugurated in 1946 and has proved 
to be a source of stimulation and of 
guidance for local and district officers. 
The annual assembly of delegates has 
been separated from the annual conven- 
tion so as to function more effectively as 
the law-making body of the association. 



Future Program 



Plans for a statewide program based 
on twelve months of school services have 
been approved by the association and 
steps to implement such a program are 
included hi the legislative proposals now 
before the 1949 legislature. A special 
school for committee leaders has been 
proposed for the summer of 1949. A de- 



sirable lot, near the State Department of 
Education and the State Capitol, has 
been purchased as the future site of the 
headquarters offices, and architectural 
plans for the building have been ap- 
proved. 

Construction is expected to begin early 
in 1950. 



Wisdom is \nowing what to do, sfyll is Rowing how to do it, and 
virtue is doing it. DAVID STARR JORDAN 
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Affiliated Stoic Associations 

ALASKA 

Alaska, an organized US Territory, occupies the northwestern part of the continent. 

It was purchased from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. 
Area: 586,400 sq. mi. Population [1948]: 94,000 
Capital: Juneau. Commissioner of Education: JAMES c. RYAN 
NEA Director: DONALD v. LAWYERS, supt of schools. Homer 

Alaska Education Association 

Dues: $.50 

President: CARL R. CARLSON, Seward 

Secretary-Treasurer: MARIAN MTJNSON, Seward 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 489. Estimated average 
salary 1948-49: $3677. Minimum salary law since 1939; present minimum first 
division: $3300; third division: $3540; second and fourth divisions: $3700. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

1950 1951 

"275 275^ 

Victory Action Program: Has not adopted program. 

1949: Affiliates 2; FT A Chapters 0; FT A Members 0; NEA Life Members 15 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Cities 5; Schools 17 

ALASKA 

Achievements 1925-1949 

Years ago Alaska was termed the "land operated by the Bureau of Indian Af- 

that God forgot." Shamanism, witch- fairs, strive to assist the native Alaskan 

craft, and other manifestations of pagan- to adjust himself to an Alaska which the 

ism were common. Today the Alaska white man is remaking for his way of 

native reads, writes, studies law, medi- life. The parochial schools are primarily 

cine, and theology all because pioneer- for the dependent children of which 

ing educators blazed the trail for the there is an appalling number, 
presentday, fine educational system in The public schools of Alaska are open 

the territory. to both white and native. The term 

The government schools of Akska, native applies to the three distinct types 
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AEA 

NEA 


145 
265 


203 
251 


255 
295 


235 
249 


299 
321 


275 
397 


275 
388 



of Alaskan natives Indian, Aleut, and 
Eskimo. Only by mingling freely in a 
democratic, educational system can the 
natives and the whites adjust themselves 
to each other and to a civilization where 
all meet on a common level and to which 
each must contribute his best. Progressive 
educators are looking forward to the day 
when both systems will be merged, recog- 
nizing that segregation of races is one 
of the greatest handicaps toward achieve- 
ment of world brotherhood of man. 

Today Alaska has 80 public schools 
staffed with 489 teachers. Three years 
above highschool is the minimum re- 
quirement for an elementary teachers 
certificate. Eighty percent of the 160 ele- 
mentary teachers in the city schools hold 
bachelors degrees, nine of whom have 
masters degrees. Nearly all the high- 
schools are associated in the Northwest 
Highschool Association. 

The territorial schools are adminis- 



Affiliatcd State Association* 

tered by the territorial board of education 
with the commissioner of education, an 
appointee of the board as an executive 
officer, and by local schoolboards in in- 
corporated towns. 

The salary scale ranges at present from 
$3300 to $4700 with an ultimate maxi- 
mum of $5100 to be reached. Extremely 
high traveling and living costs make 
high salaries imperative. 

The Alaska teachers retirement system 
provides for retirement with a monthly 
income of $100 after 25 years of service, 
15 of which have been in the territory. 
The teacher pays $90 yearly to the re- 
tirement fund. Each teacher is given ten 
days annual sick leave with pay. 

In 1944 the Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College was established. The junior col- 
lege, primarily a Christian school, is 
open to both white and native students 
and is an important milestone on the 
road of educational progress in Alaska. 



Future Program 



Because of conditions peculiar to 
Alaska, the Alaska Education Association 
does not work in the same way that the 
state organizations do. There are no 
regular meetings due to great distances 
between cities and to transportation dif- 
ficulties. The dues are relatively small 
and the business of the organization is 
carried on by the executive committee 
composed of the president, secretary- 
treasurer, and the commissioner of edu- 
cation. The association has been success- 



ful in securing passage of a very good 
retirement bill and in establishing a new 
salary schedule for Alaska teachers. 

The association expects to continue its 
work in behalf of the teachers of Alaska 
and to contribute its efforts to better 
schools and the establishment of working 
conditions favorable to instruction. It 
will seek to maintain high professional 
standards and promote an extensive pro- 
gram of teacher welfare for teachers in 
Alaska. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

ARIZONA 

Area: 113,909 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 664,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 16 
Largest cities 1940: Phoenix 87,000; Tucson 36,818; Douglas 8623; Mesa 7224 
Capital: Phoenix. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: MARION L. BROOKS 
NBA State Director: ALICE L. VAIL, 749 E. Broadway, Tucson 
State PTA President: MRS. p. M. BREEDING, 3403 East Glenn, Tucson 

Arizona Education Association, 812 N. First St., Phoenix 

Organized: 1891, Phoenix 

Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: November 3-5, 1949, Phoenix; annual dues, 
Vz of 1% of salary (includes NEA dues) 

President: JAMES i. STEWART, principal. North Phoenix Highschool, Phoenix 

Vicepresident: MARJORIE ROBINSON, Senior Highschool, Tucson 

Executive Secretary: WALTER MAXWELL [since June 1, 1942] 

Assistant Executive Secretary: LOIS ROGERS 

Treasurer: T. r. ROMERO, Tucson Sr. HS., Tucson 

Official Organ: Arizona Teacher-Parent. Editor: LOIS ROGERS. Asst. Editor: PAULINE 
POAGE. Advertising Manager: ISOBEL SALE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 4850. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49; $3500. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law 
since 1943. Annual election of teachers. Statewide teacher tenure law to go into 
effect in the school year 1950-51. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

AEA 2300 3076 3245 3271 3766 3751 4084 195 1951 

NEA 1946 2374 2679 2650 3178 3769 4034 4059 4084 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle and adopted in practice. 

1949: Affiliates 21; FTA Chapters 2; FTA Members 33; NEA Life Members 85 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 9; Schools 145 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Phoenix: WINONA MONTGOMERY 306 EDWON L. RIGGS 344 
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Affiliated State Associations 



ARIZONA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Arizona Education Association 
maintained an active program of work 
prior to 1938 but its efforts received 
new impetus when a headquarters office 
was established that year. The Arizona 
Teacher was purchased at the same time. 
Shortly thereafter it was converted into 
the Arizona Teacher-Parent. 

In 1940 the association conducted an 
intensive campaign which resulted in the 
passage of an initiative law providing 
liberal state aid to elementary schools 
and highschools. 

Early in 1947 the association was suc- 
cessful in efforts to get the state legisla- 
ture to increase substantially this aid to 
local school districts. Arizona's law now 
provides that not less than $95 per pupil 
will be provided by the state. It makes it 
mandatory upon each county to provide 
not less than an additional $20, making a 
total of $115 per pupil in average daily 
attendance from sources outside the local 
district. Passage of this law resulted 
in an increase in teachers salaries that 



amounted to an average of $800 per 
teacher. 

In 1943 the state association secured 
enactment of the Arizona Teachers Re- 
tirement Law converting the former 
"pay-if-we-can" pension law of 1912 
into a funded retirement program. This 
law was also strengthened and liberalized 
by the 1947 state legislature. 

By action of its Delegate Assembly on 
November 8, 1947, the Arizona Educa- 
tion Association completely unified its 
membership with that of the NEA. The 
all-inclusive dues plan went into effect 
for the school year 1948-49. It resulted 
in a substantial increase in membership, 
and this helped to make possible a reduc- 
tion of the dues of the AEA beginning 
1949-50. The professional dues (state and 
national) of 50 # on each full $100 of 
salary applies to all members. 

NEA membership has increased from 
700 in 1921 to over 4000 in 1949. The 
1951 membership goal, under the Victory 
Action Program, was realized in 1948. 



Future Program 



The association is at work on several 
objectives. Among these are: [a] reor- 
ganization of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and establishment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction as an 
appointive position, [b] liberalization of 



retirement benefits payable by the Ari- 
zona Teachers Retirement System, [c] 
consolidation of small school districts, 
[d] elimination of all substandard teach- 
ing certificates by the 1950-51 school year, 
and [e] improvement of tenure law. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

ARKANSAS 

Area: 53,102 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 1,925,000. Counties: 75. Towns 2500 or over: 53 
Largest cities 1940: Little Rock 88,039; Fort Smith 36,584; Hot Springs 21,370; 

Pine Bluff 21,290; North Little Rock 21,137; El Dorado 15 ? 858 
Capital: Little Rock. State Commissioner of Education: A. B. BONDS 
NBA State Director: H. R. PYLE, executive secy, AEA, Little Rock 
State PTA President: MRS. FIELDING A. POE, 200 West Emerson, Paragould 



Arkansas Education Association, Union Life Building, Little 

Organized: 1869, Little Rock 

Annual Meeting of Council on Education: March, Little Rock; unified dues, $12 

President: SILAS D. SNOW, superintendent of schools, Crossett 

Executive Secretary: H. R. PYLE [since Aug. 1, 1947] 

Director of Field Service: FORREST ROZZELL 

Editor: EMMA SCOTT 

Treasurer: c. F. ALLEN, exec, secy, Teacher Retirement System, Little Rock 

Official Organ: Journal of Arkansas Education. 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 13,269. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1618. State allowance schedule for 1948-49: less than one year 
of college training: $990; 30 to 59 semester hours, $1168; 60 to 89 semester hours, 
$1346; 90 to 119 semester hours, $1584; B.A. degree, $1800; M.A. degree, $2252; 
doctor's degree, $2665. Figures given represent amounts actually guaranteed by 
the state. Statewide continuing contract law since 1941. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1937. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

AEA 8505 9176 9540 10027 10111 10409 10360 195 1951 

NEA 786 2178 4728 6095 7325 9227 8899 9630 10360 

Victory Action Program: Endorsed by Representative Council 
1949: Affiliates 82; FTA Chapters 5; FTA Members 390; NEA Life Members 64 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 32; Cities 239; Schools 588 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 

Hartman: OCIE BURNS ............ 347 T. M. STINNETT ................ 310 

Little Rocfc ED MC CUISTON ____ 363, 323 A. B. WETHERINGTON ............. 363 

ILA M. NIXON ....... . .......... 342 
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Affiliated State Associations 



ARKANSAS 

Achievements 1921-1949 



MEMBERSHIP in the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association has grown from 3600 
to over 10,000 in the last 27 years. The 
headquarters staff has been increased 
from one to seven and the membership 
voted in May 1948 to adopt the unified 
membership dues of $12. 

The Victory Action Program was 
adopted by the Representative Council 
on Education at its meeting in November 
1946. NEA membership has increased 
from 68 in 1921 to nearly 9000 in 1949. 

In 1948-49, 49 of Arkansas'* 75 coun- 
ties had 100% membership, and attend- 
ance of more than 6000 at the convention. 
The association's 14 active, vital commit- 
tees are at work on the planning and 
program of the organization. 

Two publications have been developed 
since 1921. They are The Journal of 
Arkansas Education and the Journalette, 
a newsletter. 

In the past 15 years state aid to public 
schools has been increased from approxi- 



mately 12,000,000 to approximately $25,- 
000,000 in 1948-49. There will be a fur- 
ther increase in 1949-50 of approximately 
$3,000,000. In this same period of time 
local school-district revenues have been 
increased from $8,000,000 to $10,600,000. 
Teachers salaries have been increased 
from an average of $489 to an estimated 
$1616 in 1948-49. 

In the General Election of 1948 the 
people of the state approved the School 
District Reorganization Act, which will 
reduce the number of school districts in 
Arkansas from over 1500 to approxi- 
mately 400. At the same time they 
approved a constitutional amendment 
which removed the limit on the local 
school tax rate. As a result of these 
measures every child in the state will be 
placed in a school district large enough 
to provide an accredited 12-grade pro- 
gram, and there will be a significant 
increase in the level of local school-dis- 
trict financial support. 



Future Program 



Long-range objectives of the associa- 
tion are: 

[1] An accredited 12-grade program 
available to every child. 

[2] A beginning teachers salary of 
$2400. 

[3] Minimum requirement of a bache- 
lor's degree for beginning teachers. 



[4] Retirement benefits equal to one- 
half salary received at time of retirement 
with a minimum of $50 per month and 
maximum of $125. 

[5] Adequate tenure provisions for all 
teachers. 

[6] 100% unified membership local, 
state, and national. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

CALIFORNIA 

Area: 158,693 sq.mil. Pop. [1948]: 10,301,000. Counties: 58. Towns 2 5 00 or over: 167 
Largest cities 1940: Los Angeles 1,504,277; San Francisco 634,536; Oakland 302,163; 

San Diego 203,341; Long Beach 164,271; Sacramento 105,958; Berkeley 85,547; 

Glendale 82,582; Pasadena 81,864; San Jose 68,457; Fresno 60,685; Stockton 54,714; 

Santa Monica 53,500; San Bernardino 43,646; Alhambra 38,935; Belvedere 37,192; 

Alameda 36,256; Santa Barbara 34,958; Riverside 34,696; Santa Ana 31,921 
Capital: Sacramento* State Supt of Public Instruction: ROY E. SIMPSON 
NEA State Directors: VERA HAWKINS, San Diego Highschool, San Diego 

MYRTLE GUSTAFSON, 5680 Oak Grove Ave., Oakland 9 
State PTA president: MRS. G. w. LUHR, 4345 Detroit, Oakland 

California Teachers Association, 391 Suiter St., San Francisco 8 

Organized: May 4, 1863 

Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly: Second Saturday of April each year in 

San Francisco; annual dues, $6 

Sectional Organization: State is divided into six sections 
President: ERWIN A. DANN, asst supt of schools, Fresno 
Vicepresident: VERA HAWKINS, teacher, San Diego Highschool, San Diego 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: ARTHUR F. COREY [since Sept. 1, 1947] 
Assistant Secretary: MARY A. BALL 

Assistant Secretary and Director of Research: FRANK w. PARR 
Assistant Director of Research: KENNETH R. BROWN 
Director of Field Service: ROBERT E. MC KAY 
Editor, Sierra Educational News: VAUGHAN MAC CAUGHEY 
Advertising Manager: LUCILE R. GALLAGHER 
Field Representatives: TED BASS, 612 S Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14; HARRY A. FOSDICK, 

391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8; ROBERT REES, 1534 Arthur Ave., Fresno 4 

Section Officers 
Bay Section 

President: REX TURNER, asst supt of schools, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland 
Secretary: WALLACE w. HALL, 391 Sutter St., Room 815, San Francisco 8 

Central Section 

President: PHILIP w. ENGVALL, district supt, P.O. Box O, Lemoore 
Secretary: JOHN R, KING, 2316 Oregon Drive, Bakcrsficld 
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Central Coast Section 

President: OLETA BREWINGTON, teacher, Washington Jr. High School, Salinas 
Secretary: KARL j. BENGSTON, Hartnell College, Salinas 

North Coast Section 

President: HARLAND MCDONALD, district supt, Crescent Elk School, Crescent City 
Secretary: MRS. ALMA THOMPSON, general supervisor. Office County Superintendent 
of Schools, Eureka 

Northern Section 

President: JOHN H. PALMER, city superintendent, Marysville 
Secretary: RALPH w. EVERETT, 2740 Portola Way, Sacramento 17 

Southern Section 

President: FRED BEWLEY, asst supt of schools, Whittier 
Secretary: LIONEL DE SILVA, 612 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 59,500. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3800. Minimum salary law since 1937: minimum in 1948-49, 
$2400. Teacher tenure since 1921, except in rural districts. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement law since 1913. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

CTA 36811 36506 38672 40930 41868 46454 52500 195 1951 

NEA 18045 20084 22924 23524 24862 29949 32245 42373 52500 

Victory Action Program: Has not adopted program. 

1949: Affiliates 136; FT A Chapters 6; FT A Members 231; NEA Life Members 668 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 19; Schools 344 



"The welfare of the schools for generations hinges on our 
ability to awa\en teachers to their great oportunity in 
professional organization" 
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NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 



Compton: ROBERT c. GILLINGHAM . . 282 
Dos Palos: BLANCHE L. SCHMIDT . , , 344 
Fresno: ARNOLD JQYAL , . . 318, 337 
Long Beach: AMANDA B. BOXWELL , 321 

. 357 
.. 339 
. 365 
.. 367 
. 338 
. 356 
. 362 
. 341 
.. 342 
. 329 



Nortual\: LOUISE w. HEYL 
Oakland: ROBERT A. CHOATE 

ANNA L. ROSE HAWKES. . . . 
BERNICE SETZER 



HAROLD B. BROOKS 

GLADYS POTTER 

Los Angeles: JESSE A. BOND 

JOHN N. GIVEN . 

J. LYMAN GOLDSMITH . . 

CHARLOTTE LYNCH 

ARCHIE MAC LEAN 
F. DEAN MC CLUSKY 
MARY VIRGINIA MORRIS 
PAUL SHEATS . . . 



. 329 
351 

. 354 
. 353 
Pasadena: WILLARD E. GOSLIN 335 



Redlands: E. R. NICHOLS 

Sacramento: MALCOLM P. MURPHY 

FRANCIS W. NOEL 

San Diego: ARTHUR F. COREY 

WILL C. CRAWFORD 

San 'Francisco: CHARLES M. DENNIS 

WILLIAM E. KNUTH 

San Jose: EDWIN SWANSON . 
Stanford: RAY FAULKNER ... 



366 
325 
341 
304 
335 
351 
351 
367 
353 



Martinez: BRYAN o. WILSON 363 



CALIFORNIA 

Achievements '1921-1949 



The California Teachers Association 
has played a vital role thniout the years 
in developing the professional and finan- 
cial sinews of public education in Cali- 
fornia. Leadership and grass-roots sup- 
port for sound educational measures 
repeatedly have been provided by the 
association, with resultant benefits to 
the children and the schools of the state. 
Thanks to efforts of the CTA, Cali- 
fornia schools, from kindergarten thru 
junior college, now receive state support 
on the basis of $120 per year for each 
unit of average daily attendance. The 
1946 amendment to the state constitution 
which fixed state aid at that level and 
established a minimum teachers salary 
of $2400 a year was initiated by the CTA. 

[1741 



As a result salaries have been increased 
over the state. A further development in 
the past two years has been the adoption 
of salary schedules by many districts. The 
single salary schedule has also grown in 
number and a few countywide sched- 
ules have been adopted. 

The 1949 session of the Legislature 
worked on a proposal to reenact on a per- 
manent basis the legislation which allo- 
cates state funds to all schools on an 
equalization plan with poor districts re- 
ceiving larger grants than those with 
greater local tax resources. The critical 
shortage of classrooms caused by Cali- 
fornia^ phenomenal growth in popula- 
tion has been met by legislation now in 
process looking toward a future bond 
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issue of, it is anticipated, $4,000,000 for 
school buildings, and legislation to pro- 
vide immediate assistance to local school 
districts unable to meet classroom con- 
struction needs from local sources. 

The state teacher retirement system, a 
result of many years of activity by the 
state association, will be strengthened by 
a proposal now in the Legislature which 
reduces the age for retirement from 63 
to 60 and provides a death benefit. 

The research department has com- 
pleted some 14 studies in that field dur- 
ing the year. The association's four-man 



Affiliated Local Associations 

field service public relations staff, pro- 
viding assistance to local associations in 
salary scheduling, leadership training, 
bond and tax rate election campaigning, 
has also stimulated the formation of over 
100 new local associations. 

The association bylaws after a two and 
one half year study have been revised, 
rewritten and brought up to date. 

The newly-formed Ethics Commission 
has completed its first job by rewriting 
the California Code of Ethics which has 
now been adopted for the state. 



Future Program 



The long range study of the financial 
needs of California schools undertaken in 
the past year by CTA with the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion is continuing even though a new 
apportionment law has been adopted. 
The Ethics Commission is preparing an 
intensive campaign to acquaint all teach- 
ers with the new Code of Ethics and to 
promote professional idealism. It is also 



preparing the machinery for hearing of 
appeals in cases of violation of good 
ethical conduct and practices. The re- 
search, field service, and public relations 
departments are accelerating their pro- 
grams. 

The association has embarked upon an 
extensive financial campaign to provide 
a headquarters building in San Francisco 
to be purchased probably within a year. 



Time for everything Ta\e time to wor\ it is the price of success. 
Ta\e time to thin\ it is the source of power. Ta\e time to play it is 
the secret of perpetual youth. Ta\e time to read It is the foundation of 
wisdom. Ta\e time to be friendly it is the road to happiness. Take time 
to dream it is hitching your wagon to a star. Ta\e time to love and be 
loved it is the privilege of the gods. Ta^e time to loo]^ around it is 
too short a day to be selfish. TaJ(e time to laugh it is the music of the 

SOUL OLD IRISH PRAYER 
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COLORADO 

Area: 104,247 sq. mi. Pop. [194*]: 1,165,000. Counties: 63. Towns 2500 or over: 30 
Largest cities 1940: Denver 322,412; Pueblo 52,162; Colorado Springs 36,789 
Capital: Denver. State Suft of Public Instruction: NETTIE s. FREED 
NEA State Director: CRAIG P. MINEAR, exec, secy, Colorado Education Assn, Denver 
State PTA President: MRS, E. A. BLOOMQOST, 607 Beulah Ave., Pueblo 

Colorado Education Association, 1605 Penn. St., Denver 5 

Organized: December 28, 1875, Denver 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: Colorado Springs in December; annual dues, $4 

President: ANNA MACD GARNETT, teacher, Central Highschool, Pueblo 

Executive Secretary: CRAIG P. MINEAR [since January 1, 1944] 

Director, department of teacher welfare: CARL B. NEWLON 

Director, publications and associate editor: WARD B. KIMBALL 

Director, field service: EDDY WEBB 

Director ; teacher placement service: MARGARET SHAFFER 

Official Organ: The Colorado School Journal Editor: CRAIG p. MINEAR 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 9150. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2250. Minimum salary law since 1921; rates superseded by 
minimum program, $2000 elem., and highschool. Tenure law since 1921, became 
statewide in 1949. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1944. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 ^949 for Unification 

CEA 8442 8626 8953 9070 9234 9452 9555 195 1951 

NEA 4311 4156 4350 4352 4298 4647 4517 7036 9555 

Victory Action Program: Unanimously adopted by Delegate Assembly. 

1949: Affiliates 24; FT A Chapters 7; FT A Members 457; NEA Life Members 113 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 1; Cities 25; Schools 144 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Boulder: EDWIN R. CARR 359 MARY HUGHES 361 

Denver: PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 339 KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 304 

EUGENE H. HERRINGTON 302 CECIL PUCKETT 367 

MARGARET HOKE 329 Trinidad: JAMES H. WILSON 326 
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COLORADO 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
has worked since 1921 on several major 
objectives. They include more state sup- 
port for public schools and a more equi- 
table plan for the financing of schools; 
the reorganization of the state depart- 
ment of education; a statewide teacher- 
retirement system and a teacher-tenure 
law; a teacher-welfare program based 
upon sound business and cooperative 
principles; and the reorganization of 
school districts. 

NEA membership has increased from 
2813 in 1921 to over 4000 in 1949. 

In 1947 the income-tax allocation was 
replaced by a direct appropriation from 
the general fund of the state. (This pro- 
vided a total of $8,800,000 per year, 
$3,600,000 more than in the previous 



. 
Legislation of 1949 provides an addi- 

tional $975,000 per year from the gen- 
eral fund and assures a $2000 minimum 
classroom unit. After the $2000 classroom 
unit is cared for, the remaining genera! 
fund allocation goes to the schools of 
the state on an ADA basis. Districts must 
maintain 170 days of school ui order to 
participate. 
Major achievements of the 1949 legis- 



lative session in addition to increased 
state support include: reorganization of 
the state department of education; setting 
up an elective five-member board of edu- 
cation (to be elected in 1950) that will 
select a commissioner of education; a 
school-district reorganization law to cre- 
ate larger administrative units under 
guidance of the commissioner of edu- 
cation; a statewide tenure and continu- 
ing contract law; improvement of the 
state teacher-retirement plan. 

A CEA expansion program was 
launched at the 1946 Delegate Assembly 
to raise $90,000 in three years to pro- 
vide an aggressive and expanding pro- 
gram of activities. Three of the major 
objectives of the program have been or 
are in the process of being realized, 
namely [a] purchase of a headquarters 
building; [b] inauguration of a division 
of field service with a fulltime director; 
and [c] carrying on a vigorous, effective 
legislative program. 

Work of the welfare department of 
the association is outstanding. Its hos- 
pitalization plan is recognized as one of 
the finest in the nation for teachers. It 
has operated a successful teacher-place- 
ment service since 1944. 



Future Program 



Two amendments to the constitution 
are to be voted upon at the October gen- 
eral convention: one, to raise the asso- 
ciation annual dues from $4 to $10; the 
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other, to increase the membership of the 
board of directors from six to 11 mem- 
bers, four to be classroom teachers and 
one the immediate past president. 



Affiliated State Association/ 

CONNECTICUT 

Area 5009 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,011,000. Counties: 8. Towns 2500 or over: 79 
Largest chics 1940: Hartford 166,267; New Haven 160,605; Bridgeport 147,121; 

Waterbury 99,314; New Britain 68,685; Stamford 47,938; Norwalk 39,849 
Capital: Hartford. Staff Commissioner of Education: FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 
NBA State Director: GLENN w. MOON, 1253 High Ridge Rd., Stamford 
State PTA President: MRS. H. OTIS HOWGATE, 31 Brookside Dr., Greenwich 

Connecticut Education Association, 21 Oa\ Street, Hartford 

Organized: April 7, 1848 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: 2nd Saturday in May, Hartford; annual 

dues, $6 

District Organization: On basis of eight county councils 
President: FRIEDRICH G. ROTH, Principal, Bassick Highschool, Bridgeport 
Executive Secretary: LYNDON rr. PRATT [since Sept. 1, 1942] 
Official Organ: Connecticut Teacher. Editor: LYNDON u. PRATT 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 10,712. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3356. Statewide continuing contract law since 1941; local 
tenure in some cities. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1917, Non-discrimination because of marital status, effective October 1947. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

CSTA 10048 9800 9769 9843 10156 9285 9529 195 1951 

NEA 1943 2430 2872 2878 4198 4459 3792 6661 9529 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Board of Directors. 

1949: Affiliates 54; FT A Chapters 2; FTA Members 153; NEA Life Members 127 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 2; Schools 38 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Darien: FLORENCE HALE 282 G. WESLEY KETCHAM 338 

Greenwich: MARY MC CUKE 308 New Haven: s. M. BROWNELL. 333, 346 

Hartford: RHETA CLARK 321 Springdale: THOMAS F. CLEAR 281 

FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 310 Stamford: SARAH F. SMITH 329 
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CONNECTICUT 

Achievements 1921-1949 



CONNECTICUT TEACHERS STATE ASSOCI- 
ATION celebrated its centennial in April 
1948 by becoming the Connecticut Edu- 
cation Association under a broad reor- 
ganization and constitutional revision. 
Dues were increased and membership 
broadened. Local teacher groups have af- 
filiated in support of a common body of 
statewide professional policies. 

During 1946-47, in addition to field 
service resulting in some $4,000,000 of 
new salary money or over $400 per 
teacher, the association secured the enact- 
ment of a new state-aid law making avail- 
able to schools a total of $20,500,000 of 
state funds for the biennium, or an in- 
crease of $7,500,000 annually. In this 
legislative effort the association worked 
closely with the state department of 
education and other educational and lay 
groups. Connecticut's current salary 
average for teachers is reported at $3067 
as compared with $2640 for 1946-47. 

Connecticut's NEA membership has 
increased more than 25% since 1946 to 
more than 4000 now. The three-in-one 



plan to increase professional solidarity by 
stimulating membership and participa- 
tion in the local teachers associations, the 
CEA, and the NEA 3 was inaugurated 
two years ago and proved successful in 
many communities. 

Gains have also been registered by 
Connecticut in many other areas of the 
Victory Action Program. The organiza- 
tion of new local and regional associ- 
ations during the year brings to 119 the 
total of such groups. 

Professional standards and growth have 
also received attention thru the work of 
state association commissions. In coopera- 
tion with the state department of educa- 
tion they are conducting a joint restudy 
of certification on the state level. 

Educational surveys and stimulation 
of inservice education, as well as coopera- 
tion with the NEA's Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards have also taken place. 

On September 1, 1948, the CEA moved 
into new headquarters at 21 Oak Street, 
one block from the state capitol. 



Future Program 



Dispassionate appraisal of Connecti- 
cut's present professional status clearly 
evidences distinct and gratifying gains for 
the year 1948-49 with ample opportunity 
still present for further effort and achieve- 
ment. 



In the coming year the CEA will 
strive for added gains towards its goal of 
achieving the fullness of professional 
status for the teachers of Connecticut and 
the best possible schools for Connecticut 
children. 
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DELAWARE 

Area: 2057 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 297,000. Counties: 3; Towns 2500 or over: 8 
Largest cities 1940: Wilmington 112,504; Dover 5517; Newark 4502; New Castie 

4414 

Capital: Dover. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: GEORGE R. MILLER, JR. 
NBA State Director: JOHN SHILLING, asst state supt of public instruction, Dover 
State PTA President: s. MARSTON FOX, 312 Marsh Rd., Hillcrest 
State School Board Associate: RILEY BROWN, Wyoming 

Delaware State Education Association 

Annual meeting: October 1949, Wilmington; annual dues, $10 

President: RUTH L. GREEN, Wilmington 

Vice-president: GRACE c, MOORE, 107 N. Walnut St., Newport 

Executive Secretary: ROBERT L. DURKEE, Wilmington 

Treasurer: ROBERT FOULK, Wilmington 

Official Organ: Delaware School Journal. Editor: ROBERT L. DURKEE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 1790. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2810. Minimum salary law since 1919; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1600; B.A. degree, $2000; master's degree, $2200. State- 
wide continuing contract law since 1933. Statewide pension plan since 1945 to 
which teachers do not contribute. 

_ _ Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 194gT 1949 for Unification 

DSEA 1517 1546 1612 1617 1560 1595 1680 195 



NEA 709 944 929 925 969 981 903 1292 1680 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. 

1949: Affiliates 6; FTA Chapters 1; FT A Members 50; NEA Life Members 24 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 5; Schools 23 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Selbyville: HAROLD c. WHITESIDE ---- 324 Wilmington: EUNICE BOUNDS ...... 356 

^ l8 1 
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DELAWARE 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE program of the association as set 
up in the 1947 Resolutions indicates pro- 
gressive changes as to organization and 
administration o the association and co- 
operative programs with other agencies 
interested in education. The membership 
dues, increased from $2 to $10, were 
collected in sufficient numbers to afford 
the employment of a fulltime executive 
secretary July 1, 1948, of&ces in Dover. 

The Victory Action Program, adopted 
in 1947, serves as a stimulus for more 
numerous and active local associations. 
At present there are 65 active city or dis- 
trict organized local associations and 
three county associations, all of which are 
units of the state association. The Dela- 
ware association is organized with 18 
section presidents who head specialized 
units such as music, art, English, library, 
science, etc. The association has two de- 
partments composed of classroom teach- 



ers and administrators. Each has it own 
president and officers. 

Substantial increases for teachers sal- 
aries were made during the 1947-49 bien- 
nium from city and district local taxes 
to supplement state funds. Teacher edu- 
cation and recruitment continues to be 
an important service especially for the 
executive secretary's office. 

The official publication of the Dela- 
ware State Education Association is the 
Delaware School Journal. Edited by the 
state's executive secretary, the Journal 
goes to each member and is published 
September thru May. 

Delaware entertained the annual north- 
eastern conference sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of NEA 
in the Hotel Wilmington, April 29-30, 
1949. The conference theme was "A 
United Profession and Expression of 
Loyalty." 



Future Program 



A seven-point legislative program 
covering: taxation; administration; school 
building; substantial salary increases for 
teachers, nurses, secretaries, and school 
custodians; revision of the pension sys- 
tem; scientific method of distribution 
of state funds; and a study of curriculum 
has been projected for submission to 



the 1949 legislature. All cooperating agen- 
cies have adopted a salary schedule start- 
ing at $2400 for qualified beginners 
with a $5000 maximum goal. 

With the revival of local and three 
county associations, interest in state and 
national membership activities has in- 
creased. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Area: 69 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 898,000 

Superintendent of Schools: HOBART M. CORNING, Washington 5 

NEA State Director: SUE BRETT, McKinley Highschool 

State PTA President: MRS. JAMES cox, 734 Rock Creek Church Road, N. W. 

Education Association of the District of Columbia, Franklin Admin. Bldg. 

Organized: December 1, 1849, Washington; annual dues, $1 

President: REGIS L. BOYLE, teacher, Eastern Highschool, Washington 3 

Secretary: PAUL CARR, Wilson Teachers College, Washington 9 

Official Organ: Journal of E ADC. Editor: ELIZABETH JAMIESON, Jefferson Junior High 

Columbian Educational Association 

Organized: Feb. 9, 1921 

Annual Meeting for Election of Officers: First week in October each year; dues $1 

President: JAMES TAYLOR, Tniesdell Demonstration School 

Official Organ: CEA Journal, Editor: THELMA RAYMOND, teacher, Phillips Elem. Sch. 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 3602, Average salary 
1948-49: $3533. Statutory salary schedule and tenure law since 1906, minimum, in 
1948-49, with bachelor's degree, f2500; master's degree, $3000. Joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1920. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

EADC-CEA 2336 2481 2448 2507 2103 2484 2301 1833 195 1951 

NEA 1743 1754 2050 1960 1812 1887 1860 1426 1630 1833 

Victory Action Program: Adopted with unified dues by the EADC Delegate As- 
sembly. 

1949: Affiliates 9; FTA Chapters 4; FTA Members 140; NEA Life Members 134 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Schools 21 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

AMBROSE CALIVER 323 MARY G. KELTY 359 

JANE FRANSETH 363 VANETT LAWLER 316, 351 

BESS GOODYK.OONTZ 361 GEORGE M. LYON 322 

WALTER E. HAGER 333 EARL J. MC GRATH 346 

GALEN JONES 302 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



ALTHO Washington's unusual setup as 
a municipality has brought complex prob- 
lems to die Education Association of the 
District o Columbia, the organization 
has worked this year to promote teacher 
welfare, specifically the granting of 15 
days sick leave, the abolishing of numer- 
ous inequities in the Salary Act of 1947, 
a cost-of-living salary increase, an increase 
in the Annual $100 increments, and 
higher salary maximums. 

The Columbian Educational Associa- 
tion has striven this year for the same 
five goals. 

The associations work thru the federal 
Congress, as it is on this body that the 
schools as well as other District branches 
of government are dependent for appro- 
priations and all other legislation. 

In July 1946 Congress enacted into law 
a new retirement bill patterned largely 
on the Civil Service retirement law, offer- 
ing optional retirement at the age of 55 
after 30 years of service. 

The EADC sponsored plans for health 
insurance and group hospitalization as 
well as a credit union. Legislation grant- 
ing sabbatical leave has added to the list 
of teacher benefits. For the past four 



years the EADC has sponsored courses in 
mental hygiene and child study at the 
teachers college. 

The CEA has brought to District edu- 
cational personnel an annual Journal and 
monthly mimeographed bulletins of cur- 
rent news and technics in education, both 
local and national. 

The EADC quarterly Journal has been 
a source of help and guidance to the 
educational employes of the schools as 
well as to parent-teacher organizations. 

Outstanding speakers were brought by 
the EADC and the CEA in 1948-49 to 
their members for educational and cul- 
tural inspiration. 

The association has taken the lead or 
has cooperated with many local and 
affiliated groups in presenting worthwhile 
programs, especially during American 
Education Week. 

Both the EADC and the CEA were on 
the planning committee for eight semi- 
nars on "Identifying and Suggesting 
Methods of Meeting Problems of Inter- 
group Relationships" sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

Funds were collected by both for the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 



The whole people must ta\e upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to bear the expense of it. JOHN ADAMS. 
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Affiliated State Association* 

FLORIDA 

Area: 58,560 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,356,000. Counties: 67. Towns 2500 or over: 70 
Largest cities 1940: Jacksonville 173,065; Miami 172,172; Tampa 108,391 
Capital: Tallahassee [pop. 16,240]. State Supt oj Public Inst: THOMAS D. BAILEY 
NEA State Director: c. MARGUERITE MORSE, 1615 Maple St., Clearwater 
State PTA President: MRS. j. FLOYBE GRIFFIN, 1109 E. Patterson, Tampa 4 
Florida Education Association, 6 Centennial Building, Tallahassee 
Organized: 1886, DeFuniak Springs 
Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Meets each year in spring time and 

place determined by board of directors; annual dues, $3-5 
District Organization: Seventeen district associations 
President: MRS. SARAH GOODMAN, Classroom Teacher, Memorial Junior Highschool, 

Orlando 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: ED. HENDERSON 
Official Organ: The Journal of the Florida Education Association. Editor: ED. HENDER- 

SON 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 16,932. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2900. State apportionment schedule for 1948-49; certificates 
based on preparation as follows: less than two years, $825; two years, $1400; three 
years, $1600; four years, $2550; master's degree, $3000; master's degree plus one 
year, $3600. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1939. State- 
wide continuing contract law enacted in 1947 to go into effect in 1951; tenure in 
some counties since 1935. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 194 5 ^45 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 



FEA 10302 10136 10502 10847 11700 12275 12975 195Q 1951 

NEA 1978 2366 3271 3553 4098 5050 4654 8815 12975 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Board. 

1949: Affiliates 32; FTA Chapters 4; FTA Members 339; NEA Ufe Members 95 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 2; Cities 1; Schools 159 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Clearwatcr: a MARGUERITE MORSE. . 310 Tallahassee: j. BROWARD CULPEPPER 324 
Gainesville: HARVEY K. MEYER ...... 338 SARA M. KRENTZMAN ............ 321 

B. C. RILEY ..................... 308 EDNA PARKER ................... 349 

WALTER 1L WILUAMS, JR. ........ 338 
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Affiliated State Associations 



FLORIDA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



WHILE the past year's legislative session 
failed to provide important school meas- 
ures, earlier sessions passed the socalled 
omnibus bill for schools and amendments 
to the teachers retirement law. 

The omnibus bill was largely under 
the sponsorship of the Governor's Citi- 
zens Committee on Education. Much of 
the detailed work for its comprehensive 
report was carried on by advisory com- 
mittees which included approximately 
200 members of the FEA. 

Items in this bill for which FEA and 
school people were largely responsible 
were an increase for teachers salaries 
and all other school purposes to the ex- 
tent of doubling previous amount of 
state aid; a minimum foundation pro- 
gram fund for all counties in the state; 
and continuing contracts and much lib- 
eralized sick leave for teachers. 

The changes in the teachers retirement 
law provide a floor of $75 per month 
benefits for all teachers who have given 
as much as 30 years of service; authorize 
the use of ten best years of salary for 
average final compensation; increase the 
ceilings from $3000 to $3600 per year 
on which benefits may be computed; lib- 
eralize the system further by authorizing 



several optional plans of retirement and 
giving teachers until 1951 to pay the 
difference for such options as they may 
choose. 

These new developments add to the 
previous record of achievements for 
schools and teachers. Some of them in- 
clude the equalization of school oppor- 
tunities between counties, uniform school 
term, establishment of a teachers retire- 
ment system and sick leave, studies relat- 
ing to the economic status of teachers, 
proposals for improvement of teacher 
training and certification requirements, 
protection of schools against harmful 
legislation, interpretation of school needs 
to the public. 

The association has worked with the 
state department of education in con- 
tinuous efforts in curriculum revision, 
increased support for higher institutions 
of learning, adoption of a school code 
and improved budgetary procedure, es- 
tablishment of a Foundation Program, 
and other projects. 

The development of the Continuing 
Educational Council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of state organizations has been 
helpful in defining and interpreting 
school needs. 



Future Program 



The association will continue to pro- 
mote forward-looking movements which 
will advance the welfare of the schools 
and their pupils and teachers. The Vic- 



tory Action Program will receive greater 
emphasis. Plans for the immediate fu- 
ture and for the years ahead are under 
way. 
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Affiliated SMC Associations 

GEORGIA 

Area: 58,876 sq. mi. Pop. [194B]: 3,128,000. Counties: 159. Towns 2500 or over: 78 

Largest cities 1940: Atlanta 302,288; Savannah 95,996; Augusta 65,919 

Capital: Atlanta, State Superintendent of Schools: M. D. COLLINS 

NEA State Director: M. D. COLLINS, state supt o schools, Atlanta 

State PTA President: MRS. RALPH HOBBS, Cataula 

Georgia Education Association, 704 Walton Building, Atlanta 3 

Organized: August 21, 1867, Atlanta 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Decided annually; annual dues, $5 

District Organization: The state is divided into eleven districts, each represented by a 
member on the board of directors 

President: DR. o. c. ADERHOLD, dean, Education School, University of Georgia, Athens 

Executive Secretary: j. HAROLD SAXON [since September 1944] 

Director of field service: MRS. IVELLA K. MILLS 

Official Organ: Georgia Education Journal. Editor and Bus. Mgr: j. HAROLD SAXON 

Assistant editor: MRS, MARGARET B. JONES 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 23,866. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1950. Minimum salary law since 1937; minimum in 1948-49, 
with county license, white $891 and Negro $627; one year, white $1228 and Negro 
$924; two years, white $1485 and Negro $1188; three years, white $1610 and Negro 
$1287; four years, white $1736 and Negro $1564; five years, white $1980 and 
Negro $1841. Tenure law since 1937, not statewide. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1943. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

GEA 13350 14503 14338 15615 16573 16492 16486 195Q 195i 

NEA 4846 6735 7838 9558 11154 11894 11186 13836 16486 
Victory Action Program: Adopted by GEA Board of Directors 
1949: Affiliates 132; FTA Chapters 7; FTA Members 183; NEA Life Members 59 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 61; Cities 34; Schools 358 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Athens: RUBY ANDERSON 302 SARA MILNER 356 

Atlanta: R, E. CLEMENT 316 ANNE GRACE O'CALLAGHAN 351 

WILLIAM N. cox 308 Decatur: PAULINE MARTIN 321 

GLENVILLE GiDDiNGs 322 Florence: E. B. NORTON 324 

PARKER LILES 367 
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Affiliated State Associations 



GEORGIA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



SINCE 1921 the Georgia Education As- 
sociation has developed from a loosely 
organized group of 1096 members to a 
well-coordinated membership of 16,486. 
A fulltime secretary was employed in 
1926. 

In 1937 a seven-month school law as 
the basis for distribution of state funds 
was enacted. It is significant that this 
law has not been amended since its 
adoption. In 1937 the legislature created 
a lay state board of education and a lay 
state board of regents for the university 
system. In the same year free textbooks 
were provided for the first grade thru 
highschool. 

In 1945 the GEA led the way in adop- 
tion of a new state constitution which 
removed both the floor and ceiling for 
educational opportunity. Under the old 
constitution state funds could not be 
spent for kindergartens or adult educa- 
tion. Under the new constitution state 
funds may be extended to cover these 
purposes. The new constitution also 
made the state board of education and 
the state board of regents constitutional. 



In 1945 a school attendance law passed. 

State appropriations for schools in 
1921 totaled $4,500,000. The present state 
appropriation is $40,500,000. A drive 
which resulted in a 50% increase in the 
state teachers salary schedule was com- 
pleted in 1946. 

The state association thru its program 
of informing the people will continue 
its work toward accomplishing the Vic- 
tory Action Program goals. 

The legislative program for 1947 spon- 
sored by the GEA was enacted into law. 
Accomplishments included a 12-grade 
school program. The county-school super- 
intendents* pay from the state was placed 
on the same professional basis as teach- 
ers. County boards of education were au- 
thorized to finance construction of school 
buildings on a districtwide or county- 
wide basis. The state board of education 
was given regulatory authority in pupil 
transportation. Adjustment was made in 
prior-service credit for teacher-retirement 
eligibility. A minimum foundation pro- 
gram was written into state statutes Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 



Future Program 



Working toward: [a] establishing a 
minimum salary of $2400 annually for 
degree teachers; [b] continuing a pro- 
gram of public relations that will insure 
adequate state revenue for financing an 
expanded public-school program; [c] 
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establishing equal pay for equal work, 
adjusting elementary teacher-pupil load 
to the present highschool teacher-pupil 
load; [d] promoting a state program of 
tenure, group insurance, and hospitali- 
zation. 
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Affiliated State Association/ 

HAWAII 

Area: 6454 sq. ml Pop. [1948]: 525,600. The Hawaiian Islands, known as the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, are an organized US Territory, annexed by Congress in 1898. 

Capital: Honolulu [pop. 179,326]. Superintendent of Public Instruction: w. HAROLD 
LOPER 

NEA State Dir: JAMES R. MC DONOUGH, exec, secy, Hawaii Education Assn, Honolulu 

State PTA President: ADOLPH MEYER, 2999 Kalakawa Ave., Honolulu 63 

Hawaii Education Association, Room l t Schuman Building, Honolulu 

Organized: April 4-5, 1921, Honolulu 

Annual Meeting: Honolulu; annual dues, $.50-12 

President: ERNEST E. SPILLNER, Hakalau School, Hakalau 

Executive Secretary: JAMES R. MC DONOUGH 

Official Organ: Hawaii Educational Review. Editor: MARION P. GOODARD 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 3330. Estimated average 
salary 1948-49: $3589. Salary law since 1896; statutory schedule; minimum in 
1948-49, including bonus, with noncollegiate or collegiate certificate (four years) 
$2700; five years, $2820. Teacher tenure law since 1919, Teacher joint-contributory 
retirement law since 1925. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

HEA 2647 2700 2827 3100 3101 3174 3200 195Q 1951 

NEA 2395 2571 2916 2923 3127 3217 3210 3200 3200 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Committee. Unified dues in effect. 
1949: Affiliates 8; FT A Chapters 0; FT A Members 5; NEA Life Members 82 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 0; Schools 140 



It is an unselfish action, growing slowly into the high habit of devotion, and 
at last f it may be, into a sort of consecration, that teaches a man the wide 
meaning of his life, and ma\es of kirn a steady professional in living, if the 
motive be not necessity, but love. Necessity may ma\e a mere drudge of a man, 
and no mere drudge ever made a professional of himself; that demands a higher 
spirit and a finer incentive than his. WOODROW WILSON 
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HAWAII 



Achievements 1921-1949 



THE HAWAII EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
with the assistance of its affiliated local 
associations, the National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and community organizations in- 
terested in education, was responsible for 
substantial progress in education and in 
the advancement of teacher welfare. 

Several important accomplishments 
were made in public education. They in- 
clude the appointments of commissioners 
of public instruction for four years in- 
stead of two, the inclusion of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii in all federal educational 
acts, elimination of school tuition, rais- 
ing of school age to 16, and safety stand- 
ards for school buses. 

A single-salary schedule is in effect 
thus assuring the same salary to teachers 
of comparable training and experience 
regardless of grade placement. 

The 1947 Territorial Legislature ac- 
ceded to the Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion's request to grant teachers and prin- 

Future 

Increases in basic salaries for teachers 
will be sought from the 1951 legislature. 
The association will work for a basic 
single-salary schedule with a minimum 
of $2700 and a maximum of $4800 and 
may request the continuance of a cost-of- 
living bonus, the amount to be deter- 
mined by the index of living costs at the 
time the 1951 legislature convenes. 



cipals a $576 annual cost-of-living bonus. 
Salary range for the 1949-51 biennium 
for teachers with a four-year collegiate 
degree is $2700 minimum and $3660 
maximum; for a five-year collegiate de- 
gree is $2820 minimum and $3900 maxi- 
mum. These are gross salaries and in- 
clude a $48 per month bonus. 

The benefits of the Territorial Em- 
ployes* Retirement System were liberal- 
ized. Prior service credit was provided 
in the retirement system to teachers who 
did not elect to join when the system 
began. Teachers may retire at an age 
of 55 with benefits computed on any 
five consecutive years of service. 

The 1949 legislature appropriated 
funds for the establishment of sufficient 
kindergarten units so that all eligible 
five-year-olds may attend a public-school 
kindergarten. 

The legislature also appropriated about 
$10,000,000 for a public-school building 
program. 

Program 

A lower classroom-teacher load is an- 
other goal. The Hawaii Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has joined the 
association in an attempt to secure an 
actual classroom load of not more than 
25 pupils. Other items on the agenda 
include an increase in the number of 
supervisory and guidance positions, and 
appropriations for vocational education. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

IDAHO 

Area: 83,557 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 530,000. Counties: 44. Towns 2500 or over: 26 
Largest cities 1940: Boise 26,130; Pocatello 18,133; Idaho Falls 15,024; Nampa 12,149; 

Twin Falls 11,851; Lewiston 10,548; Coeur d'Alene 10,049 
Capital: Boise, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: ALTON B. JONES 
NEA State Director: w, w. CHRISTENSEN, superintendent of schools, Idaho Falls 
State PTA President: MRS. PAUL KOHQUT, 1922 Washington St., Boise 

Idaho Education Association, 614 State St., Boise 

Organized: December 1890, Boise 

Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly: April 22-23, 1949, annual dues, l / 2 of 1% 
(district, state and NEA) 

District Organization: Seven districts 

President: GEORGE N. GREEN, supt of schools, Pocatello 

Executive Secretary: JOHN M. BOOTH [since February 1, 1946] 

Associate Secretary: JOHN i. HILLMAN 

Official Organ: Idaho Education News. Editor: JOHN i. HILLMAN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 4634. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2460. Minimum salary law since 1947; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1200; two years, $1400; three years, $1500; four years, 
$1600; five years $1800. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1946. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

IEA 3636 3922 4074 3999 3766 4178 4309 195Q 1951 

NEA 867 1260 1716 1680 1614 4228 4370 4309 4309 

Victory Action Program: Adopted May 3, 1947. Unified dues in effect. 

1949: Affiliates 29; FTA Chapters 3; FTA Members 111; NEA Life Members 38 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 10; Cities 71; Schools 266 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Boise: BESS BAYS 319 Coeur d'Alene: ALICE LATTA 342 

JOHN M, BOOTH 318 Twin Falls: MRS. JOHN E. HAYES. . . 324 

THE PUBLIC in the end will ta%e teachers at their own valuation. 
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Affiliated State Associations 
IDAHO 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Idaho Education Association is 
almost as old as the state of Idaho; and 
during the life of both, the association 
has had a significant hand in shaping the 
educational policy and in securing the 
educational legislation under which the 
education of the youth of Idaho has be- 
come steadily better. Valuable assistance 
has been rendered, especially in recent 
years, by the State Trustees' Association 
and by the Idaho Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Education in Idaho has customarily 
seemed to be but one jump ahead of a 
crisis. The legislative effort has, in most 
cases, been, of necessity, intense. These 
statements may be documented by the 
fact that Idaho was 43 years in adopting 
the policy of state aid (other than endow- 
ment income) for public schools, was 
the last state to enact a teachers retire- 
ment law, still is far below the median 
of states in teachers salaries, and was, 



until 1947, almost at the bottom of the 
list of states in the minimum require- 
ments for entrance to the profession. 

But the picture is changing. Beginning 
in 1945, the legislature successively au- 
thorized a state school survey, enacted 
a teachers retirement law, and, upon the 
report of the survey commission, trans- 
lated the major portions of that report 
into legislation. In so doing, the legis- 
lature increased certification requirement 
for teachers, called for the reorganization 
of school districts, set in motion the ma- 
chinery which in 1951 will have removed 
the county superintendents from politics, 
enacted a complete transportation code, 
reorganized the school finance system 
to include a legal minimum salary sched- 
ule and to increase the state's contribu- 
tion by more than 160%, and initiated 
action, presently bogged down, to remove 
the office of state superintendent from 
politically elective status. 



Future Program 



The maintenance and consolidation of 
these gains has recently been a major 
project of the association. Especially has 
this been tme of the school-district re- 
organization law, and the full support 
on the part of the state of its share of 
the teachers retirement fund. The re- 
organization plan seems now to be 
firmly established, and 70% of the state 
is reorganized. Supporting the retire- 
ment system will yet require strenuous 
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effort, but the outlook is not gloomy. 
Resumption of the program for con- 
stitutional amendments removing the 
office of state superintendent from poli- 
tics now is high on the list of future 
efforts. Also in progress is a plan to 
guarantee, by constitutional amendment, 
the state's full share of the public-school 
equalization fund and the enactment of 
a continuing contract law for teachers 
and administrators. 
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Affiliated State Association* 

ILLINOIS 

Area: 56,400 sq. mi. Pop, [1948]: 8,670,000. Counties: 102. Towns 2500 or over: 208 
Largest cities 1940: Chicago 3,396,808; Peoria 105,087; Rockford 84,637; East St. 

Louis 75,609; Springfield 75,503; Oak Park 66,015; Evanston 65389 
Capital: Springfield. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: VERNON L. NICKELL 
NEA State Directors: JOHN LESTER BUFORD, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon; 

HELEN K. RYAN, Coal City 

State PTA President: MRS. RUSSELL H. OPLINGER, 152 Cobb Ave., Decatur 
Illinois Education Association, 100 East Edwards St., Springfield 

Organized: December 26, 1853, Bloomington , 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: December, Springfield; annual dues, 

$4-10 
District Organization: 18 divisions all of which have delegate bodies and general 

annual meetings 

President: E- E. KEENER, asst supt of schools, Chicago 

First Vicepresident: EMILIE HUCK, teacher, Township Highschool, Centralia 
Second Vicepresident: THERESA HENNEBERRY, teacher, Highschool, Lincoln 
Third Vicepresident: BRUCE w. MERWIN, professor of education, Southern Illinois 

Normal University, Carbondale 

Legislative Chairman: JAMES E. PEASE, elementary supt, La Grange 
Finance Chairman: EDITH T. WENTWORTH, teacher, Township Highschool, DeKalb 
Public Relations Chairman: j. A. MANN, supt of schools, Lawrenceville 
Executive Secretary: IRVTNG F. PEARSON [since July 1, 1938] 
Research Director: LESTER R. GRIMM 

Professional and Public Relations Director: CLAUDE E. VICK, 
Field Representatives: MAURICE CREW, 315 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago; CHRISTINE 

BROWN 

Asst, Director of Professional and Public Relations: WENDELL c. KENNEDY 
Research Assistant: w. STEWART WILLIAMS 
Treasurer: FRED c. NICHOLS, Springfield 
Official Organ: Illinois Education. Editor: HOPE ANGEL. Consulting Editor: IRVING F. 

PEARSON. Contributing Editors: LESTER R, GRIMM, CLAUDE E. VICK. 

Status of Teachers, Principals f Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 45,709. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2947. Minimum salary law since 1946, $1200. Full teacher 
tenure for teachers in board of education districts, continuing contracts for teachers 
in board of director districts. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law 
since 1939. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 



IEA 40115 39772 40000 39500 41500 40000 41000 195Q 195i 

NEA 13812 13542 17259 18478 22755 23879 22913 31957 41000 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. State working toward unified dues, 

1949: Affiliates 109; FTA Chapters 9; FT A Members 352; NEA Life Members 462 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 12; Cities 78; Schools 593 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Charleston: ROBERT G. BUZZARD 333 Evanston: ALBERT c. FRIES. . . 367 

Chicago: MILDRED L. BATCHELDER 321 LEON KRANZ . 331 

C. V. BUTTLEMAN ... 351 JAMES H. MC BURNEY 366 

DONALD DUKELOW . . . 322 SADIE RAFFERTY 351 

HERBERT c. HANSEN 344 Granite City: PAUL A. GRIGSBY 281, 320 

FRED B. HEIN 322 La Grange: MARIAN HOMER 356 

CYRIL o. HOULE 329 Qa\ Par\: EDNA ATKINSON . . . 356 

CAROLYN S. HOWLETT 353 RUTH BLANKMEYER . . . 353 

HEROLD c. HUNT . 324 Rocttford: JAMES E. BLUE 357 

MARTHA S. LUCK 356 RUTH ANN WHITE. . .... 325 

MARY E. MARK . 347 Springfield: IRVING F, PEARSON , . 282 

LOUIS v. NEWKIRK . . 338 Urbana: FRANCIS G. CORNELL . 318 

KATHRYN STEINMETZ . . . 315, 361 HAROLD CURTIS HAND 306 



The welfare of our country demands that intelligence be exalted; that 
our schools be staffed by an adequate supply of competent, well-prepared, 
well-paid teachers. When a community fixes the salaries of its teachers, 
it fixes in large measure the intellectual and social outlooJ^ of its people. 

JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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ILLINOIS 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE period 1921-49 witnessed tremen- 
dous progress, particularly in school fi- 
nance and in pupil and teacher welfare. 
The common school fund increased 
425%, In addition, millions of dollars in 
new appropriation have been provided 
for special education. For example, the 
biennial appropriations for atypical chil- 
dren is now $7,584,555; for vocational 
education, $2,147,354; for pupil trans- 
portation, $4,100,000; and for excess costs 
of school luncheons, $2,694,000. The com- 
mon school fund appropriation totals 
$65,653,000, including a $5,700,000 emer- 
gency appropriation. 

Local tax levy limits have been in- 
creased greatly, and the qualifying rates 
for special state aid in equalization have 
been reduced to 37% I on the 100% as- 
sessed valuation for 12-grade districts and 
25 ff each for separate elementary and 
hlghschool districts. The per pupil 
[ADA] guarantees in equalization have 
increased to $90 per elementary and $100 
per highschool pupil. The enactment of 
a measure gearing county assessments to 
100% of the sales value of property makes 
the application of state aid in equaliza- 
tion much more equitable. 

Pupils have benefited by substantial 
legislation in the areas of minimum 
school term, sanitation, health education, 
and expanded curriculums. Free text- 
books were introduced on a local option 
basis and pupil transportation was au- 
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thorized and aided by this legislation. 

Teacher welfare advanced not only 
thru better salaries but thru newly gained 
higher certification requirements, a mini- 
mum salary law, continuing contracts for 
rural teachers, and full tenure for others. 
Sick leave and "equal pay regardless of 
sex" laws have been enacted. A sound 
actuarial teacher retirement system re- 
placed the inadequate, nonactuarial sys- 
tem, and this system has been greatly 
improved in its offerings. County super- 
intendents requirements, assistance, and 
salaries were materially increased. As- 
sociation welfare services in teacher 
placement, hospitalization, tenure sup- 
port, and mutual insurance were inau- 
gurated. Full executive powers have 
been given to the Chicago school super- 
intendent. 

The structure of the association has 
continually improved thru delegation at 
the state, divisional, and local levels. 
State headquarters expanded from a staff 
of two to one of 13 fulltime employes. 
Receipts and expenditures have increased 
sixfold. The work has been depart- 
mentalized into research, editorial, pro- 
fessional and public relations, and exec- 
utive fields. NEA membership has passed 
the 23,500 mark in Illinois, and the 
state is therefore entitled to a second 
NEA director. 

One of the most striking and sig- 
nificant developments in Illinois is that 
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of school district reorganization. The as- 
sociation labored for several years to 
gain public and legislative support for 
county school district surveys, assisted by 
a state advisory committee and special- 
ists. The desired legislation was secured, 
and all except one county elected to make 
surveys. Laws providing for new com- 
munity unit (12-grade) districts were 
enacted, and large administrative dis- 
tricts of this type arc being formed all 
over the state. Survey committee recom- 
mendations would reduce the number of 
school districts in Illinois from 10,000 
to less than 1000. It is possible that the 
people will finally elect to have less than 
2000 districts. There are 5000 left now. 
School district reorganization in the 
state will bring full tenure protection, 
salary schedules, and better working 
conditions to thousands of Illinois teach- 
ers who heretofore have been denied 
these privileges, which have been largely 
inoperative in small districts. In due time 
modern centralized schools will be built 
in many centers within the new dis- 
tricts. In the meantime, present facilities 
will be used more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 



Affiliated State Associations 

The IEA Mutual Insurance Company, 
a project of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, which is now expanding its 
services into Iowa at the invitation and 
with the assistance of the Iowa State 
Education Association, has developed rap- 
idly. Three hundred twenty-five groups, 
covering 10,000 teachers are protected by 
group insurance in health, accident, and 
hospitalization protection. In addition, 
5000 have individual and family policies; 
1400 schools have subscribed to pupil 
insurance against accidents, over 400,000 
pupils are now protected. Several thou- 
sand teachers have their automobile in- 
surance protection in this thriving mu- 
tual. 

The Division of Teacher Placement 
has in its files the credentials and recom- 
mendations of 3000 members. Those 
placed thru the bureau have experienced 
a salary increase averaging 25% as com- 
pared with their previous salaries and 
have found their new positions to be far 
more satisfactory than the old. No charge 
is made for this new membership serv- 
ice except for a small service fee when a 
candidate is placed. 



Future Program 



The association will very likely succeed 
in securing legislation in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide increases in the 
per pupil state equalization levels to 
$135. It is also seeking refinements in 
the teacher-retirement system, greatly in- 
creased requirements in the minimum 



salary law, an extension in the minimum 
school year and state aid for junior col- 
leges. 

The degree of success experienced in 
the present legislative efforts will deter- 
mine largely the course of the future 
program. 
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Affiliated State Associations 



Area: 36,291 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 3,909,000. Counties: 92. Towns 2500 or over: 98 
Largest cities 1940: Indianapolis 386,972; Fort Wayne 118,410; Gary 111,719 
Capital: Indianapolis. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: DEANE E. WALKER 
NEA State Director: L. v. PHILLIPS, commissioner, Ind. HS Athletic Assn, Indianapolis 
State PTA President: MRS. JOSEPH w. WALKER, 403 Maine St., Greenfield 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 203 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis 

Organized: December 25, 1854 

Annual Meeting (not representative): October, Indianapolis; annual dues, $7.50 

District Organization: The state is divided into four districts 

President: R. E. HOOD, Oxford 

Executive Secretary: ROBERT H. WYATT [since November 1, 19381 

Director of research: BURLEY v. BECHDOLT, Assistant Director: CLARENCE ROBBINS 

Director of field service and placement: BORDEN R. PURCELL 

Official Organ: The Indiana Teacher. Managing Editor: ROBERT H. WYATT. Assistant 
to the Editor: LUCILE VAUGHAN PAYNE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 24,400, Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3,179, as reported by state association. Minimum salary law 
since 1901; present minimum for nine-month term, with lowest certificate, $1800; 
B.A. degree |2400. Tenure law since 1927, except in township schools which are 
covered by continuing contract law since 1942. Statewide joint-contributory teacher 
retirement law since 1915. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

ISTA 23280 23023 23294 23652 24331 24856 25059 1950 1951 



NEA 10359 12295 13402 12911 14457 17304 15727 20393 25059 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Committee. 

1949: Affiliates 78; FT A Chapters 10; FT A Members 716; NEA Life Members 273 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 15; Cities 73; Schools 880 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Bloomington: NEWELL H. LONG . 351 Newburgh: MARY VAN HORN 342 

Crawfordsville: MARY BOWERS 356 Valparaiso: AUDREY B. SHATTER 317 

Indianapolis: L. v. PHILLIPS . . 282 Tcrre Haute: GERTRUDE E. 

ROBERT H. WYATT 304 MO COMB 281, 282, 325 

Lafayette: CLARENCE A, POUND. . . 363 West Lafayette: RALPH w. LEFLER. . 362 
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Affiliated State Associations 



INDIANA 



Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
ion has played an important role in 
ill forward-looking educational move- 
nents in the state since its inception. 
The present membership in the 1ST A 
s over 25,000. 

An important part of the association 
is the research service established in 
1940. It has become a vital and im- 
portant factor in interpreting research 
data and educational legislation. The re- 
search service also offers aid in consulta- 
tion with individuals and groups. 

The field service was established in 
1944 to develop an extensive program of 
professional and public relations. A 
placement service was started in 1945. 

The association, by resolution at its 
1947 convention, created the framework 
and provided the funds for a compre- 
hensive study of Indiana's schools. Ap- 
proximately 250 laymen and educators 
engaged in the tremendous task, outlined 
by the School Study Commission, which 
aimed at a greatly improved educational 
program for the state. The study is com- 
pleted and some of the most important 

Future 

Of immediate concern to the associa- 
tion is the need to present to the most 
able of the young people the important 
duty of becoming teachers. 

The association hopes to conduct a con- 
tinuing program of public interpreta- 
tion of the schools and to carry to the 



recommendations have been enacted into 
law. 

The association voted to increase its 
dues in 1947 from $3.50 to $7.50 thus 
providing more money for expanded as- 
sociation services to members. 

The 1949 session of the legislature en- 
acted a program greater in extent and 
significance than any in the history of the 
state. The 1947 minimum-salary law of 
$2400 to $3600 for college graduates on a 
nine-month term was amended by ex- 
tending the top minimum to $3800. The 
sick-leave law was amended to provide 
for seven days each year accumulative to 
60 days. A new finance law was enacted 
based on equalization of educational op- 
portunity encompassing a minimum 
foundation program. 

A new retirement law was passed pro- 
viding for $1200 at the end of 30 years of 
experience and additional sums for ex- 
tended service beyond that point. A 
county-unit law was passed providing 
that counties may choose to consolidate 
townships into one county unit for ad- 
ministration and financing of schools. 

Program 

public other problems of school adminis- 
tration than those of salary and finance. 
The ISTA resolves to take a new and 
larger view of its work and to enter 
courageously upon whatever program is 
necessary to make the public schoo 1 
function successfully. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

IOWA 

Area: 56,280 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,625,000. Counties: 99. Towns 2500 or over: 89 
Largest cities 1940: Des Moines 159,819; Sioux City 82,364; Davenport 66,039 
Capital: Des Moines. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: JESSIE M. PARKER 
NEA State Director: DONALD R. LILLARD, supt of schools, Winterset 
State PTA President: MRS. H. c. BRECKENRIDGE, 408 Ninth Ave., Charles City 

Iowa State Education Association, 41 > Shops Building, Des Moines 9 

Organized: May 10, 1854, Muscatine 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Feb., Des Moines; annual dues, $4.50 
for salaries up to $1000; $1.50 per $1000 thereafter. 

District Organization: State is divided into seven districts 

President: HARVEY L. HILL, North Highschool, Des Moines 

Executive Secretary: CHARLES F. MARTIN [since July 1, 1946] 

Director of Publications and Editor, MIDLAND SCHOOLS: w. H. GALBRETH 

Director of Field Service and Professional Relations: KENNETH i. JONSON 

Field Representative: RAYMOND D. STEPHENS 

Director of Research and Asst Secretary: j. LEONARD DA VIES [on leave of absence] 

Acting Director of Research: MRS. DOROTHY BRAZZLE 

Business and Convention Manager: DON A. FOSTER 

Manager, Iowa Pupils Reading Circle: JENE j. JACOBS 

Director of Public Relations: B. s. MOYLE 

Assistant Director of Public Relations: RICHARD N. MASON 

Editorial Asst, Consultant for Audio-Visual Wor\ and IPRC: RUTH H, WAGNER 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 21,527. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2425. Minimum salary law since 1913; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $630; two years' preparation, $810. Statewide continuing 
contract law since 1941, public hearing clause added in 1945. Statewide joint- 
contributory public employes retirement system, including teachers, since 1946. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

ISEA 21535 20627 22135 20716 20419 21325 21404 195 1951 

NEA 4003 5110 7351 6404 6921 8291 7913 14659 21404 

Victory Action Program: Iowa has adopted. 

1949: Affiliates 46; FTA Chapters 14; FT A Members 524; NEA Life Members 105 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 2; Cities 24; Schools 149 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NBA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 



Ames: RALPH A. MOYER 305 

M. L. CUSHMAN 365 

Cedar Falls: MALCOLM PRICE 323 

Des Moines: ARTHUR s. HILL 348 

NEWELL D. MC COMBS 318 



ALICE V. MYERS , 329 

PAUL B. NORRIS 363 

Iowa City: ELIZABETH HALSEY . . . . 331 

HARRY A. GREENE 337 

ORVILLE HITCHCOCK. . 366 



IOWA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO the Iowa 
State Education Association began de- 
veloping a program along the lines fol- 
lowed by the NEA. From an executive 
secretary and a state journal it has now 
enlarged to its present program [Blue- 
print Program 1943] which requires 11 
fulltimc staff members and includes 
activities in research, publicity, public 
relations, professional relations, legal 
service, placement, book service, insur- 
ance, and organizational field work. 

Effective lay support has been devel- 
oped thru the Iowa Council for Better 
Education [1933] which consists of rep- 
resentatives of 31 state lay organizations 



interested in education . The Iowa Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards [1946] has also 
developed public and professional recog- 
nition of educational problems. 

The ISEA legislative program made 
record gains in the 1949 General As- 
sembly. A total increase of $9,647,500 
was realized in direct and indirect state 
support. A statewide sick-leave law was 
adopted providing a minimum of five 
days per year with accumulations up to 
35 days. Greatly increased benefits were 
voted for the retirement system, practi- 
cally doubling the annual payments to 
those serving 40 years under the plan. 



Future Program 



Future activities of the association will 
follow the pattern of the original Blue- 
print Program with particular emphasis 
on increasing the professional services of 
the association and the development of 
greater professional and lay support for 
improving education in Iowa. 

The association recognizes its respon- 
sibility for helping the public understand 

1949-50 



what constitutes a good school. It recog- 
nizes also the need for improved quality 
of professional standards. 

NEA membership has increased from 
3654 in 1921 to more than 8000 in 1949. 

The association desires to achieve the 
uniform membership goal of 90% in 
local, state, and national associations by 
July 1950. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

KAXSAS 

Area: 82,276 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 1,968,000. Counties: 105. Towns 2500 or over: 64 
Largest cities 1940: Kansas City 121,458; Wichita 114,966; Topeka 67,833; Hutchin- 

son 30,013; Salina 21,073; Leavenworth 19,220; Pittsburg 17,571 
Capital: Topeka. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: ADEL THROCKMORTON 
NBA State Director: F. L. SCHLAGLE, supt of schools, Kansas City 16 
State PTA President: MRS. FRED c. BARBER, 608 West 7th St., Concordia 

Kansas State Teachers Association, 315 W. 10th St., Tope fa 

Organized: September 29, 1863, Leavenworth 

Annual Meeting: November 1949; annual dues, $4-11 

President: MAE PEVER, teacher, Liberal 

Executive Secretary: c. o. WRIGHT [since Aug. 1, 1941] 

Director of Professional Relations: MINTER E. BROWN, Topeka 

Treasurer: H. w. SCOTT, research director, city schools, Newton 

Official Organ' Kansas Teacher. Editor: c. o. WRIGHT. Associate Editor: MINTER E, 

BROWN. Staff Writer: HORACE B. POWELL 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 16,634. Estimated 

average salary 1948-49: 2398. Tenure law since 1937, not statewide. Statewide 

joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1941. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

KSTA 15800 15857 16428 16634 16250 16237 16550 195Q 195i 

NBA 4552 5935 8832 9574 10342 11424 11104 13827 16550 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. 

1949: Affiliates 77; FTA Chapters 7; PTA Members 212; NEA Life Members 114 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 11; Cities 167; Schools 752 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Emporia: E. c. MC GILL 367 FLORENCE ECKERT 363 

Kansas City: IRENE BROCK 367 RUTH A. STOUT . . 310 

F. L. SCHLAGLE 282 C. O. WRIGHT 320 

Pittsburg: OTTO A. HANKAMMER 338 W infield: EVAN E. EVANS . . . . 314 
Topeka: PAUL BOATWRIGHT 326 
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Affiliated State Associations 



KANSAS 



Achievements 1921-1949 



THE GREATEST GROWTH in the Kansas 
State Teachers Association was made in 
the decade following the first World War, 
when membership advanced beyond 
90%. NBA membership has increased 
from 951 in 1921 to more than 11,000 
in 1949. With the increase in professional 
unity there came marked improvement 
for the betterment of Kansas schools. 

During the depression years, the asso- 
ciation struggled against retrenchment 
and was instrumental in defeating a seri- 
ous tax limitation amendment to the state 
constitution. 

The first state support for schools came 
in 1937 when an emergency fund was 
established. This was made permanent in 
1939. A statewide teacher-retirement sys- 
tem was enacted in 1941 after 50 years 
of effort. In 1945 a sweeping rural-school 
reorganization law and county-unit sup- 
port for highschools were enacted. 

Improvements were made in 1945 in 
teacher retirement, state support, county 
support, and centralized certification in 
the state department of education. 

The 1949 legislature doubled state sup- 

Future 

The program for the next five years 
will center in two fields teacher per- 
sonnel problems and school finance. The 
first will include securing an adequate 
supply of properly trained teachers; im- 
provements in teacher-welfare legislation 
including salary schedules and better pay; 

1949-50 



port for elementary schools, made per- 
manent the county elementary-support 
law, raised qualifications and pay of 
county superintendents, established a di- 
vision of special education in the state 
department of education and provided 
additional appropriations, further im- 
proved retirement benefits for career 
teachers, and enacted numerous laws 
liberalizing local school finance. 

Efforts of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association to enlist the active support 
of lay organizations and the public are 
beginning to reap benefits. Zone schools 
for local officers have revitalized local 
associations, which are carrying on pro- 
fessional programs for sound legislation, 
and teacher welfare. KSTA action com- 
mittees are working aggressively. The 
Educational Planning Commission has 
formulated standards for the Kansas 
school of tomorrow. A statewide recom- 
mended minimum-salary schedule has 
been developed by the KSTA. 

A graduated membership fee ranging 
from $4 to $11 provides increased reve- 
nues to finance the KSTA program. 

Program 

tenure protection; and improvements in 
retirement rights. 

The second field for action will in- 
clude reforms in the financial structure of 
the schools and will involve state sup- 
port for highschools, larger units of 
finance, and a broader tax base, 
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Affiliated State Associations 

KEXTFCKY 

Area: 40,395 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,819,000. Counties: 120. Towns 2500 or over: 56 
Largest cities 1940: Louisville 319,077; Covington 62,018; Lexington 49,304; Paducah 

33,765; Newport 30,631; Owensboro 30,245; Ashland 29,537 
Capital: Frankfort [pop. 11,492]. State Supt of Public Instr: BOSWELL B. HODGKIN 
NBA State Director: JAMES T. ALTON, prin., Vine Grove School, Vine Grove 
State PTA President: MRS. JOHN E. KIRKSEY, 715 North 24th St., Paducah 

Kentucky Education Association, 1421 Hey burn Bldg., Louisville 2 

Organized: November 12, 1851, Frankfort. Further Organized: 1852, Louisville 
Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: during spring convention in April 1948; 

annual dues, $2.50 

District Organization: The state is divided into eleven districts 
President: HENRY CHAMBERS, county supt of schools, Paducah 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: JOHN w. BROOKER [since July 1, 1948] 
Official Organ: Kentucky School Journal. Editor: JOHN w. BROOKER 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 19,167. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1850. Minimum salary law since 1918; minimum in 1948-49 
of $75 per month. Statewide tenure law since 1942 except in rural districts. State- 
wide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1940. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

KEA 16277 16202 16487 16917 17447 17603 18150 195Q 1951 

NEA 4955 5689 7195 9018 10970 10545 9756 13953 18150 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1949: Affiliates 71; PTA Chapters 9; PTA Members 297 \ NEA Life Members 65 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 50; Cities 51; Schools 801 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Frankfort: R. B. ATWOOD 320 Lexington: JESSIE p. FUGETT 342 

WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 317 
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Affiliated State Associations 
KEKTCCKY 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Kentucky Education Association 
cooperated with the state department of 
education and the general education 
board in making a survey of Kentucky 
schools about 1920. Out of that study 
grew significant changes in education in 
this state. 

In 1928 the free-textbook law was 
passed providing free textbooks in the 
first eight grades. Thru association ef- 
forts the appropriation to buy the books 
was secured in 1934. 

In 1933 the association supplied most 
of the funds necessary to finance the state- 
wide survey and during the following 
year provided the entire financial sup- 
port of the interpretation of the sur- 
vey. The program resulted in a new 
school code for Kentucky. 

In 1938-39 the association financed a 
survey of the resources of Kentucky to 



determine the ability of the state to fi- 
nance a public system of education. In 
1939-40 the association sponsored legis- 
lation directed at an amendment to the 
constitution to provide for a more 
equitable distribution of school funds. 

In recent years the amount appropri- 
ated by the state for teachers salaries has 
been greatly increased. In 1933-34 state 
aid amounted to only $4,080,000; for 
each year of the biennium, 1948-50, state 
appropriations for education will amount 
to $21,500,000. 

The Kentucky School Journal, the offi- 
cial organ of the association, will begin 
its twenty-fifth year of publication on 
September 1, 1949. In addition the KEA 
News Flash is published periodically. 

Membership in the NEA has increased 
in Kentucky from 321 in 1921 to more 
than 10,000 in 1949. 



Future Program 



The general goal for the years ahead 
is to procure more adequate support for 
the schools and a more equitable distri- 
bution of state funds for that purpose. 
This program of work will be supple- 
mented by several specific objectives. 

The association will seek the gradual 
improvement of teacher retirement as its 
operation reveals opportunities for favor- 
able modifications. Other teacher-welfare 
projects include a plan for continuing 
service for teachers, the improvement of 



the physical conditions under which 
teachers work, credit unions, the better- 
ment of teacher incomes, and academic 
freedom. Efforts for the improvement 
of instruction and the extension of free 
textbook service will be continued. 

Efforts to secure federal aid for edu- 
cation will continue to receive great 
emphasis. The association will be un- 
ceasing in its program to improve schools 
and uphold the interests of children and 
teachers. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

LOUISIANA 

Area: 48,523 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,576,000. Parishes: 64. Towns 2500 or over: 54 
Largest cities 1940: New Orleans 494,537: Shrcveport 98,167; Baton Rouge 34,719 
Capital: Baton Rouge. State Superintendent of Public Education: SHELBY M. JACKSON 
NEA State Director: CARROLL L. DUPONT, Houma Elementary School, Houma 
State PTA President: MRS. w. s. VINCENT, 3800 Harrison St., Monroe 

Louisiana Education Association, 41 S Florida Street, Eaton Rouge 

Organized: December 23, 1892, Alexandria 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: November. Rotated among cities able to 
entertain convention; annual dues, $4 

District Organization: State is divided into eight districts, each represented by a 
member on the executive council elected by LEA members in respective districts 

President: MRS. PEARL M. PREJEAN, Abbeville 

Vicepresldent: L. p. RESWEBER, Bastrop 

Executive Secretary: H. w. WRIGHT [since August 17, 1939] 

Treasurer: MARY i. BENNETT 

Official Organ: Louisiana Schools. Managing Editor: H. w. WRIGHT 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 15,550. Estimated 
average salary 1948-49: $3000. Minimum salary law since 1948; minimum in 
1948-49, with less than one year of preparation, $1200; one year, $1500; two years, 
$1800; three years, $2100; B.A. degree, S2400; M.A. degree, $2500. Statewide 
tenure law since 1936. Statewide joint-contributory retirement law since 1936 out- 
side of New Orleans where there is a separate system. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

LEA 11100 10292 10298 10400 10495 10900 11000 195Q 1951 

NEA 2274 2080 4138 3981 4998 5354 4773 7887 11000 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1949: Affiliates 18; PTA Chapters 3; FTA Members 54; NEA Life Members 73 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 15; Cities 1; Schools 182 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Abbeyville: PEARL M. PREJEAN . . . 281 M. s. ROBERTSON 329 

Eaton Rouge: SUE HEFLEY .. .321 New Orleans: JENNIE ROCH 312 

JOY W. KISTLER 331 
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Affiliated State Associations 



LOUISIANA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



PROGRESS has been the keynote of the 
28 years in which the Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association has been in existence 
in its present form. A full time executive 
secretary is employed and the publica- 
tion, Louisiana Schools, is the official 
organ. The LEA is housed in its own 
headquarters building. Membership is 
composed of 90% of the white teachers 
employed in elementary and secondary 
schools, publicly supported teacher-train- 
ing colleges, school of education in the 
state university, and the state department 
of education. Solidarity in professional 
organization has demonstrated itself as a 
powerful influence for the advancement 
of education in Louisiana. 

A five-fold increase in state school 
support including the establishment of 
an equalization fund is an outstanding 

Future 

Principal objectives as set out in the 
LEA constitution recognize the advance- 
ment of education, improvement of the 
public-school system, and the welfare of 
teachers as of fundamental significance. 
These factors are integral parts of all 
activities and future plans of the asso- 
ciation. 

The association's greatest need is an 
income from membership fees that would 
provide for an expanded and extended 
service to public education and to the 
membership. In September 1948, LEA 
dues were raised from $2 to $4 to help 



achievement of the association. The pur- 
pose of this financial program is to 
equalize educational opportunities in the 
economically poor areas of the state as 
compared to the areas of greater wealth. 

Since 1940 the total of state revenues 
for elementary and secondary public 
schools has increased from $16 per edu- 
cable child to $42.50 per educable child. 
There has been a corresponding increase 
in the equalization fund since one-fourth 
of all state public-school appropriations 
go thru the fund. It is estimated that 
80% of all increased public-school funds 
has gone into teachers salaries during 
this period. 

A nine-month school session for a large 
majority of the public schools was estab- 
lished. Standards for teacher certification 
have been advanced. 

Program 

meet the needs and satisfy requirements 
that an educational association should 
fulfil. 

One of the most crucial aspects of 
education in Louisiana today is the need 
for qualified teachers, which is insepa- 
rably tied in with adequate financial 
support. Because of this critical situation, 
it is imperative that the Louisiana 
Education Association put forth its full 
effort during the coming years in a 
teacher-recruitment program and in 
realizing ample and permanent school 
revenues. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MAINE 

Area: 33,215 sq. mi. Pop. [194$]: 900,000. Counties: 16. Towns 2500 or over: 26 
Largest cities 1940: Portland 73,643; Lewiston 38,598; Bangor 29,822; Auburn 

19,817; Biddcford 19,790; Augusta 19 ? 360; Watervillc 16,688 
Capital: Augusta. Staff Commissioner of Education: HARLAND A. LADD 
NEA State Director: MRS. GRACE DODGE, Boothbay Center Grammar School, Boothbay 
State PTA President: MRS. s. THEODORE M \XBUCA, 9 Central Park Ave., Old Orchard 

Beach 

Maine Teachers' Association, 146 State St., Augusta 

Organized: 1859. Later Organized: 1867 as Maine Educational Association; 1880 
as Maine Pedagogical Society; December 30, 1902, Waterville, as Maine Teachers' 
Association 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Last Thurs. and Fri. of Oct., alter- 
nating in Portland, Bangor, and Lewiston; annual dues, $2-5 

District Organization: 94 local organizations 

President: CLINTON F. THURLOW, 5 South Belfast Ave., Augusta 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: CLYDE RUSSELL [since July 1, 1945] 

Official Organ: Maine Teacher's Digest. Editor: CLYDE RUSSELL 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 6150. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2100. Minimum salary law since 1943; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1500; B.A. degree, $1700; M.A. degree, $1800; Statewide 
joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1924. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MTA 6100 6266 6162 6003 6097 6480 6482 195Q 1951 

1620 2042 2358 2077 2636 3085 2558 4520 6482 



Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Representative Assembly. 
1949: Affiliates 44; FTA Chapters 6; FT A Members 239; NEA Life Members 62 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 8; Cities 8; Schools 120 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

3angor: JOSEPH B. CHAPLIN ....... 357 Norway: WILLIAM s. BRAWN ...... 367 

Boothbay: GRACE DODGE ..... . ... 304 
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Affiliated State Associations 
MAINE 

Achievements 1921-1949 



IN 1920 the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion was noted chiefly for its annual state 
convention, one of the largest in the 
East. This same year the association was 
affiliated with the NEA and four years 
later it paid the expenses of delegates to 
the national convention for the first time. 

Close cooperation with the state de- 
partment of education marked the work 
of the various legislative committees of 
the association. Publicity was given to 
the findings of a state survey of education 
carried on in 1935. The result of this 
effort was an appropriation in 1937 of 
$200,000 which almost doubled the equal- 
ization fund of the state. 

Dues were increased in 1940. A full- 
time executive secretary was employed 
and state headquarters were secured. An 
official magazine, The Maine Teachers' 
Digest, began publication and a new 
period of committee activity followed. 

A tenure bill was defeated in 1941. 
Two years later a minimum salary bill 

Future 

The Leaders Conference, to be held for 
the fourth time next August, seems 
likely to become of great importance in 
giving direction to the activities of the 
MTA. 

The Parent-Teacher Association was of 
great assistance during the past legisla- 
tive session and the MTA will continue 
its efforts to keep the schools close to 
the people. 

1949-50 



was enacted. In 1945 state support of 
education was increased by a fourth or 
about $900,000. 

In 1947 the minimum salary was in- 
creased to $1500 for all certified teachers 
and to $1700 for all teachers with a col- 
lege degree. The amount of state support 
was increased by over 25%. 

A system of retirement was established 
which will provide half pay for teachers 
with 35 years of service who retire at 
about 63 years of age. 

The passage of a law which will permit 
towns to unite in building and maintain- 
ing a highschool is expected to improve 
greatly the quality of rural secondary 
education which has always been one of 
the weakest parts of Maine's educational 
system. 

The majority of the public-school 
teachers now belong to local teachers 
associations, many of these organizations 
having been formed during the past six 
years. 

Program 

One great need in Maine is federal 
and state aid to construct school buildings 
and also housing facilities for teachers. 

The most disappointing feature of the 
last legislative session was the failure 
to effect a thoro-going reform in the 
state's system of taxation. Our schools 
will lag behind those of other states just 
as long as they are chiefly supported thru 
the outmoded property tax. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MARYLAND 

Area: 10,577 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,148,000. Counties 23. Towns 2500 or over- 24 
Largest cities 1940: Baltimore 859,100; Cumberland 39.483; Hagerstown 32,491; 

Frederick 15,802; Salisbury 13313; Annapolis 13,069; Cambridge 10,102 
Capital: Annapolis. State Superintendent of Schools: T. G. PULLEN, JR., Twelfth 

Floor, O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 

NEA State Director: EUGENE \v. PRUITT, county superintendent of schools, Frederick 
State PTA President: MRS. EMIL SMITH, 621 Bennington Lane, Silver Spring 

Maryland State Teachers Association, 1101 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2 

Organized: 1866 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Oct. 7-9, 1948; annual dues, $5 

President: EVELYN SELLORS, Eastern Highschool, Baltimore 18 

Executive Secretary: MILSON c. RAVER [since December 1, 1944] 

Secretary in charge of office: MRS. CLARA MCD. SIMERING 

Official Organ: The Maryland Teacher. Editor: MILSON c. RAVER. Associate Editor: 

MRS. GRUVER MARTIN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 10,150. Estimated 
average salary 1948-49: $3400. Minimum salary law since 1904; present minimum: 
without degree, $2000; B.A. degree, $2200. Statewide tenure law since 1916. 
Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1927, outside of Balti- 
more where there is a separate system. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MSTA 4200 5051 4500 5000 5545 6458 6700 195 1951 

NEA 1529 3148 3603 3624 4456 6221 6039 6370 6700 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by the Representative Assembly. 

1949: Affiliates 17; FTA Chapters 6; FTA Members 236; NEA Life Members 183 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 13; Cities 0; Schools 296 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Baltimore: MARGARET F. s. GL^CE . 353 Chevy Chase: HAROLD A. ALLAN 282 

EDWARD H. GOLDSTEIN 367 College ParJ^: HAROLD BENJAMIN 306 

THOMAS M. GREENE. . 367 LOUIS R. BURNETT . 322 

MILSON C. RAVER 312 TotVSOli: WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 359 

THOMAS A. VAN SANT 329 
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MABYLAND 



Achievements 

THE history of The Maryland State 
Teachers Association dates back to 1866, 
with an executive secretary and office 
staff in existence since 1944. Maryland 
education has benefited thru the con- 
certed efforts of the teachers of the state 
in cooperation with the state department 
of education and the administrators thru- 
out the state. 

Important legislative progress has been 
made since 1921, which was the year 
that an equalization of educational op- 
portunities in all parts of Maryland was 
secured thru financial aid to the areas of 
lesser wealth in proportion to their needs. 
In 1927, a statewide retirement plan of 
the joint contributory-reserve type for the 
protection of all teachers and school ad- 
ministrators was adopted. This legisla- 
tion was improved during the 1949 ses- 
sion, at which time the retirement bill 
was altered to allow optional retirement 
at the end of 30 years of service. 
1945 and 1947 were banner years, with 



1921-1949 

the first date giving 12 years of school 
at public expense and smaller classes in 
the elementary schools. In the latter 
year, MSTA helped sponsor a school- 
improvement program which resulted in 
a new minimum salary scale for all teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents. The range for degree-certified 
teachers is ?2200 to $3SOO. Also provided 
for was a total increase in financial as- 
sistance from the state of more than 
100%, raising the state's participation 
from about 32% to approximately 50% 
of the total cost of the new school pro- 
gram. This has recently been supple- 
mented with a 2Q'inillion-dollar state 
grant-in-aid provided on a matching 
basis. 

MSTA has approved a plan of unified 
local, state, and national dues with the 
recommendation to the local associations 
that they be $12: $2 for the local, $5 for 
the state, and $5 for national. 



Future 

The public-relations program of the 
association has been moving forward to 
keep pace with the advancement along 
legislative lines. The Maryland Council 
on Education, made up of educational 
and civic groups, is now an active group 
meeting under the sponsorship of MSTA. 
FTA chapters and clubs have been 
nurtured during the past year as a part 
of the teacher-recruitment program. 
MSTA's annual professional meetings 

1949-50 



Program 

have grown to an attendance of more 
than 7000 teachers, and the programs in 
the next few years promise to exceed 
the past. 

An alert profession in Maryland is 
moving forward thru the association to 
see to it that the children of the state 
get the best possible educational oppor- 
tunities, with high caliber teachers and 
healthful, wellequipped plants in which 
to study. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Area: 8257 sq. mi Pop. [1948]: 4,718,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 187 
Largest cities 1940: Boston 770,816; Worcester 193,694; Springfield 149,554; Fall 
River 115,428; Cambridge 110,879; New Bedford 110,341; Somerville 102,177 
Capital: Boston. State Commissioner of Education: JOHN j. DESMOND, JR. 
NEA State Director: EVERETT j. MC IXTOSH, ind. arts instr., 62 Front Street, Wey mouth 
State PTA President: MRS. WILLIAM R. BLAIR, 42 Oak Street, Great Barrington 

Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8 

Organized: February 18, 1911 

Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: Fourth Saturday in April, Boston; annual 
dues, $3 

President: GRACE A. BUXTON, 8 Haviland St., Worcester 

Secretary: HUGH NIXON [since September 1, 1930] 

Director of Research: FRED E. PITKIN 

Director of Public Relations: DORIS E. ALMY 

Treasurer: JOHN T. HIGGINS, Highschool, Hingham 

Official Organ: The Massachusetts Teacher. Editor: HUGH NIXON 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 23,900. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: 3109. Minimum salary law since 1918; minimum in 1948-49, 
$1200. Statewide tenure law since 1914. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retire- 
ment law since 1914, outside Boston where there is a separate system. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MTF 20500 20000 21000 20000 20000 20000 20000 195 1951 

NEA 4523 4391 5001 4497 5428 6454 5922 12961 20000 

Victory Action Program: Endorsed by Board of Directors. 

1949: Affiliates 122; FT A Chapters 2; FT A Members 58; NEA Life Members 146 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 1; Cities 10; Schools 181 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Andover: ELBERT c. WEAVER 362 Northampton: DOROTHY AINSWORTH 331 

Boston: w. LINWQOD CHASE . . . 359 Springfield: MARGARET H. BURKE . 326 

MARY GUYTON 361 ELEANOR DEARDEN 356 

HENRY HALVORSON. 351 RUTH EVANS 322,331 

BrooJtfine: KATHERINE F. BOYNTON . 349 Wey mouth: JOANNA z. CONNELL 281, 314 

RAYM ON W. ELDRIDGE 344 EVERETT J. MC INTOSH 325 

Cambridge: JAMES B. CONANT 302 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS FEDER- 
ATION, which embraces in its member- 
ship approximately 20,000 public-school 
people of the state, made a great deal of 
progress between the years 1921 and 
1949. NEA membership increased in 
Massachusetts from 1569 in 1921 to more 
than 6000 in 1949. The tenure law was 
favorably amended several times and 
the same is true of minimum-salary 
legislation. The retirement law was 
amended in 1945 in a most desirable 
way after several previous improving 
amendments. Therefore the period has 
been marked by distinct advances in 
respect to these three fundamental 
teacher-welfare laws. 

The association has grown rapidly 
during the period and now takes in 259 
affiliated groups as compared with less 
than half that number in 1921. 

In 1930 the organization first appointed 



a fulltime executive secretary who has 
served continuously since then. The offi- 
cial magazine has been enlarged and 
improved. An attractive headquarters has 
been established and dues have been in- 
creased several times in the period. A 
fulltime director of research has been 
employed whose particular specialty is 
helping teachers with their salary prob- 
lems including assistance in preparing 
their salary petitions for school com- 
mittees. Arrangements have been made 
for an attorney to give free legal advice 
and information to the members on any 
problems involving legal aspects of their 
work. This service has been much ap- 
preciated. Salaries in Massachusetts have 
steadily increased. A director of public 
relations was appointed in 1947. 

A speakers bureau has been established. 
It is made up of speakers from various 
parts of the state. 



Future Program 



The program immediately before the 
association is in several directions. More 
state money for the support of public 
schools is being sought. At present 85% 
of the total cost comes from local taxes. It 
is hoped that a much higher minimum 
salary for teachers established in state 
law can be obtained. A $2400 minimum 
wage will be sought. 



The association is urging passage 
of a bill establishing minimum stand- 
ards which must be observed by 
school committees when appointing 
teachers. 

The research department will be very 
busy in the year ahead in helping local 
groups of teachers to develop better sal- 
ary schedules. 
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Affiliated State Association* 

MEKXESOTA 

Arez: S-V>JS sq. mi. Pop. [12-rS]: 2,940,000. Counties: 87. TVwiw 2500 or ow: 78 
I/ir* ri/w 1940: Minneapolis 492370: St. Paul 287,736; Duluth 101,065; Rochester 

26,312; St. Cloud 24,173; Winona 22,490; Austin 18,307 
Cttfitftl; St. Paul. State Commissioner oj Education: DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD 
XEA State Director: A. B. MORTIS, State Teachers College, Mankato 
State PTA President: HARRY M. REYNOLDS, 764 W. Broadway, Winona 

Minnesota Education Association, 2429 University Avenue, St. Paul 4 

Organized; August 27, 1861, Rochester 

Annual Meeting of Represcntstire Assembly: Set by executive board; annual dues, $5 

District Organization: The state is dhidcd into eight divisions 

President: JOSEPHINE KREMER, elementary supervisor, Austin 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: WALTER E. ENGLUND [since March 20, 1937] 

Office manager: CORA R. BERKNESS 

Official Organ: Minnesota Journal of Education. Editor: WALTER E. ENGLUND; Man- 
Ggtng editor: BERNICE D. GESTIE 

Director of Field Service: MABEL i. ROBINSON 

Status oj Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 20,500. Estimated 
average salary 1948-49: $2SOO. Continuing contract since 1937; full tenure in first- 
class cities. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1931. 

_ Membership as of May 31: _ Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1945 19^7 j^j 1949 for Unification 



MEA 14601 14470 14630 14973 13527 15341 16007 195Q 1951 

NEA 2806 3485 4893 5005 4856 5501 5495 10751 16007 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Delegate Assembly. 

1949: Affiliates 47; FT A Chapters 3; FT A Members 161; NEA Life Members 90 

100* : Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 19; Schools 62 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses arc given] 

Minneapolis: CLARENCE E. BLUME 357 MRS. LOTTIE K. WARMBOLD . . 312 

HERBERT B. BRCNER . . 335 EDITH WEST .................. 359 

T. R. MC CONNELL . . .302 MooTehcad: OTTO w. SNARR ... 333 

ROSE MTCKLEY ..... 306 St. Paul: T. C. ENGUM ............ 363 

CARL L. NORDLY ............ 331 THOMAS D. HOUCHIN ........... 350 

WESLEY E. PEIK ........ , . 333 
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MINNESOTA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Minnesota Education Association 
functions as a modern association with 
permanent headquarters and an em- 
ployed staff. Since 1924 the legislative 
functions have been carried on thru a 
delegate assembly. Annual conventions 
alternating on a state and division area 
basis, with an enlarged journal dis- 
seminating information to the member- 
ship, retain in part the traditional as- 
sociation concepts. Association services 
include field work, legislation, legal coun- 
sel and protection thru the Teacher Wel- 
fare Fund, public relations, credit unions, 
group health, and accident insurance. 
Tenure exists in cities of the first class 
and a continuing contract for outstate 
schools was enacted in 1937. A state 
Teachers Retirement Fund was modern- 
ized in 1931 and amended in 1947. Local 
and county education association extend 
activities to the individual teacher. 

The State Educational Policies Com- 
mission has set up a charter of policies 
for public education which serve as 
points of reference in the planning and 
organizing of the school program. 

The MEA Commission on Teacher 



Training and Professional Standards is 
cooperating with the national commission 
in placing emphasis on the improvement 
of instruction with selective recruitment 
as an immediate objective. This recruit- 
ment will tend to place education in di- 
rect competition with medicine, engineer- 
ing, and law for outstanding highschool 
graduates. The radio committee is im- 
plementing the work of the commission 
thru a series of broadcasts placing before 
the radio audience the program of the 
association in its relationship to the 
education of the children of the state. 

The local associations committee has 
organized the summer workshop for di- 
vision and local association officers to 
clarify the duties and functions of their 
respective offices and to present the pro- 
gram of activities on the national, state, 
divisional, and local levels- 

An over-all increase in state aid of 
more than $30,000,000 was secured in 
the 1949 legislative session. An improved 
reorganization act was extended over 
the next biennium. Far-reaching amend- 
ments to the State Teachers Retirement 
Fund were approved. 



Future Program 



Annual workshop and school of in- 
struction for new officers of divisions and 
local associations are to be held each 
August. The association will continue to 



work for $2400 minimum salary for com- 
petent teachers with four years training 
beyond highschool and for enactment of 
a statewide tenure law for all teachers. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MISSISSIPPI 

Area: 47,716 sq. mi. Pop. [194$]: 2,121,000. Counties: 82. Towns 2500 and over: 48 
Largest cities 1940: Jackson 62,107; Meridian 35,481; Vicksburg 24,460; Hattiesburg 

21,026; Greenville 20,892: Laurel 20,598; Biloxi 17,475 
Capital: Jackson. State Superintendent of Education: j. M. TUBS 
NEA State Director: H. v. COOPER, supt of schools, Vicksburg 
State FT A President: MRS, L. w. ALSTON, 1497 W. Pine St., Hattiesburg 

Mississippi Education Association, Box 826, Jackson 106 

Organized: December 1884 

Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: Middle week end in March, Jackson; annual 

dues, $5 

President: w. ZACK HCGGINS, supt of schools, Quitman 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: FLOYD c. BARNES [since July 1, 1944] 
Assistant Secretary: j. A. TRAVIS 

Official Organ: Mississippi Educational Advance. Managing Editor: FLOYD c. BARNES 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 15,250. Estimated aver- 

age salary 1948-49: $1450. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 

1944. 

_ Membership as of May 31; _ Suggested Goals 

_ 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MEA 8126 8732 8586 9102 9102 9000 9004 195Q 



NEA 1469 1871 3124 3938 3916 3978 3815 6410 9004 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1949: Affiliates 7; FTA Chapters 7; FT A Members 285; NEA Life Members 36 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 4; Cities 42; Schools 208 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Meridian: H. M. rvy ......... 282 University: j. D. WILLIAMS ...... 346 

"The first step toward a greater teaching profession is to ma\e 
up our minds to do the things necessary to build that profession." 
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Affiliated State Associations 
MISSISSIPPI 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE MISSISSIPPI EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION established in 1921 its headquarters 
with a fulltime secretary and the pur- 
chase of its educational journal, Missis- 
sippi Education Advance. This made the 
organization a fulltime going concern 
operating on a sound financial basis the 
year around. The association erected its 
own headquarters in 1921 and this prop- 
erty was debt free in 1942. The approxi- 
mate value of the building, grounds, and 
equipment is $75,000. The present mem- 
bership of the association is over 9000. 

In 1929 the House of Delegates of the 
MEA was founded as the policy-making 
body of the organization. This provided 
representation for all areas of the state 
proportional to MEA membership. 

The MEA has been professionally 
active in matters pertaining to increased 



salaries, school building aid, consolida- 
tion, transportation, teacher training and 
certification, curriculum development, 
improved working conditions and the 
professional advancement of teachers. 

In line of service to its members the 
MEA answers requests for professional 
materials, serves the various educational 
groups that meet in the headquarters, 
and helps in connection with state con- 
ferences and conventions. 

The legislative appropriation for the 
support of the common schools for the 
current biennium is $35,000,000, the larg- 
est in the history of the state. Junior and 
senior colleges are beneficiaries of in- 
creased appropriations, certification has 
been placed in the hands of the State 
Board of Education, the teacher retire- 
ment system has been improved. 



Future Program 



The adoption of a suggested financial 
program for the 1950-52 biennium in- 
cluding teachers salaries awaits the out- 
come of a study by a special committee 
of legislators and educators appointed by 
the Governor and the President of the 
Mississippi Education Association. The 
MEA House of Delegates has endorsed 
proposals for several improvements in the 
teacher retirement system and a continu- 
ation of state aid for school building pur- 
poses established on a permanent basis 
and allotted on a sound, equitable plan. 

The association is planning increased 

1949-50 



field services including direct and indirect 
work thru cooperation with local units 
in the preparation and adaptation of pro- 
gram materials. It plans further develop- 
ment of good professional and public 
relations for its educational program. 
Leadership training conferences will be 
held in eight centers during August. 

The ever-increasing demands upon the 
headquarters office often make it desir- 
able and many times imperative to secure 
expert counsel with reference to legal 
matters. To meet this need consultant 
services are being planned. 



Affiliated State Associations 

MISSOFBI 

Area; 6:%C4 sq. rrJ. Pop, [194$]: 3,947,000. Counties: 115. Towns 2500 or over: 87 

LargM cities 1940; St. Louis 816,048; Kansas City 399,178; St. Joseph 75,711 

C apt sat: Jcfttrsoa City "pop. 24,2 68] Commissioner of Education: HUBERT WHEELER 

*V-I State Director: LUUESE PHILLIPS, 155 Selma St., Webster Groves 

Stetc P7A President: MBS. OTTO EISENSTEIN, Warren ton 

Misccurl State Teachers Association, Teachers Building, Columbia 

Qr&nized: May 22, 1856, St. Louis 

Annual Meeting of Assembly of Delegates: November 2-4, 1949, St. Louis; 1950, 
Kansas City. A:tembly meets on first day of annual convention; annual dues, $2 

District Organization: 10 districts and 200 community associations 

Pre::dent: LQPAN c. TQYTNSUND, Dean, College of Education, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 

Executive Secretary: EVERETT KEITH [since July- 1, 1941] 

Director of field service: GQKSON R. RENFROW 

Director of research: MARVIN SHAMBERGER 

Official Organ: School and Community. Editor: INKS FRANKLIN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 24,000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49; $2300. Statewide continuing contract law since 1943; tenure 
in some districts. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1946. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MSTA 23130 22784 22860 22730 23070 23769 24225 195 1951 

XEA 5S55 6405 7070 6787 8190 10851 11113 17669 24225 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by MSTA 

1949; Affiliates 45; FT A Chapters 14; FT A Members 480; NBA Life Members 140 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 3; Cities 79; Schools 383 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
("Numbers refer to pages in this book \\jberc positions and addresses are given] 

; JOHN L. BRACKEN .302,310,335 ' Kansas City: THELMA REED 308 

a: w. FRANCIS ENGLISH.. ..359 Macon: MARY GRAVES 363 

LORLX D. REID 366 St. Lfjis: NORMAN R. D. JONES. . . .362 

Ar.CU W. TROELbTRL'P 359 MAMIE REED 344 

Jefferson City: a L. DONAHUE 312 JENNIE WAHLERT 339 

Joplin: T. FRANK COULTER 351 
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Affiliated State Associations 
MISSOURI 

Achievements 1921-1949 



CONTINUOUS development during the 
past 28 years has characterized the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. The 
association's constitution provides for an 
assembly of delegates, district and com- 
munity associations, and a monthly maga- 
zine. School and Community. 

The activities of the association on 
behalf of increased state aid for schools 
led to the appointment of a state survey 
commission in 1929. As a result the 
General Assembly enacted the 1931 
school law revolutionizing state support 
and guaranteeing a minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity thruout the state. The 
last 20 years has witnessed a $30 million 
growth in state aid. 

The MSTA secured the enactment of 
teacher retirement laws in 1943 and 1945. 
It was instrumental in the writing and 
adoption of the 1945 Missouri Constitu- 
tion removing tax limitations and pro- 
viding for an appointive State Board of 
Education. It sponsored the laws increas- 

Future 

The MSTA is actively working toward 
the realization of a satisfactory program 
of education for Missouri as it has been 
defined by the association. The provision 
of adequate finance from local, stats', and 
federal sources is a major objective. Con- 
tinued efforts are being made to improve 



ing qualifications, salaries, and expense 
allowances of county superintendents; 
placing teachers* employment on a con- 
tinuing basis; and liberalizing local tax- 
ing powers. The association has popu- 
larized sick-leave benefits for teachers. 

In 1948 the association secured for the 
first time an appropriation for education 
in excess of one-third of the general 
revenue. 

Other recent activities of the associa- 
tion include the ownership of 2080-acrc 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort in the scenic 
Ozarks; extensive studies of the factors 
involved in the building of the teaching 
profession, of association magazine reader 
preferences, and the economic status of 
teachers in Missouri; the initiation of 
travel service for teachers; the production 
of a 16mm sound color film relating to 
the function of education in a democracy 
and the making of transcriptions for 
radio broadcasts. 

Program 

teacher retirement benefits and the ten- 
ure provisions for teachers. 

A teacher's orientation manual is be- 
ing prepared. 

Increased emphasis is being placed in 
the fields of research, public relations, 
and field service. 



1949-50 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MONTANA 

ATM: 147*135 sq. mi. Pop. '1943j: 511,000. Counties: 56. TVjtfw 2500 or over: 23 
-#// *;<w 1940: Butte '37,081; Great Falls 29,928; Billings 23,261; Missoula 

18,449; Helena 15,056; Anaconda 11,004; Bozeman 8665; Kalispell 8245; Miles 

City 7313 

Capital: He!eni. StJfe Sufi of Public Instruction: M\RY M. CONDON 
XEA State Dlrtclor: OLIVER w. PETERSON", Eastern State Normal School 3 Billings 
SiJte PTA Prudent: I:\KIIY M. aoss, 111 N. Montana, Butte 

Montana Education Association, 422 Xorth Par\ Ave., Helena 

Organized: August 1, 1SS2, Helena 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: March 1950, Helena; unified dues, l / 2 % of 

salary 

District Organization: State is divided into five districts and 122 locals 
President: R L. IRLE, supt of schools, Glasgow 
Vice president: D. D, COOPER, supt of schools. Town send 
Executive Secretary: M. p. MOE [since August 1, 1933] 
Director of Research and Public Relations: c. R. ANDERSON 
Assistant to Secretary: EVELYN M. TILLER 

Official Organ: Montana Education. Managing Editor: A. R. OJA 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 4700. Estimated average 

salary 1948-49: $2722. Statewide continuing contract law since 1913. Statewide 

joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1937. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

MEA 3268 3655 3655 3311 3525 3875 4080 195Q 1951 

NEA 630 882 1136 3190 3287 3630 3708 3894 4080 

Victory Action Program: Adopted. Unified dues in effect beginning 1946-47 

1949: Affiliates 19; FT A Chapters 2; FTA Members 77; NEA Life Members 55 

/00 s : Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 102; Schools 178 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Helena- GEORGE A. SELKE . . . 302 
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MONTANA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Montana Education Association 
established its home office with a fulltime 
secretary and began publication of the 
Montana Education Journal in 1924. For 
the past three years a research and public- 
relations director has been on the staff. 

Legislative achievements during the 
past 28 years include: [a] passage of a 
bill in 1925 to set up a state equalization 
fund; [b] enactment in 1929-31 of a high- 
school code placing basic financing and 
attendance of highschool pupils on a 
countywide basis, releasing a million dol- 
lars annually to the elementary schools; 
[c] reenactment of the Highschool Dis- 
trict Law in 1947 thereby providing for 
a wider base for highschool bonding, and 
for additional funds needed for operation 
and maintenance; [d] passage in 1949 of 
the School Finance Bill providing for a 
basic foundation program for all schools 
and granting county and state aid up to 
30% of all school expense; [e] passage 
of a bill restoring $4,500,000 to the per- 
manent school fund; [f] drawing of 
legislation in 1949 which will add an- 



other $6,000,000 to school funds thru 
repayment by the state of interest due 
on bad investments. The teachers retire- 
ment law was also amended and liberal- 
ized. 1949 saw passage of tenure amend- 
ments to allow discharged teachers a 
hearing, certification laws were simplified 
and life certificates abolished. 

The campaign for raising salaries and 
building professional standards has re- 
sulted in raising requirements by one 
year of training. 85% of schools in the 
state have adopted the ME A salary sched- 
ule in some form, and are now being 
granted cost-of-living increases. Salaries 
for 1948-49 were an average of 127% 
over the prewar year of 1940-41. 

All-inclusive membership has been 
adopted with dues of one-half of 1% 
of the annual salary. This includes the 
NEA dues. Membership was increased 
in 1948-49 over 1947-48, Activity by locals 
of the MEA has never been greater, and 
was a determining factor in the results of 
the past legislative session and in the rais- 
ing of salaries in Montana. 



Future Program 



In the next two years MEA will place 
great emphasis on the professional side of 
teaching. Some goals: every teacher on 
the MEA salary schedule with cost-of- 
living increases; uniform regulations for 
sick and professional leave, contracts, 
teacher loads; recruitment of the best 
highschool graduates into the profession, 
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emphasis on the code of ethics to enhance 
the status of the teacher in her commu- 
nity; provision for inservice training and 
better teacher training; increased activity 
on the part of locals to establish teachers 
as leaders in the community as well as 
necessary parts of the local public-school 
system. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEBRASKA 

K*J: 77.237 sq. n-J. Po/. ~i;4S]: 1,301,000. Counties: 93. Tofl'iw 2500 or over: 36 
Itfr#r# V/*,c 1940: Omaha 223/344; Lincoln 31,984; Grand Island 19,130; Hastings 

11145: North Katie 12,429; Scottsbluff 12,057; Fremont 11,862 
Cjpitel: Lincoln, Stete Superintendent of Public Instruction: WAYNE o. REED 
XEA Stuff Doctor: DAVID SELL, asst supt of schools in charge of business affairs, 

3645 D St., Lincoln 2 
Stete PTA President: MRF. R. N. COULD, 5717 Kees St. 3 Omaha 

XeZ^sfo Sfate Education Association, 605 S. 14th St., Lincoln 8 

Organised: October 16, 1867, Brown ville 

Annual \leeting of Delegate Assembly: In Lincoln during December each year; 
annual dues, $3-10 

District Organization: The state is divided into six districts for the purpose of con- 
ducting conventions and electing state executive committeemen. Delegates are 
elected from local associations. 

President: ALLEN ?. BUKKHARDT, superintendent of schools, Norfolk 

Executive Secretary: ARCHER L BTOWHAM [since August 1938] 

Field Service: NEIL s. COMON, j. E, LYNCH 

Official Orgzn: Nebraska Education News. Editor: ARCHER L. BURNHAM 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 12,550. Estimated 
average salary 1948-49: $2000. Statewide continuing contract law since 1937. State- 
wide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

NSEA 10946 11427 11497 11490 11497 11916 12072 1950 1951 

NEA 1727 2573 2808 3471 3726 3863 3461 7767 12072 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1949: Affiliates 34; FTA Chapters 2; FT A Members 64; NEA Life Members 105 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 21; Schools 104 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Lincoln: F. B. DECKER 363 Omaha: HERMAN M. JOHR 322 
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Affiliated State Associations 
NEBRASKA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



AMONG the significant achievements in 
the education of Nebraska youth during 
recent years are seven specific laws pro- 
tecting the permanent school fund and 
a law passed by the 1947 legislature pro- 
viding for the increase in income from 
school lands. 

The 1949 legislature continued the 
provision adopted by the 1947 legislature 
which provided for temporary solution 
for the financial support of schools by 
removing all restrictions from the local 
property-tax levy for school revenues [for 
the biennium only]. 

The 1949 legislature passed a permis- 
sive redistricting law. 



A law permitting school districts to 
purchase and own their own school 
busses was also passed by the legislature. 

Association workshops on public and 
professional relations have continued in 
the University of Nebraska and the state- 
supported teachers colleges. 

A field worker, jointly sponsored by 
the NEA and NSEA, Is continuing the 
experimental program adopted a year 
ago. 

The Nebraska State Education Asso- 
ciation maintains its own headquarters 
and employs a fulltime executive secre- 
tary. The organization is striving to 
achieve the goals of the Victory Action 
Program. 



Future Program 



The state association adopted an 
amendment to its constitution providing 
that hereafter all representatives to the 
Delegate Assembly shall be chosen by 
chartered local education associations. 
One association may be chartered in each 
county and one in each independent 
school district. Each chartered local asso- 
ciation may send a delegate for each 100 
members or major fraction of that num- 
ber. 

The future legislative program in- 
cludes [a] financial state support of local 
schools; [b] improvement of the stand- 
ards for certifying elementary teachers; 
[c] a professional salary for county 
superintendents and adequate supervisory 



and clerical help; [d] increasing retire- 
ment allowances. 

The program for teacher welfare in- 
cludes extension of the continuing con- 
tract for all teachers. It now applies only 
to Lincoln and Omaha. The program 
also includes increase of minimum sal- 
aries for the state at large consistent with 
training, experience, position, and cost 
of living. 

Of immediate concern is the develop- 
ment of an interest in legislation for 
permanent improvement in the structure 
and support of education. The plan in- 
volves a citizens 9 lay committee to work 
with the state association and all other 
interested groups and individuals. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

NEVADA 

Area: 11' ,540 < 3 q. mi. Pop. [194%]: 142,000. Counties: 17. Towns 2500 or over: 5 
Lar^vr *;// 1940: Reno 21317; Las Vegas 8422; Sparks 5318; Ely 4140; Elko 4094 
Capital: Carson City "pop. 2478]. State Supt of Public Instruction: MILDRED BRAY 
XEA State Director: R. GUILD GRAY, prin., Reno Senior Highschool, Reno 
State PTA President: MRS. GERALD WYNESS, 525 Avenue G, Boulder City 

Nevada State Educational Association, 131 W. 2nd St., Reno 

Organized: 1S88; annual dues, one-half of one percent of annual contract salary 

Pres:dent: GLENN A, DUNCAN, teacher. White Pine Co. H.S., Ely 

Executive Secretary: EMILE GEZEUN, Reno [since June 1, 1948] 

Official Organ: KSEA News Letter 

Status of Teachers f Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 1198. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3200. Minimum salary law enacted 1947. Minimum of $2400 
in 1948-49. Statewide continuing contract law since 1929. Statewide joint-con- 
tributory teacher retirement law since 1937. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

for Unification 

~1950 1951 





1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 


NSEA 
NEA 


750 
746 


731 
759 


720 
725 


646 
658 


788 
758 


1046 
1029 


971 
915 



943 971 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1949: Affiliates 3; FT A Chapters 0; PTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 10 

100: Honor Roll 1949: Counties 1; Cities 6; Schools 34 



Let us have jaith that right ma\es might; and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we understand it. And having chosen our 
course, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Affiliated State Associations 
NEVADA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



ALTHO the NSEA has been in existence 
since 1888, it was not until 1948 that 
the association undertook to employ a 
part-time secretary and reorganize its 
state association in order that it become a 
leading influence in the education pro- 
gram of Nevada. At that time Emile }. 
Gezelin, former deputy superintendent 
of public instruction for Nevada, was 
named executive secretary. 

Since the reorganization in June 1948, 
the association's greatest efforts have 
been directed toward building a truly 
professional organization for the teachers 
of the state. Since dues were increased 
from $1 per year to one-half of one per- 
cent of the annual contract salary, the 
membership drive has extended thruout 
the entire year. The increase in dues has 
presented a considerable obstacle to re- 
cruitment of members. In spite of this, 
75% of all teachers in the state have be- 
come paid up members of the new 
NSEA. Under the modified system of 
unified dues, the one-half of one percent 
pays dues to the NEA, the State Associ- 
ation, State Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation and, in the case of administrators, 
to the Council of Administrators. 



The association in the past has con- 
tributed greatly to educational advance- 
ment in the state. In 1936 the 20-cent 
constitutional limitation on monies for 
school purposes was removed thru its 
efforts. A bill to aid rural schools was 
passed. Hot-lunch projects for schools 
have been encouraged. In 1945 thru 
combined efforts of the association and 
the State Department of Education the 
School Code was completely revised, and 
in 1947 the association sponsored a bill 
allowing a minimum salary of S2400 to 
teachers, which was passed by the state 
legislature. 

At the 1949 legislative session the Pub- 
lic School Teachers Retirement System 
was made part of the State Employes Re- 
tirement System. This new retirement 
plan gives Nevada teachers a monthly re- 
tirement salary equal to one-half the 
average monthly salary received during 
the last five years of service. In addi- 
tion a refund of contributions, totaling 
$350,000, paid in to the old system by the 
teachers individually, will be made to all 
members. Nevada can now point with 
pride to one of the best teacher-retire- 
ment laws in the country. 



Future Program 



The program for the coming year will 
emphasize perfecting the new organiza- 
tion and establishing necessary perma- 
nent committees. A system of completely 



unified dues will be put into operation. 
In addition, a statewide hospitalization 
plan for all teachers is being studied and 
will be put into operation this year. 
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Affiliated Stale Associations 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Area: 9304 sq. mi. Po/?. ',1948]: 545,000. Counties: 10. TOKW 2500 or <w<?r; 18 
Z>f*rf cities* 194Q: Manchester 77.6S3; Nashua 32,927; Concord 27,171; Berlin 

19,084; Dover 14,990; Portsmouth 14,821; Kcene 13,832; Laconia 13,484 
Capital; Concord. State Comm. of Education: DR. HILTON c. BULKY 
NEA Stttt Director: SANIEL w. MAC LEAN, headmaster, Highschool, Berlin 
State FTA President: MRS. ALTON SEAVEY, North Conway 

New H am f shire State Teachers Association, 63 N. Main St., Concord 

Organised: November 1854, Nashua 

Annual Meeting of Assembly of Delegates: October 19, Manchester. Fall convention 
October 20-21, Manchester; annual dues, $4 

District Organization: The ten county organizations are independent of the state 
association. Their members are generally members of the NHSTA 

President: CONSTANCE j. TIMLIN, 33 Warren St., Concord 

Executive Secy-Treas.: JOHN H. STARIE [fulltime since Aug. 1, 1947; parttime since 
Aug. 1, 1945] 

Official Organ: New Hampshire Educator. Editor-in-chief: JOHN H. STARIE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 3200. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2506. Minimum salary law since 1947; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1700; bachelor's degree, $1800. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law 1937, 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 



MiSTA 2540 2738 2870 2600 3003 3084 3210 195Q 1951 

NEA 455 617 953 907 1145 1228 1189 2200 3210 

Victory Action Program: Adopted October 1946. 

1949: Affiliates 14; FTA Chapters 1; FTA Members 56; NEA Life Members 14 

100= i Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 3; Schools 52 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Keene: LLOYD p. YOUNG 333 Portsmouth: ALICE L. JEFFORDS 344 
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Affiliated State Associations 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association has made great strides in 
strengthening its organization. The exec- 
utive secretary is employed on a fulltime 
basis, and constitutional changes have 
been put into effect. Strong local associ- 
ations now exist in 32 of the 48 super- 
visory unions. Departments of Classroom 
Teachers and of Elementary Principals 
have been organized. From a thoro study 
of the whole structure of professional or- 
ganization now in process, it is expected 
that further major changes will result. 

Great gains were made during the 1947 
legislative session. State aid was increased 
from $400,000 per year to $2,000,000; 
transfer rights effected between the teach- 
ers retirement system and that of the 
state employes; the retirement system was 
broadened to include school nurses and 
teachers in private academies recognized 
as public highschools; and enabling acts 
for the consolidation of school districts 
and for increasing the bonded indebted- 
ness of school districts were passed. Mini- 
mum salaries of $1800-$2000 were estab- 
lished by ruling of the State Board of 



Education, which also carried on inten- 
sive programs of inservicc training. 

Despite increase in dues, membership 
in the state association has increased from 
3084 to 3210 over the past year, and NEA 
membership to more than 1000. New 
Hampshire teachers contributed $1,041.20 
in 194S and $814.42 in 1949 to the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund. Strong support 
was given by both state and local asso- 
ciations to the bills before Congress pro- 
viding federal aid to education. 

The association gives its enthusiastic 
support to the Harriet Huntress Loan 
Fund as an effective aid to the recruit- 
ment of talented young women into the 
teaching profession. The fund is spon- 
sored by the New Hampshire School- 
mistresses' Club to aid young women 
interested in entering teacher education. 

The Educational Council of New 
Hampshire, a branch of the state asso- 
ciation, has been responsible for most 
curriculum development in the state for 
the last half-century. It unifies the aims 
and purposes of educational organization 
in meeting the educational problems of 
the state. 



Future Program 



The NHSTA is working for a new 
retirement law; a new statute was in- 
troduced in the 1949 session of the Gen- 
eral Court* Reciprocity with other New 
England states is the retirement goal. 



Teacher recruitment and inservice 
training programs are being developed 
thru a Council on Teacher Education. 

A basic tenure law will probably be the 
next major goal. 
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Affiliated State Association* 

MEW JERSEY 

Aw. 7S 3 /- tq. n:i. Po/\ >19*$]: 4,729,000, Count : es: 21. Tottw 2500 or cwr; 1/8 
Lzr^rtf rr>; W9: Newark 429,760; Jersey City 301 ,173: Paterson 139,656; Trenton 

124.697; Camden 117,536; Elizabeth 109.912; Bayonne 79,198 
Cstfttal: Trenton. State Commissioner of Education: JOHN H. BOSSHART 
XEA Stjte Dirtctor: EPIC GKCZZINCER. County Supt., Flemington 
State PTA Prc::dent: MRS. HORACE j. BROGLEY, 1031 Georges Rd., New Brunswick 

Xftt Jtrsc\ Education Association, 200 Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8 
Organized: December 28, 1853 

Annual Meeting: November 10-13, 1949, Atlantic City; annual dues $5 
President: CHARLES L. STEEL, JR., prin., Teaneck Highschool, Teaneck 
Executive Secretary: FREDERICK L. HIPP [since Sept. 1, 1946] 
field Representatives: FRED A. FORBES and JOSEPH j. MASIELLO 
Research Director: ROBERT D. BOLE 

ffffic:al Organ: New Jersey Educational Review. Editor: LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 27,946. Estimated aver- 
age salary 194S-49: $3300. Minimum salary law since 1919; minimum in 1948-49 
of 2200. Statewide tenure law since 1909. Statewide joint-contributory teacher 
retirement law since 1919. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

NIEA 25430 25700 2544S 25000 25800 26270 27672 195Q 195i 

NEA 7213 8023 8555 8771 10641 12273 11349 19511 27672 
Victory Action Program: Approved by Delegate Assembly. 

1949: Affiliates 109: FT A Chapters 9; FT A Members 726; NEA Life Members 213 
JOO- ; Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 30; Schools 313 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 
Atlantic City: MARGARET BUCHANAN 361 Orange: BERT CARD . . . 367 

MARION w. FOX . . , 323 Somervillc: SAMPSON G. SMITH . . 363 
Belvidere: MARCIA EVERETT 363 Trenton: DOROTHY s. JACKSON . . 349 
Elizabeth: j. ELY VAN HART . . . 338 PAUL LOSER . 335 

MARION QUIN . . ... 353 EVERETT C. PRESTON . 329 

Lambertville: HELEN E. HOLCOMBE . 349 ROSCOE WEST . . . . 308 

Mountainside: LENORE VAUGHN- MRS. ELLA REIDELL WILLIAMS . . 347 

EAMES . . 365 Washington: EMMA CASTNER 356 

\: WILLIAM LEWIN .... . 365 
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Affiliated State Associations 



KTEW JERSEY 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion has been growing steadily over the 
past quarter-century. It has continuously 
increased its services to New Jersey chil- 
dren, schools, and teachers. 

The NJEA enrols about 90% of New 
Jersey's 27,946 instructional employes. 
Membership also includes 1600 retired 
teachers and 1200 associate members. 
NEA membership in New Jersey has 
risen from 2527 in 1921 to more than 
12,000 in 1948-49. 

The most recent achievements of 
NJEA are an equalized state-aid pro- 
gram effective July 1, 1947 and a field 
service which reaches virtually every 
teacher. Behind these are the main- 
tenance and improvement of an actuarial 
state retirement system with assets of 
$159,000,000; legal advice and protection 
for every member whose rights are 
threatened; a statewide discussion pro- 
gram [community discussions] involv- 
ing 150,000 citizens; public-relations ac- 
tivities using press, radio, leaflets, meet- 
ings, and several publications. 

The annual convention of the NJEA 
draws 12,000 teachers to Atlantic City 



for four days. In 1948-49 the association 
also sponsored a series of county salary 
clinics, its annual spring conference for 
county and local associations, a statewide 
meeting of the Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, and a joint NJEA-NEA Legislative 
Conference. 

A delegate assembly and executive 
committee and 11 full-time employes 
comprise the NJEA. It makes use of 
committees in such fields as legislation, 
salary, pensions, enrolment. Professional 
activities are in the hands of 35 affiliated 
professional groups. 

The NJEA field service is handled by 
two full-time field workers, one of whom 
also represents the NEA in the state. 
They help form local associations and 
help solve local problems of all kinds, 
frequently representing the teachers be- 
fore local boards of education. 

The 1949 legislature raised the mini- 
mum salary for New Jersey teachers to 
$2200. The state-aid program now in- 
volves equalization among districts at 
$94 per pupil, plus aid to all districts of 
about $15 per pupil. 



Future Program 



The association is actively pushing 
for increased state aid, a new tax pro- 
gram, a $2500 minimum salary, liberali- 
zation of the retirement and pension sys- 
tem, and nonpolitical selection of the 
commissioner o education. Field work 
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will be maintained, local associations 
stimulated, its public-relations program 
and information services expanded, and 
its publications improved. It is vigorously 
behind the Victory Action Program and 
striving to meet its membership goals. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

MEW MEXICO 

A*CJI 123, C^J sq. mi. Pop, [194S]: 571,000. Counties: 32. Towns 2500 or over: 22 
Largest cities 1940: Albuquerque" 35,449; Santa Fc 20 T 325; Roswell 13,482; Hobbs 
10,619; Clous 10,065; Las Cruces 83S5; Raton 7607; Carlsbad 7116; Gallup 7041 
Capital: Santa Fe, State Supt of Public Instruction: CHARLES L. ROSE 
XEA Stats Director: R. j. MITLLJNS, exec, secy, New Mexico Education Assn, Santa Fe 
State PTA President: MRS. JACK BRADENBURG, Taos 

New Mexico Education Association, 114 East Marcy St., Santa Fe 

Organized: 1886 

Annual Steeling: October 26-28, 1949, Albuquerque; annual dues, $5; assoc., $2 

President: H. c. PANNELL, superintendent of schools, Lovington 

Vice-president: CH \KLES WOOD, Wagon Mound 

Execute 've Secretary: R. j. MtXLixs [since January 1, 1938] 

Assistant Secretary: BRIGHT E. GREINER 

Treasurer: R. p. SWEENEY, state dcpt. of education, Santa Fe 

Official Organ: New Mexico School Review. Editor and Manager: R. j. MULLINS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 4350. Median salary 

classroom teachers $3057.25. Tenure law since 1943. Statewide pension plan since 

1937 to which teachers do not contribute. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

NMEA 4018 4224 4224 4224 5098 5009 5048 195 1951 

NEA 692 1217 1440 1721 2265 2953 3468 4258 5048 

Victory Action Program: NMEA has state action program. 

1949: Affiliates 42; FT A Chapters 1; FTA Members 84; NEA Life Members 53 

100; Honor Roll 1949: Counties 10; Cities 32; Schools 148 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Albuquerque: MARY R. WATSON 363 Santa Fe: HAROLD FRESHLEY 318 

Portales: GILLIAN BUCHANAN . . 351 

"It is easier to dodge our responsibilities than to dodge 
the consequences of dodgiftg our responsibilities" 
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Affiliated State Association* 
NEW MEXICO 

Achievements 1921-1949 



MARKED PROGRESS has been noted in 
e work of the New Mexico Education 
ssociation during the past 28 years. A 
ngle-salary schedule, on a statewide 
isis with a $2400 base for the bachelor's 
*gree and professional training, where- 
/ teachers are paid on a professional 
aining and experience basis regardless 
: teaching level, has been revised up- 
ard. 

In 31 counties (not including Los 
Jamos County) salary schedules arc in 
lect with a $2400 base for a beginning 
acher with the bachelor's degree and 
2600 for a master's degree. Increments 
ased on additional training and service 
:ad to maximums from $3200 to $4100. 
L cost-of-living allowance of $240 was 
dded in all counties beginning 1948-49. 
Membership in the state association 
as increased from 4230 in 1945-46 to 
393 active members in 1948-49 and in- 
[udes all except 20 of the public-school 
^achers and an ever-increasing percent 
f the professional employes of the insti- 

Puture 

The association is planning an inten- 
ivc campaign to encourage every teacher 
n New Mexico to become a member of 
he national, state, district and local asso- 
iations an active participant in his 
>rofession thru a local association. Ninety 
ocal associations are now functioning in 
he state, and plans are in progress for 
i local group in eacn administrative unit. 
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tutions of higher education. The five- 
year Victory Action Program is being 
achieved; National Education Associa- 
tion memberships increased by more than 
450 in 1948-49. 

Retirement with compensation at 60% 
of the average salary paid during the 
last five years of service is available to 
all employes who ha\e reached age 60 
with 20 years of teaching service the 
minimum retirement allowance for 20 
years of service is $1200, and the maxi- 
mum is $1800. 

The NMEA sponsored the 1949 legis- 
lation that has lowered the number of 
pupils per teacher in grades 1 and 2 to 
22 ADA. County boards of education 
must now give notice of placement on 
or before the last day of school as a new 
feature of the teacher-tenure law. 

The problem of housing facilities for 
isolated areas Is being met, as a result of 
the 1949 legislation, which permits 
boards of education to issue revenue 
bonds for the erection of teacher housing. 

Program 

The NMEA is continuing to stress its 
platform with a definite program of ob- 
jectives Education for All New Mex- 
ico's Children. County and state reorgani- 
zation by legislative action to bring bet- 
ter opportunities to all children and to 
increase the holding power of the schools 
is the hub of the organization's program 
for the future. 
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Affiliated State Association/ 

NEW YORK 

Area: 49,576 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: K3S6.000. Counties: 62. Towns 2500 or over: 203 
Largest cities 1940: New York Gin- 7,454,995; Buffalo 575,901; Rochester 324,975 

Capital: Albany [pop. 130,577], State Commissioner of Education: FRANCIS TROW 

SPACLDING 

XEA State Director: JAMES A. CULLEX, 48 South Second Ave., Mt. Vernon 

State PTA President: MRS. ROBERT B. ROWE, 90 Kenwood Ave., Rochester 1 1 
New Ycr% State Teachers Association, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 6 

Organized: July 30, 1845, Syracuse 

Annual Meeting oj House Delegates: November 21-22, 1949; annual dues, $2-8 

District Organization: Ten zones 

President: HELEN c. MC CQRMICK, 16 Fordham Court, Albany 2 

First Vicepresident: ALAN H. NICOL, 181 S. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville 21 

Second Vicepresident: DOROTHY B. ALLEN, 346 Smith Street, Peekskill 

Third Vice president: MARJORIE E. BLYTHE, 73 Halsey Street, Southampton 

Fourth Vicepresident: HARVEY M. RICE, President, State Teachers College, Oswego 

Executive Secretary: ARVIE ELDRED [since December 1930] 

Field Secretary: EDITH GARTHE 

Director of studies: ARVID j. BURKE 

Director oj public relations: G. HOWARD GOOLD 

Official Organ: New York State Education. Editor: ARVIE ELDRED. Associate Editor: 
D. EMMA WILBER HODGE, acting. Advertising Manager: ELIZABETH M. HINE 

Status oj Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 76,000 (includes 32,000 
in New York City). The average salary 1948-49, excluding New York City: $3159; 
Including NYC, estimated $3770. Minimum salary law since 1919; minimum in 
1948-49, in districts with less than eight teachers, $2000; in larger districts up to 
100,000 population, S2000 with less than master's degree and $2200 with master's 
degree; $200 higher in cities of 100,000-999,999 population and $300 additional 
for cities of 1,000,000 population. Tenure law since 1917, extended to all except 
certain rural districts. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement since 1921, 
outside NYC which has a separate system. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949* for Unification 



NYSTA 44000 43000 43500 43500 43737 43431 45550 195Q 1951 

NEA 14060 14566 15829 13410 14522 15744 13194 29372 45550 
Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1949: Affiliates 163; FTA Chapters 3; FTA Members 488; NEA Lije Members 394 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 10; Schools 129 
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NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 



Albany: EDWARD L. COOPER 

C. B. MURRAY 
WALLACE W. T\YLOR 

Brooklyn: JOHN M. HURLEY . 

BERNARD A. SHILT 

Buffalo: PAUL WAMSLEY . 
Glens Falls: HAROLD M. LONG . 
Great Nec\: JOHN L. MILLER 

LOIS STAAT . . 

\lamar onec\: JOSEPH c. MC LAIN 
New Yor^: ETHEL j. ALPENFELS . 

WALTER A, ANDERSON 

MRS. BERTHA W. BAILEY 

CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 

O. C. CARMICHAEL . ... 

RUTH CUNNINGHAM 

ANNA DOOLEY . . ... 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER . . 

EDWARD S. EVENDEN 

MARIE W. GRAHL 

ERLING M. HUNT 

WILLIAM JANSEN 

FREDERICK HOUK LAW 



367 PAUL S. LOMAS 

312 FORREST LONG 

359 MARY E. MEADE 

338 ERNEST O. MELBY . 
367 PAUL R. MORT 

320 FLORENCE C. MYERS 

359 NATHAN A. NEAL 

322 JOHN K. NORTON .... 

308 LUCILLE NICOL . 

357 WILLIAM F. RUSSELL . 

302 LESTER THONSSEN 

339 HERBERT A. TONNE 
351 ARTHUR E. TRAXLER . . 
331 HELEN M. WALKER . . . 
302 HERBERT WALKER 

339 HOWARD E. WILSON 

347 EDWIN ZIEGFELD 

302 Oneonta: EVELYN HODGDON 

333 CHARLES W. HUNT 

312 WARREN C. LOVINGER . 

359 Rochester: MARY SHEEHW 

302 JAMES M. SPINNING 

365 Syracuse: EMILY A. TARBELL 



NEW YORK 

Achievements 1921-1949 
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. 362 
302 
361 
316 

. 366 
367 
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337 
322 
316 

, 353 
363 
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333 
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, 302 
324 



THE New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has taken great strides in legisla- 
tion since 1921. Emergency state aid for 
teachers salaries provided after World 
War I was written into a permanent state- 
aid equalization formula in 1925 and 
1926. State aid was extended to kinder- 
gartens in 1942. In 1945 a revision of 
state-aid legislation increased the amount 
of state assistance per pupil and included 

1949-50 



adult education, summer highschools, 
and night schools. 

The 1948 legislature revised the state- 
aid formula further, establishing a foun- 
dation program of $200 per elementary- 
school pupil and $240 per highschool 
pupil, increased to 253 in 1949, toward 
which the local community contributes 
the yield of a 5.66-mill tax on true valua- 
tion. The state guarantees a minimum 
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nmrunt of $87 per elementary pupil and 
Sir*"J csr hinh ^chool pup:! to e*ery school 
dinner. This la*v will brin^ state aid 
e-.entua'ly to about S22S,O r JO,COQ. 

Minimum stcte salary laws passed in 
1919 were revised upward in 1942 and 
1943. In 1947 a new minimum-salary pro- 
gram was adopted establishing a begin- 
ning salary of $2000 with a differential 
of 10^ for cities of over 100,000 and two 
metropolitan counties. Five mandatory 
increments of $150 each are provided and 
promotional increments above these arc 
required for at least 50% of the teachers 
in a school system. The single-salary 
principle was adopted with a $200 dif- 

Futurc 

The association's major objective is 
an adequate program of education. The 
association will strive to recruit compe- 
tent teachers, eliminate emergency cer- 
tificates, keep a reasonable pupil-teacher 
ratio, secure satisfactory housing, pro- 
mote professional growth, and obtain an 
economic and social status for teachers 
which will promote recruitment. 



fcrential for the master's degree allowed. 

Retirement legislation passed in 1948 
permits superannuation retirement after 
55 with fewer years of service by pur- 
chase of the amount necessary to bring 
the teachers contribution to the retire- 
ment level. Another law permits teachers 
to make increased contributions to their 
annuity account in the retirement system. 

A 1949 amendment liberalizes the pur- 
chase of prior service not credited for re- 
tirement purposes. 

The association built its headquarters 
building in 1934-35. The executive staff 
includes an associate editor, advertising 
manager, field worker, and directors of 
studies and public relations. 

Program 

The association will also seek amend- 
ments of the 1947 salary law to remove 
percent provisions on promotional incre- 
ments, increasing the number of man- 
datory increments, and recognizing years 
of service. 

A new constitution has been adopted 
to strengthen association tics and expand 
field service and public relations. 



SEW YORK CITY 

New York City is composed of five boroughs, which with their population as shown 

in the 1940 census are: Manhattan 1,889,924; Bronx 1,394,711; Brooklyn 2,698,285; 

Queens 1,297,634; Richmond 174,441; a total of 7,454,995. 
The schools of the city are in charge of a Board of Education and a Board of Higher 

Education. William Jansen is supt of schools, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 32,000. Average salary 

1946-47: for elementary, $3971; junior highschool, $4290; and highschool, $4848. 

The present minimum is $2500 for teachers with B.A. degrees. 
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Suggested NEA Membership Goals for Unification: 19)0, 15,160; 1951, 25,600. 

New York City teachers are not a part of the New York Teachers Association. 
Representatives of 67 different organizations cooperate thru the Joint Committee 
of Teachers Organizations, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18, May Andres Healy, 
chairman. Following are the names of the organizations: 



Administrative Assistants Assn, NYC High- Federation of Assas of Employes of Board of 



schools 
Associated Guilds of Teachers of Shopwork, 

NYC 

Assn for NYC Teachers of Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development 
Assn for the Protection of the Merit System 
Assn of Admin. Assts and Teachers in Charge 

of Annexes in Vocational Highschools 
Assn of Asst Directors of Health Education 
Assn of Assistant Superintendents 
Assn of Assistants to Principal 
Assn of Assts to Principal in Charge 
Assn of Day School Teachers of Swimming, 

NYC 

Assn of First Assts in NYC Highschools 
Assn of Homemaking Teachers of NYC Schools 
Assn of Laboratory Assts in NYC Schools 
Assn of Placement Counselors 
Assn of Psychologists of NYC Public Schools 
Assn of PS Teachers of Crippled Children NYC 
Assn of PS Teachers of the Deaf 
Assn of Shop and Trade Teachers Guilds 
Assn of Teachers for Home Instruction 
Assn of Teachers of Blind and Sight Conserva- 
tion Classes 

ASSH of Teachers of Social Studies, NYC 
Assn of Teachers of Vocational and Educational 

Guidance 

Assn of Visiting Teachers of NYC 
Automotive Teachers Guild of NYC 
Bronx Boro-wide Assn of Teachers, Inc. 
Brooklyn Teachers Association 
Class Teachers Organization of Brooklyn 
Commercial Edn Assn of NYC and Vicinity 
Council of Attendance Officers 
Council of Women Directors 
Faculty Assn, Alexander Hamilton Voc. HS 
Faculty Club of Hunter College HS 



Vocational Teachers Union Local #24 



Education 

Health Improvement Class Teachers Associa- 
tion, NYC 

Highschool Clerical Asst Assn 

Highschool Principals Association 

HS Teachers Assn of NYC, Inc. 

Junior Clerical Assistants Assn 

Junior Highschoo! Principals Assn 

Junior Principals Association 

Junior School Clerks Association 

Kindergarten 6B Teachers Assn, Inc. 

Legislative Conference of the City Colleges 

Music Teachers Assn of the PS of NYC 

NYC Assn of Teachers of Health and Physical 
Education 

NYC Teachers Association 

NYC Teachers of Jr. HS, Inc. 

NY Principals Association 

NY PS Kindergarten Association Central Ad- 
visory Council 

NY School Librarians Association 

NY Teachers Guild, Local #2, AFT 

Pension Digest Associates 

Printing Teachers Guild of NY 

Queensboro Teachers Association 

Seventh, Eighth, & Ninth Year Women Teach- 
ers Association of NYC 

Speech Improvement Teachers Assn of NYC 

Staten Island Teachers Association 

Substitute Teachers Assn of Greater NY 

Summer Elem. School Teachers Assn 

Teacher Clerks of the City of NY 

Teachers Alliance of NYC, Inc. 

Teachers in Charge Association 

Teachers Pension Service, Inc. 

Teachers Welfare League of NYC 

Vocational HS Principals Association 

Vocational HS Teachers Assn, Inc., of NYC 



1949-50 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Area: 52,712 sq. mi. Pop. [1943]: 3,715,000. Counties: 100. Towns 2500 or over: 76 
Largest cities 1940: Charlotte 100,899; Winston-Salem 79,815; Durham 60,195; 

Greensboro 59,319; Asheville 51,310; Raleigh 46,897; High Point 39,495 
Capital: Raleigh. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: CLYDE A. ERWIN 
NEA State Director: BERTHA COOPER, highschool teacher, Duke Inn, Elizabeth City 
State PTA President: RUSSELL M. GRUMMAN, University of North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill 

North Carolina Education Association, Box 350, Raleigh 

Organized; July 1857, Warrenton. No further attempts until lune 16, 1884 
Annual Meeting of Delegate Assembly: April 1949; annual dues, $4 
District organizations: 6 districts with representatives on Board of Directors 
President: MRS. LUCILLE ALLEN, Hendersonville Highschool, Hendersonville 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: ETHEL PERKINS EDWARDS [since November 1944] 
Field Secretary: ROSALIE ANDREWS 
Advertising Manager: JOHN G. BIKLE 
Official Organ: North Carolina Education. Editor: ETHEL PERKINS EDWARDS; Associate 

Editor: w. AMOS ABRAMS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 26,739. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2100. Minimum salary law since 1923; minimum for 1948-49, 
including bonus: lowest certificate, $1035; four years, $1863; graduate, $2101. 
Statewide continuing contract law since 1941. Statewide joint-contributory teacher 
retirement law since 1941. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949~ for Unification 

NCEA 17781 18089 18184 18072 18501 18000 19211 195Q 1951 

NEA 3098 6241 8992 10511 10970 10234 9729 14470 19211 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. Working toward unified dues. 
1949: Affiliates 83; FTA Chapters 8; FTA Members 354; NEA Life Members 82 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 2; Cities 25; Schools 150 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Greensboro: MOZELLE CAUSEY . 306 Raleigh: CLYDE A. ERWIN 308 

Mooresville: MARY M. GREENLEE. . . . 344 N. c. NEWBOLD 323 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



NORTH CAROLINA continues to progress 
educationally and the North Carolina 
Education Association continues to con- 
tribute to this progress. The achievements 
of the association are the result of con- 
tinued cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Board of 
Education, and all lay groups interested 
in better schools, better teachers, and im- 
proved teacher welfare. 

The state school system now provides 
for all children a nine-month term for 
12 years. Superintendents are paid for 
12 months and principals are paid for 
10 months. The 1949 General Assembly 
passed enabling legislation which will 
allow the State Board of Education to 
pay regular state allotted teachers in 10 
equal monthly payments. This same leg- 
islation will allow the State Board, at 
its discretion, to allot special teachers, 
such as librarians, supervisors, and 
teachers of art, music, and other subjects 



for which the state has not heretofore 
allotted teachers. This same General 
Assembly passed laws which will permit 
the State Board of Education to receive 
and disburse any funds which may come 
from federal aid. 

A sound retirement system was further 
strengthened by the 1949 General Assem- 
bly when it liberalized the system to per- 
mit those who had withdrawn their 
funds to replace them and receive credit 
for prior service, and to allow those who 
were not teaching in 1941 but who re- 
turned to the profession between 1941 
and 1946 to become members of the 
retirement system and receive credit. 

The four major divisions of the asso- 
ciation, superintendents, principals, class- 
room teachers, and teachers of higher 
education, are completing plans for sum- 
mer conferences. The six district presi- 
dents are making arrangements for an- 
nual district meetings. 



Future Program 



The 1949 Delegate Assembly reempha- 
sized: raising of professional standards 
thru inservice education and professional 
study; implementation of a program of 
supervision and recruitment; securing 
from legislative encroachment the funds 
now in the retirement system, provision 
for protective continuing contracts and 
adequate sick-leave and legal absence. 
The Delegate Assembly also reempha- 
sized the need of a salary schedule rang- 



ing from $2400 to $3600 for "A" grade 
teachers with commensurate increments, 
improved sanitary standards in the 
schools, more adequate transportation, 
a reduction of teacher-load to 30 pupils, 
and support of the governor's program 
for good roads and good school buildings. 
By pledging itself to such a program, the 
1949 Delegate Assembly pointed the way 
to continued educational progress in 
North Carolina. 



1949-50 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Area: 70,665 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 560,000. Counties: 53. Towns 2500 or over: 12 
Largest cities 1940: Fargo 32,580; Grand Forks 20,228; Minot 16,577; Bismarck 

15,496; Jamestown 8790; Devils Lake 6204 

Capital: Bismarck. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: G. B. NORDRUM 
NEA State Director: LEILA c. EWEN, STC, Minot 
State PTA President: MRS. HARRY D. LOHSE, 1519 6th Ave., South, Fargo 

North Dakota Education Association, Wismarc\ 

Organized: December 28, 1887, Fargo 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: At time of state convention in October, 
Bismarck; annual dues, $3.50 

District Organization: The state is divided into four divisions 

President: E. c. BLACKORBY, New Rockford 

Vicepresident: FRANCES NEVILLE, Grand Forks 

Executive Secretary: PAUL DALAGER 

Official Organ: North Dakota Teacher. Editor: ELLA SCHROEDER 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 6520. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1725. Minimum salary law since 1905; minimum for 1948-49, 
for first-grade certificate, $900; B.A. degree, $1350. Statewide continuing contract 
law since 1947. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1914. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

NDEA 4670 4780 5535 5438 5700 5800 5452 195Q 1951 

NEA 1036 1375 2729 2711 2772 2781 2706 4079 5452 

Victory Action Program: Adopted November 1946. Working toward unified dues. 
1949: Affiliates 14; FTA Chapters 4; FTA Members 183; NEA Life Members 49 
700% Honor Roll 1949: Counties I; Cities 82; Schools 133 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Fargo: MARY E. FOWLER 281 Valley City: MERLE s. WARD . . . . 321 
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NOMTM DAKOTA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE YEAR 1921 marked the develop- 
ment of a definite educational program 
of action in North Dakota. An executive 
secretary was employed fulltime and pub- 
lication of the North Dakota Teacher, the 
official organ, was commenced. Longtime 
legislative plans were prepared and ad- 
vanced. 

The establishment of the principle of 
state participation in the financing of 
public education thru equalization of 
educational costs was one of the greatest 
legislative accomplishments for which the 
association had worked. The equalization 
fund enacted into law provides help for 
needy school districts and offers high- 
school privileges to every boy and girl in 
the state. 

Group insurance is available to every 
teacher in the state under a plan favor- 
able to the members of the association. 
The 1947 legislative enactments included 
changes in the teachers insurance and re- 
tirement fund of great significance to all 
North Dakota teachers. The minimum 

Future 

Plans are being made to increase the 
dues in order that additional revenue may 
be secured for an expanded association 
program. 

The association will continue to work 
for an increased program of teacher wel- 
fare. It will seek to strengthen the youth 
of the state thru the advancement of pub- 
lic education. 
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annuity was changed from $350 to $600 
and the maximum was changed from 
$750 to $1200. Another law has been 
enacted whereby the local school districts 
must match the amount of money which 
the teacher places in the fund. 

Professional membership in the state 
association has grown from 20% to 90% 
of the teaching personnel. Membership 
in the NEA has increased from 7% to 
43%. Teachers salaries have been greatly 
increased. 

The significance and importance of the 
school legislation passed by the 1947 legis- 
lature has greatly improved North Da- 
kota's educational position in the nation, 
The association is proud of the achieve- 
ment of one of the most extensive educa- 
tional programs in the history of the state. 

North Dakota has increased the num- 
ber of NDEA locals of which there are 
now a total of 90. These are all active 
groups giving full support to legislative 
programs. Teacher welfare has also been 
advanced thru the activity of these locals. 

Program 

The establishment of a North Dakota 
council on teacher education is being con- 
sidered. In order to improve education in 
North Dakota both lay and educational 
leaders must work together. Therefore 
the organization and support of a state 
council on education is believed essential. 
Such a council would sponsor urgently 
needed educational improvements. 
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OHIO 

Area: 41,222 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 7,799,000. Counties: 88. Towns 2500 or over: 186 

Largest Cities 1940: Cleveland 878,336; Cincinnati 455,610; Columbus 306,087; 
Toledo 282,349; Akron 244,791; Dayton 210,718; Youngstown 167,720; Canton 
108,401; Springfield 70,662; Lakewood 69,160; Cleveland Heights 54,992; Ham- 
ilton 50,592 

Capital: Columbus. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: CLYDE HISSONG 

NBA State Director: HELEN BRADLEY, 2401 Salutaris, Cincinnati 
H. c. ROBERSON, director of personnel activities, 958 Richie Ave., Lima 

State PTA President: MRS. KEITH WEIGLE, 1873 Grasmere St., East Cleveland 

Ohio Education Association, 213-15 E. Broad St., Columbus 15 

Organized: December 31, 1847 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Usually in December, Columbus; an- 
nual dues, $3 

District Organization: Six district associations, autonomous in operations but linked 
with OEA thru constitutional specifications 

President: MARGARET BOYD, 213 Wilma Ave., Steubenville 

Vicepresident: GEORGE c. BEERY, county supt of schools, Columbus 

Executive Secretary: WALTON B. BLISS [since January 1, 1935] 

Public Relations Secretary: BERNARD i. GRIFFITH 

Research Secretary: THOMAS G. O'KEEFE 

Official Organ: Ohio Schools. Editor: HOBART H. BELL. Contributing Editor: WALTON 

B. BLISS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 43,921. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2955. Statewide tenure law since 1941, except in rural districts 
and for certain teachers. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 
1920. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

OEA 38250 37541 38778 39085 39890 41075 41873 19S 1951 

NEA 18165 21602 24578 23835 24474 27289 24665 33269 41873 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Committee 

1949: Affiliates 127; FT A Chapters 11; FT A Members 748; NEA Life Members 520 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 7; Cities 123; Schools 948 
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NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 



A\ron: MRS. SARAH c. CALDWELL 
Ash tabula: WAYNE BEHRENDT 
Cincinnati: GLADYS BAHR 

D. ARTHUR BRICKER . 

LUTHER A. RICHMAN . ... 

KENNETH VORDENBERG . ... 

Cleveland: ARTHUR o. BAKER . . 

MRS. HELEN S. BENHOFF 

ALFRED HOWELL 

RAY N. MC FARLIN . .... 

Columbus: i. R. AMERINE 

EARL W. ANDERSON 

WALTON B. BLISS 



ANDREW HENDRICKSON . 
G. E. ROUDEBUSH 
WILLIAM E. WARNER . ... 
E. C. WELSHIMER 

Dayton: LUCILLE WALLACE 
Lal^ewood: MARTIN w. ESSEX 
Lima: H. c. ROBERSON 
Oxford: ERNEST j. ASHBAUGH 



329 
335 
338 
363 
354 
319 
325 
333 



JOHN A. WHITESEL 338 

Shaker Heights: FLORENCE GABRIEL 344 

Steubenville: MARGARET BOYD : 282 

Warren: MERRILL F. COOLEY . 312 

Youngstown: ALICE BURTNETT . . . 350 



It is the member of a regiment, the wearer o] a uniform, to whom the 
cause is precious. So it should be with us soldiers of footvledge. We are 
members of a growing brotherhood, and do not teach as solitary adven- 
turers. . . . Since, then, we cannot each be a whole, let us join a whole, 
and so attain that dignity, that superiority to our own detached selves, 
which comes only thru whole-hearted loyalty to our profession. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
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OHIO 



Achievements 1921-1949 



THE OHIO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has 
worked consistently since its inception 
for organizational unity among the 
teachers thruout the state. 

It has also taken great strides in legis- 
lative achievement during that period. 

In 1920 a state teachers retirement law 
was enacted thru the efforts of the asso- 
ciation. The system served as a model 
for retirement plans for school and public 
employes in other states. In 1945 and 
1947 major improvements were made in 
the form of increased allowances for both 
superannuation and disability. The in- 
terest rate at which teachers savings are 
compounded annually was held at 4% 
by legislative act, the necessary sum above 
actual interest earnings being included in 
board of education contributions. 

During 1932-35 the association was 
battling for a basic school-support law. 
In 1935 the school foundation law came 
into being. In 1947 the foundation figures 
set up in the original program were in- 
creased 126% on the elementary level 
and 80% on the highschool level The 
higher increase on the elementary level 
was for the purpose of furthering the 
single-salary objective. 

Teacher tenure became a reality in 
1941. This was another hard-fought 
struggle but the law has stood with no 
modification except minor amendments. 
Upon going into effect it brought more 
ian 22,000 teachers under immediate 
tenure protection. Five days mint mum 



annual sick leave for teachers has now 
become a legal requirement in the state. 
Teacher recruitment is being emphasized 
during 1949. 

High spots in recent school legisla- 
tion include an increase in state school 
subsidy from $59,000,000 annually to 
$89,500,000, a raise in the guaranteed 
elementary foundation program from 
$67.50 per pupil in ADA to $101.75 per 
pupil in ADM (average daily member- 
ship) and highschool foundation from 
$81 ADA to $122 ADM. For the bien- 
nium of 1949-50 and 1950-51 the appro- 
priation is $179,000,000. 

A sum of 12,000,000 is granted to addi- 
tional-aid districts for the purchase of 
school buses. This is a new grant. Also 
$2,000,000 was appropriated to aid in 
the rehabilitation of school plants in dis- 
tricts with valuation of less than $6000 
per resident pupil in ADM. 

Legislation in 1949 has reduced the 
margin of popular vote required to pass 
a school bond issue from 65% to 55%. 
The right to vote such bond issues at 
special elections has also been granted 
with a vote requirement of 60%. The 
temporary right to vote school operating 
levies at special elections has now been 
made permanent. 

The teachers-retirement law now adds 
a flat |180 per year to pensions of all 
teachers retiring hereafter, and increases 
pensions of teachers now retired by rais- 
ing prior service allowances and setting 
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the minimum annual pension for teachers New features of the association's pro- 

with 15 or more years of service at $20 gram concern themselves with services 

multiplied by the number of years of to local associations. More than 200 

service. leaders of local associations attended the 

The exchange of teachers between third fall training conference of local 

Ohio boards of education and foreign association leaders held in September 

nations has been legalized. 1948 at Camp Muskingum. 

The association has purchased perma- This weekend conference will be re- 

nent headquarters and employs a fulltime peated in 1949. NEA and OEA officers 

executive secretary. Staff expansion has and leaders conducted discussions on 

included research, fieldwork, and extcn- such problems as running the association, 

sive public-relations service activities. Aid public relations, legislative activity, and 

in levy and bond issue campaigns is one teacher-welfare problems, 

of the new public-relations features. Regional and local area conferences 

Greater aid to local associations has been for professional advancement have been 

provided thru a director of field service, held during 1948-49. 

Future Program 

The Classroom Teachers Department and improving local teacher associations 

has recently created a professional rela- in Ohio. 

tions committee with 14 key members. The OEA executive committee has 

In addition to other activities this com- adopted the Victory Action Program and 

mittee will concern itself with creating will strive to achieve its goals. 

I do not J^now that 1 could maJ^e entirely clear to an outsider the 
pleasure I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a lijeworJ^, a 
profession, an occupation, a struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach. I 
love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is 
an art an art so great and so difficult to master that a man or a woman 
can spend a long life at it, without realizing much more than his limita- 
tions and mistakes and his distances from the ideal. There never has been 
in the world's history a period when it was more worthwhile to be a 
teacher than in the twentieth century; for there was never an age when 
such vast multitudes were eager for an education or when the necessity of 
a liberal education was so generally recognized. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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OKLAHOMA 

Area: 69,919 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 2,362,000. Counties: 77. Towns 2500 or over: 74 
Largest cities 1940: Oklahoma City 204,424; Tulsa 142,157; Muskogee 32,332; Enid 

28,081; Shawnee 22,053; Lawton 18,055; Ardmore 16,886; Ponca City 16,794 
Capital: Oklahoma City; State Superintendent of Public Instruction: OLIVER HODGE 
NEA State Director: DAVID E. TEMPLE, 702 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa 
State PTA President: w. MAX CHAMBERS, supt of schools, 316 East 8 St., Okmulgee 

Oklahoma Education Association, Oklahoma Natural Building, Oklahoma City 2 

Organized: October 19, 1889, Guthrie 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Nov., Feb., and May; annual dues, 
$5-10 

District Organization: The state is divided into nine districts each represented by a 
member on the Executive Committee 

President: w. D. CARR, supt of schools, Gushing 

Executive Secretary: FERMAN PHILLIPS [since July 1, 1948] 

Associate Executive Secretary: c. M. HO WELL 

Treasurer: A. LEROY TAYLOR, Bethany 

Official Organ: Oklahoma Teacher. Editor: c. M. HOWELL. Asst Ed.: SALLY BURKE 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 17,500. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2200. Minimum salary law since 1943; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1000; two years training, $1200; B.A. degree, $1500; M.A. 
degree, $1700. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1943. 
Annual election of teachers. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

OEA 15699 15401 14690 15807 16273 15895 16168 195 1951 

NEA 2262 3554 4151 3423 4581 5799 5846 11007 16168 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Executive Committee Nov. 21, 1946. 

1949: Affiliates 32; FTA Chapters 9; FT A Members 355; NEA Life Members 82 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 25; Schools 134 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Ardmore: GEORGE D. HANN 317 Oklahoma City: HARVEY M. BLACK 312 

Norman: ALICE SOWERS 329 Stillwater: DE WITT HUNT 338 

M. L. WARDELL . 346 Tulsa: CAROLINE HOOK 308 
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OKLAHOMA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



FRUITFUL RESULTS have been produced 
in the past 28 years of Oklahoma asso- 
ciation history. An equalization program 
for the schools of the state was proposed 
and sponsored for enactment into law. 
The association defended the measure 
when it was attacked in the courts and 
won a Supreme Court decision which 
established the legislation. 

City and county examining boards have 
been abolished and full authority to issue 
certificates has been placed in the hands 
of the state board of education. Higher 
professional requisites for teachers have 
resulted from this legislation. 

A statewide survey is being completed 
on the over-all financial situation in 
Oklahoma, financed by the state asso- 
ciation. Factual material obtained is being 
used by legislative groups in considering 
legislation. From the studies conducted 
has been developed a proposed school 
code. 

Thru the efforts of the association the 
people of Oklahoma have adopted four 
amendments to the state constitution de- 
signed to give permanence and stability 



to the school system. One amendment 
provides that local school districts may 
vote 15-mill excess levies instead of 10- 
mill as at present, the five-mill increase 
to be raised on condition that a majority 
of qualified voters of a district, voting at 
an election, vote for the increase. 

Another amendment obligates the state 
legislature to provide annually a school 
fund equivalent to $42 per enrolled child 
for the previous year. 

A third amendment empowers gov- 
erning boards of separate schools to levy 
annually not to exceed one mill for the 
purpose of erecting buildings for sep- 
arate schools where and when needed. 

The fourth amendment provides for 
free textbooks for public schools and 
appointment of educational committees 
to prepare official multiple lists of ap- 
proved books for all subjects. 

A new schedule of dues ranging from 
f5 $10 has been adopted. The en- 
rolment application for local, state, and 
national is now included on one card. 
Membership in the NEA has increased 
from 518 in 1921 to over 5000 in 1949. 



Future Program 



The association looks forward to con- 
tinued active participation in support- 
ing better educational and professional 
standards. The continuation of the 
Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification formed last year 
is contemplated. The $2400 minimum 

1949-50 



salary for qualified teachers as recom- 
mended by the NEA continues to be a 
goal of the association. The recognized 
need of improving teacher standards, 
together with the development of pro- 
grams of teacher welfare and security, 
continues to be a major objective. 
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OREGON 

Area: 96,981 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 1,626,000. Counties: 36. Towns 2500 or over: 34 
Largest cities 1940: Portland 305,394; Salem 30,908; Eugene 20,838; Klamath Falls 

16,497; Medford 11,281; Astoria 10,389; Bend 10,021 
Capital: Salem. State Superintendent of Public Instruction: REX PUTNAM 
NBA State Director: CARL E. ASCHENBRENNER, prin., Parrish Jr HS, Salem 
State PTA President: MRS. H. H. HARGREAVES, 2007 N. E. Alameda, Portland 12 

Oregon Education Association, 71 5 S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5 

Organized: Nov. 1-3, 1899, La Grande [Eastern Division] 

December 27-29, 1899, Salem [Western Division] 

Annual Meeting, Representative Council: Dec. 3-4, 1948; united dues, %% of salary 
President: MARTHA A. SHULL, teacher, Jefferson highschool, Portland 
Executive Secretary: CECIL w. POSEY [since July 1, 1948] 
Director of field service and research: HOWARD L. BILLINGS 
Director of placement and membership: MRS. RAE D. RICHARDSON 
Official Organ: Oregon Education Journal: Editor: RICHARD H. BARSS 
Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 10,163. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3160. Minimum salary law since 1919; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1800; B.A. degree, $2100. Teacher tenure since 1913, in 
certain cities; continuing contract in rest of state. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement since 1946. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

OEA 6100 7500 6625 6570 6650 6865 7555 195 1951 

NEA 2589 4383 6671 6715 6735 7341 7816 7555 7555 

Victory Action Program: Adopted and united dues in effect. 

1949: Affiliates 17; FT A Chapters 3; FTA Members 175; NEA Life Members 109 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 1; Cities 11; Schools 138 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Albany: CLARA VOYEN 367 Portland: STEPHEN E. EPLER . 329 

Corvallis: CLAIR v. LANGTON . . 331 KARL D. ERNST. . 351 

Eugene: SIDNEY LITTLE 353 OLIVE JANE ROBB 342 

La Grande: ROBEN j. MAASKE 333 MARTHA A. SHULL 310 

Pittsburgh: DANIEL c. HARTBAUER . . 320 
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OREGON 

Achievements 1921-1949 



VALUABLE public service has been con- 
tributed by the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation thru its legislative efforts on be- 
half of teacherages, consolidation, in- 
creased salaries in rural areas, and higher 
certification standards. 

In 1926 a permanent headquarters was 
established, a secretary-treasurer was ap- 
pointed, and publication of the Oregon 
Education Journal was started. 

The years between 1927 and 1942 wit- 
nessed outstanding gains in public educa- 
tion and teacher welfare. A special two- 
mill tax for elementary schools was 
created. The minimum school term was 
extended from six to eight months. A 
highschool tuition fund was established, 
and the minimum county school fund 
was increased from $6 to $10 percapita. 
A vocational education law was estab- 
lished allowing the state to participate in 
the Smith-Hughes appropriation. 

Qualifications for teachers were raised 
and teacher-training institutions were 
changed to colleges of education. Mini- 
mum-salary and continuing-contract laws 
were enacted. 

During 1942-49 many other substantial 

Future 

Efforts will be directed toward rural 
educational progress, county and school 
district organization, increased coopera- 
tion with lay groups, strengthened inter- 
nal organization, extension of research. 

Teacher status will be promoted thru 

1949-50 



gains were made. A permanent plan of 
state support for public education was 
enacted, currently providing $16,000,000 
for the schools with equalization fea- 
tures. Other laws increased minimum 
salaries for experienced, certificated 
teachers to $2100 and $2400 and raised 
school-district bonding limitations. 

New laws passed in the 1948-49 school 
year removed property qualifications for 
voters in school fiscal elections, referred 
to the next general election a proposal 
to increase state support by 10% millions, 
increased teacher retirement benefits, and 
authorized an interim educational sur- 
vey. The association also helped defeat 
legislation which would have crippled the 
citizens' right of legislative initiative. 

An allinclusive dues plan of one-half 
of 1% was adopted. The Victory Action 
Program was adopted, and many of its 
goals were achieved including member- 
ship, unified dues, better salaries, retire- 
ment, progress on sick leave, lay support 
for education, equalization of school sup- 
port. The Oregon Education Association 
also became affiliated with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 

Program 

expansion of credit unions and placement 
services, statewide tenure, single-salary 
schedule, legal counsel, group medical 
service, teacher-exchange programs, per- 
manent headquarters, and formulation of 
minimum working conditions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Area: 45,333 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 10,689,000. Counties: 67. Towns 2500 or over: 355 
Largest cities 1940: Philadelphia 1,931,334; Pittsburgh 671,659; Scranton 140,404; 

Erie 116,955; Reading 110,568; Allentown 96,904; Wilkes-Barre 86,236 
Capital: Harrisburg [pop. 83,893], State Supt of Public Instruction: FRANCIS B. HAAS 
NEA State Directors: HARVEY E. CAYMAN, exec, secy, Pa. Education Assn, 400 North 

Third Street, Harrisburg; MABEL STUDEBAKER, 426 East Tenth Street, Erie 
State PTA President: MRS. JAMES MEEHAN, Brush Valley 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg 

Organized: December 1852 

Annual Meeting: Harrisburg in late December each year; annual dues, $5 

President: DAVID H. STEWART, superintendent of schools, Dormont 

Vicepresident: N. EUGENE SHOEMAKER, Red Lion 

Executive Secretary: HARVEY E. CAYMAN [since March 1, 1939] 

Field service: RAYMOND c. WEBSTER 

Director of research: A. CLAIR MOSER 

Assistant executive secretary: EUGENE P. BERTIN 

Public relations: FRED p. HARE, JR. 

Attorney: LEWIS F. ADLER 

Office manager: MARGARET E. HASSLER 

Official Organ: Pennsylvania School Journal. Editor: HARVEY E. CAYMAN. Associate 
Editor: M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 59,746. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2848. Minimum salary law since 1903; State minimum in 
1949-50 with lowest certificate, $2000; college certificate, $2000; M.A. degree, $2200. 
Mandated maximums $3400 for lowest certificate; $3800 for college certificate; 
and $4000 for master's degree. Annual increments of $200. Statewide teacher tenure 
law since 1937. Statewide Public School Employes' Retirement System since 1919. 
Statewide sick leave since 1945. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

PSEA 54192 53748 53077 52025 53360 52577 52884 195Q 1951 

NEA 22426 26285 31571 32787 36677 38031 35748 44316 52884 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle by Executive Council November 9, 

1947. 

1949: Affiliates 196; FT A Chapters 18; FT A Members 1534; NEA Life Members 497 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 20; Cities 65; Schools 1430 
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NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

California: ANTHONY T. STAVASKI 338 
Chambersburg: MARGARET c. DISERT 354 



Dormant: DAVID H. STEWART 304 

Erie: MABEL STUDEBAKER 281 

Hershey: RAYMOND H. KOCH . 281 

Kutztown: ITALO DE FRANCESCO 353 

Monongahela: MARY ANN PESOGNELLI 319 

Munhall: BEN ELKINS 342 

Norristown: GRACE i. KAUFFMAN 326 

Philadelphia: JOHN H. BRODHEAD 323 

CATHLEEN CHAMPLIN . , 325 

WALTER S. LAPP . . . ... 362 



REA LINDENBERG . . . 356 

ALBERT A. OWENS . . 329 

Pittsburgh: CAROLYN D. PATTERSON . 361 

CHARLOTTE C. TRUBY 361 

Potts f own: PAUL GRIM . ... 326 

State College: HUMMEL FISHBURN . 351 

MARION REX TRABUE . , 308, 333 

C. 0. WILLIAMS 310 

Stvarthmore: MABEL EWING 
Williamsport: FRED F. BASTIAN 
Yor\: GORDON RUDY 



308 
315 
367 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION owns its own headquarters, 
publishes the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and the weekly Education Bulletin. 
Membership dues have been increased 
from $4 in 1948-49 to |5 in 1949-50. The 
headquarters building is debt free and a 
permanent fund of approximately $57,- 
000 has been created. 

A director of public relations and an 
assistant executive secretary have in- 
creased the staff and the services avail- 
able to members. 

The growth of 293 local branches of 
the PSEA has been effected with more 
than 100 of these associations affiliated 
with the NEA. Development of an 
elected house of delegates which meets 
annually is another achievement. Today 

1949-50 



there are also elective standing commit- 
tees serving in the areas of legislation, 
teacher welfare, and resolutions. Ap- 
pointive committees serve in the field 
of ethics, retirement, local branches, pro- 
fessional planning and coordinating, pro- 
fessional activities of students in teacher- 
training units, public relations, and a 
teacher commission. 

The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation membership has increased from 
34,477 in 1921 to 52,639 in 1949. NEA 
membership has grown from 2757 in 1921 
to more than 35,000 for the current year. 

A new salary schedule was adopted by 
the 1949 General Assembly. The new 
statewide maximums are $3400 for the 
lowest grade certificate; $3800 for bache- 
lor's degree; and $4000 for master's de- 
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gree. Teachers attain these maximums by The method of distributing school sub- 
annual increments of $200 from the desig- sidies was revised so that the equaliza- 
nated minimum salary of $2000 for tion subsidy hereafter will be distributed 
standard and bachelor and $2200 for O n market values of property as estab- 
master rank. lished by a Tax Equalization Board. 

The 1949 General Assembly also made g tate appropriations to school districts 

a very liberal revision to the retirement wefe increase d by $33,500,000 for the 

system, permitting retirement at half the biennium , The school laws were recodi . 

average salary for the last 10 years after fied ^ & ^ school ^ A 

35 years of sen-ice and assuring to all ^ ^^ 

those who have retired or who retire here- & J 

after, a minimum of $30 for each year of will provide for an expanded program 

creditable service to a maximum of $1200, in the amount of $20,000,000. Many other 

the minimum guarantee for 40 or more beneficial laws were enacted by the recent 

years of service. session of the General Assembly. 



PUERTO RICO 

Puerto Rico, an island in the Caribbean Sea, is a US possession acquired from 
Spain in 1899. 

Area: 3435 sq. mi. Population: 1,869,255 

Capital: San Juan [pop. 169,247]. Commissioner of Education: MARIANO VTLLARONGA 
TORO 

NEA Director: JOSE JOAQUIN RIVERA, Box 1166, San Juan 6 

Puerto Rico Teachers Association: President: JOSE JOAQUIN RIVERA [acting]; Secre- 
tary: ERNESTO VALDERAS, Box 1166, San Juan; annual dues, $30 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 9400. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1653. Statutory salary schedule since 1944; minimum in 1947- 
48 with lowest certificate, $1260; with normal diploma, $1380; with B.A. degree, 
$1560. Teachers tenure and retirement laws. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 T947 1948 1949 for Unification 

PRTA 5800 6257 6500 7000 7563 8300 9100 195Q 1951 

NEA 107 111 186 218 138 415 176 4638 9100 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1949: Affiliates 2; PTA Chapters Oj PTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 18 
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PUERTO HICO 

Achievements 1921-1949 



MEMBERSHIP in the Puerto Rico Teach- 
ers Association increased from less than 
1000 in 1921 to over 8000 out of the 9000 
teachers in the public schools. In the 
same period the assets grew from $1500 
to $324,402, which is a very conservative 
estimate. 

In 1926 the president of the associa- 
tion was made a full time officer. In 1928 
the pension law was amended. In 1945 
another law was enacted providing equal 
contributions on the part of the govern- 
ment and the teachers. A certification law 
was enacted in 1931 and improved by 
new legislation in 1945. 

The association owns its headquarters 
and property consisting of 19 acres seven 
miles from the capital city. Due to the 
growing complexity of the organization, 
expansion of the building has been neces- 
sary as well as a substantial increase in 
office personnel. 

In 1934 laws were enacted to make 
loans for the purchase of homes. Over 
1000 teachers have acquired homes thru 
this legislation. 

A bureau of statistics was established 

Future 

Membership campaigns will be made 
to enrol all teachers. 

The establishment of a teachers cen- 
ter will be attempted. It is to comprise 
headquarters, a modern hospital with 
capacity for 100 beds, a dormitory for 
students who come to trie university and 

1949-50 



with the purpose of doing research work 
in education. A division of exchange o 
publications was also established and 
more than 500 copies of the professional 
publication are sent to the United States 
and foreign countries regularly. 

A tenure law was passed in 1938. In 
1943 salaries were increased. In 1944 a 
law was enacted to fix a salary scale. 
It included a substantial increase in 
salaries. In 1941 a year of 12 school 
months with pay, for teachers was estab- 
lished. 

In 1947 a new law initiated by the 
association establishing a better salary 
scale for teachers was approved by the 
legislature with an additional appropria- 
tion amounting to $2,500,000. 

The dues of the association were in- 
creased to $2.50 per month in 1944. The 
payment of $30 per year covers regular 
expenses plus insurance, medical and 
hospitalization service, subscription to 
the professional magazine, sick-aid bene- 
fits, and other services. A credit union 
of teachers was organized by the asso- 
ciation in 1948. 

Program 

whose parents are teachers, and a theater. 

A new and better retirement law has 
been introduced in the 1949 Assembly. 

Under the new Commissioner of Edu- 
cation the vernacular will be used as the 
medium of instruction in Puerto Rico, 
the secondary language to be English. 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Area: 1214 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 748,000. Counties: 5. Towns 2500 or over: 19 
Largest cities 1940: Providence 253,504; Pawtucket 75,797; Woonsocket 49,303 
Capital: Providence. State Director of Education: MICHAEL F. WALSH 
NEA State Director: MARIE R. HOWARD, prin., 29 Modena Ave., Providence 
State PTA President: MRS. SYDNEY w. BURTON, 40 Shawomet Ave., Conimicut 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 

Organized: January 28, 1845; annual dues, $2 

President: WILLIAM p. ROBINSON, JR., East Providence 

Vicepresidents: EDMUND j. FARRELL, Pawtucket; OLIVE c. BRITTAN, Lincoln; LEWIS E. 
HOLDEN, Barrington; MARY A. SHEA, Portsmouth; FRANCIS MULLIN, West Warwick; 
J4.MES E. CONLON, South Kingstown. 

Secretary: MARGARET c. CLANCY, 91 John St., Valley Falls, R. I. 

Assistant Secretary: ETHEL MC COMBE, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Treasurer: THOMAS j. CURLEY, Central Falls, R. I. 

Official Organ: Quarterly Journal. Editor: MARIE R. HOWARD. Business Manager: 
THOMAS j. CURLEY. Art Editor: PETER DOLEY. Photographic Editor: JOHN G. READ. 
Advertising Manager: GERTRUDE M. PADIEN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 3900. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3250. Minimum salary law since 1909; minimum in 1948-49 
of $1800. Statewide tenure law since 1946. Statewide joint-contributory teacher 
retirement law since 1948. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

RIII 4346 4200 3884 3803 3991 4010 4010 195Q 1951 

NEA 276 623 385 320 274 283 288 2149 4010 

Victory Action Program: No action taken. 

1949: Affiliates 6; FT A Chapters 0; PTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 13 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 1; Schools 6 
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RHODE ISLAND 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion was established in 1845 and has pub- 
lished a magazine since that date, The 
Quarterly Journal. 

The achievements of the Institute in- 
clude abolition of school districts, a plan 
for certification of teachers, increase in 
teachers pensions, state aid for schools, 
and increased qualifications required for 
admittance to the Rhode Island College 
of Education. 

In 1922 the General Assembly enacted 
a general education law containing pro- 
visions vastly significant for the improve- 
ment of public schools. This law in- 
creased the amount of the permanent 
school fund; prevented violation or neg- 
lect of the law on the part of any school 
officer or school committee; required pri- 
vate schools to keep the same records as 
public schools; provided for surveys of 
public schools in any town by the state 
board of education; introduced a uni- 
form system of accounting; required en- 
forcement of attendance at schools; abol- 
ished unfair practices in the public 

Future 

During the past year the Institute pre- 
pared a bill establishing a minimum 
statewide single salary schedule of $2500 
to $4000. It was unsuccessful in its at- 
tempt to secure a bipartisan sponsorship 
for the bill this year, but plans are being 
made to conduct a campaign in behalf 



schools; and banned secret societies in 
the schools. 

In 1946 a state tenure law was enacted 
and during 1947 a law was passed allow- 
ing to each full time teacher employed in 
the public schools of Rhode Island a 
salary grant of $600 from state funds. 
This increase per year to each teacher 
is estimated at a cost of $2,340,000 to 
the state. 

During the 1948 session of the legis- 
lature a state retirement bill was passed. 
The plan, which became effective July 1, 
1949, gives 60% of the average salary of 
five highest consecutive years of service 
after 36 years of service and 60 years of 
age. Teachers will contribute 5%. 

A second bill was passed which raised 
to $1000 the present noncontributory 
pension to all teachers with 35 years of 
service. 

A revision of the bylaws of the Insti- 
tute was adopted in 1940. The most far- 
reaching change effected by this was the 
establishment of the delegate assembly 
which now meets annually. 

Program 

of this minimum schedule before the 
next session of the state legislature. 

It is expected that the delegate assem- 
bly will take definite action at its annual 
meeting in October regarding the ap- 
pointment of a fulltime executive secre- 
tary. 



1949-50 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Area: 31,055 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 1,991,000. Counties: 46. Towns 2500 or over: 50 
Largest cities 1940: Charleston 71,275; Columbia 62,396; Greenville 34,734; Spartan- 
burg 32,249; Anderson 19,424; Florence 16,054; Sumter 15,874; Rock Hill 15,009 
Capital: Columbia. State Superintendent of Education: JESSE T. ANDERSON 
NEA State Director: s. DAVID STONEY, prin., HS of Charleston, Charleston 17 
State PTA President: MRS. HOWARD R. JACOBS, 549 Huger St., Charleston 

South Carolina Education Association, 1510 Gervais Street, Columbia 5 

Organized: July 12, 1850, Columbia 

Annual Meeting, Council of Delegates: Determined by executive committee; annual 
dues, $7 

District Organization: State is divided into six congressional districts 

President: j. PAUL BEAM, Gaifney 

Secretary-Treasurer: j. p. COATES [since September 1, 1925] 

Assistant to the secretary: MRS. WILLIAM D. FULTON 

Field worker: MAE B, WALSH 

Official Organ: South Carolina Education News. Editor: j. p. COATES 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 16,709. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1700. State-aid salary law since 1909; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate range of $522-$801; B.A. degree, range of $954-$1296; 
M.A. degree, range of |1008-$1359. Statewide continuing contract law since 
1937. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

SCEA 9521 9359 8504 7408 8156 9030 8089 195 1951 

NEA 2922 3549 4164 3303 4149 5451 5000 6545 8089 

Victory Action Program: Adopted in principle by Council of Delegates November 30, 

1946. 

1949: Affiliates 31; FTA Chapters 2; FTA Members 60; NEA Life Members 52 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 42; Schools 193 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Beaufort: LOUISE G. CARSON . . 281 A. c. FLORA 281, 282, 306 

Charleston: s. DAVID STONEY 325 WILLIAM c. OVERTON 319 

Clemson: G. H. AULL 308 Rocl( Hill: RUTH M. WILLIAMS ... 323 

Columbia: JEFF BATES 312 Spartanburg: LOIS CARTER 342 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



SOUTH CAROLINA EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION achievements since 1921 are size- 
able. A fulltime executive secretary was 
employed in 1924. 

Since then many new developments 
have taken place. They include a head- 
quarters building, journal for all mem- 
bers, placement bureau, classroom-teacher 
department, teacher representatives on 
the executive committee, public re- 
lations, field work, legal counsel, con- 
vention exhibits, travel service, county 
associations, lay conferences, increased 
finances, teacher-library service, and a 
monthly newspaper sent to 9000 laymen. 
Annual dues have been increased from 
$2 to $7. 

State aid for public schools increased 
from $3,500,000 in 1925 to $31,000,000 
in 1949. A survey of public schools has 
been completed and recommendations 
made for great improvements. 

The association has fought for a 12- 
year educational program, school lunches, 
and the reduction in the size of classes 

Future 

The enlarged program of the associa- 
tion calls for renewed effort in meeting 
the responsibilities of education now and 
in the future. The problems to be at- 
tacked include continued education for 
veterans, curriculum changes to meet 
new needs, teacher education, equal edu- 
cational opportunities for minority 

1949-^0 



in overcrowded schools. The 12-year 
program and school lunches have been 
achieved, and a school term of nine 
months has been adopted. 

The passage of a resolution by the 
legislature to let the people vote on 
changing the state constitution to per- 
mit a retirement law to be enacted was 
secured and the election carried. The re- 
tirement law was passed in 1945. 

Cooperation with the state board of 
education resulted in a new system of 
teacher certification in 1945. Certificates 
of all teachers are now based upon 
experience and training* State-aid salaries 
for teachers have increased. The maxi- 
mum state aid per teacher was raised 
from $800 per year in 1941-42 to $2286 
in 1948-49. The minimum state-aid salary 
went from $360 to $522. 

NEA membership has increased from 
57 in 1921 to more than 5000 in 1949. 

A Coordinating Educational Council 
founded by the SCEA and composed of 
18 lay groups has been helpful in achiev- 
ing progress. 

Program 

groups, teacher-welfare and inservicc 
programs, and adequate salaries. 

The expansion of the association as an 
effective instrument for educational ad- 
vancement involves a careful legisla- 
tive program and commission, public 
relations, field activities, larger staff or- 
ganization, and increased funds. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Area: 77,047 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 623,000. Counties: 68. Towns 2500 or over: 19 
Largest cities 1940: Sioux Falls 40,832; Aberdeen 17,015; Rapid City 13,844; Huron 

10,843; Mitchell 10,633; Watertown 10,617; Lead 7520; Yankton 6798 
Capital: Pierre [pop. 4322]. State Supt of Public Instruction: j. F. HIKES 
NEA State Director: j. HOWARD KRAMER, pres., Southern STC, Springfield 
State PTA President: MRS. c. F. SCHMIDT, 607 South Menlo Ave., Sioux Falls 

South Dakota Education Association, 218 S. Main Ave. f Sioux Falls 

Organized: 1884 

Annual Meeting, Delegate Assembly: Fall; annual dues, $2.50-10 

District Organization: State is divided into four districts. State- wide convention in 
even-numbered years. District conventions in odd-numbered years. 

President: RAYMOND Y. CHAPMAN, South Dakota State College, Brookings 

Vic coresident: M. E. LINDSEY, Custer 

Executive Secretary: c. c. JACOBSON 

Office Secretary: EDITH DAVTES 

Treasurer: DWIGHT D. MILLER, superintendent of schools, Watertown 

Official Organ: South Dakota Education Association Journal. Editor: s, B. NISSEN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 7532. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: Rural, $1665; Elem., $2135; H.S., $2876. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

SDEA 6635 7063 6906 6530 6949 7134 7310 195Q 1951 

NEA 690 1038 1199 1013 2772 1451 1415 4363 7310 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by Delegate Assembly November 27, 1946. 
1949: Affiliates 23; FTA Chapters 2; FT A Members 60; NEA Life Members 39 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 2; Cities 14; Schools 123 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Mitchell: LLOYD T. TJECKER 320 

In boo\s lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice of 
the Past . . . All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying 
as in magic preservation in the pages of Boofa THOMAS CARLYLE 
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Affiliated State Associations 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE PAST 28 YEARS mark noteworthy 
progress for the South Dakota Education 
Association. In 1924 a fulltime executive 
secretary and an office staff were em- 
ployed. Permanent headquarters were 
established the following year and publi- 
cation of the official organ, South Dakota 
Education Association Journal, begun. 

The constitution and bylaws of the 
association were revised in 1944. The 
membership has increased to the point 
where it includes over 90% of the 
teachers of the state. NEA membership 
has increased from 570 in 1921 to over 
1000 in 1949. 

The schedule of dues has been revised 
and is based upon salaries received, which 
has meant some increase in total revenue 
from association membership dues. 

The association has taken the leader- 
ship in three elections in defeating pro- 
posed amendments to the state constitu- 
tion affecting permanent school funds. 

Legislative objectives realized in the 
1949 session were: [a] adequate appro- 
priation for teacher retirement; [b] legal- 
izing boards of education; [c] establish- 



ing school lunch program; [d] strength- 
ening certifications laws; [e] a minimum 
nine-month school term; [f] continua- 
tion of state aid; [g] increased funds for 
Department of Public Instruction; [h] 
continuation of maximum school levies. 

For the past two years the SDEA has 
issued a "Recommended Salary Schedule 
for all South Dakota Teachers" based on 
the recommended salary schedule of the 
NEA. 

The SDEA issued a brochure, Teach- 
ing Is an Important Job to highschool 
students as a teacher-recruitment project. 
There has been an increase in number of 
FTA clubs. 

The SDEA has helped to organize, 
and cooperated with the Committee for 
Education in South Dakota, which is 
made up of nine statewide organizations 
interested in education. 

Regional conferences on .teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards were 
sponsored by SDEA on April 8, 1949 in 
eight South Dakota towns. Classroom 
teachers, administrators, college instruc- 
tors, and lay groups participated. 



Future Program 



The association's five commissions 
represent in general the objectives toward 
which the association will direct its ef- 
forts in the years ahead. They consist of 
educational policies, teacher education 
and professional standards, teacher wel- 

1949-50 



fare, research activities, and a strong, 
progressive legislative program. 

These commissions are scheduled to 
meet regularly. At the present time they 
are preparing the legislative objectives 
for the 1951 session of the legislature. 
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Affiliated State Associations 

TENNESSEE 

Area: 42,246 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 3,149,000. Counties: 95. Towns 2500 or over: 58 

Largest cities 1940: Memphis 292,942; Nashville 167,402; Chattanooga 128,163 

Capital: Nashville. State Commissioner of Education: j. M. SMITH 

NEA State Director: WILSON NEW, supvr of instruction, Knoxville 

State PTA President: MRS. w. M. MC CALLUM, 129 Third St., Henderson 

Tennessee Education Association, 321 7th Ave. N., Nashville 4 

Organized: July 21, 1865, Knoxville 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Fri. and Sat. after first Mon. in Jan.; 
annual dues, $4 

District Organization: The state is divided into ten districts 

President: WRIGHT w. FROST, principal, Mountain View school, Knoxville 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer: ANDREW D. HOLT [since 1937] 

Assistant Secretary : F. E. BASS 

Director of Publications: MARY H. CRAWLEY 

Official Organ: The Tennessee Teacher. Editor-in-Chief: ANDREW D. HOLT 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 20,750. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $1800. Minimum salary law since 1925; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1035; B.A. degree, $1530; M.A. degree, $1755; doctor's 
degree, $2025. Statewide continuing contract law since 1943. Statewide joint- 
contributory teacher retirement law since 1945. Mandatory nine-month term. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

TEA 17368 17008 17473 17659 18400 19312 19942 195Q 1951 

NEA 2199 6319 8253 8212 12343 16227 17852 18897 19942 

Victory Action Program: Approved by Administrative Council October 1946. 
1949: Affiliates 114; FT A Chapters 10; FT A Members 466; NEA Life Members 73 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 81; Cities 31; Schools 2094 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Knoxville: WRIGHT w. FROST 315 ANDREW D. HOLT .281,282,302, 306 

Nashville: PHILIP DAVIDSON . 346 MAYCIE SOUTHALL . 339 

HENRY H. HILL. , . 302 HANOR A. WEBB . 362 
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TENNESSEE 

Achievements 1921-1949 



DURING the past quarter of a century 
the Tennessee Education Association has 
grown from less than 1000 to 19,942 
members. The association was reorgan- 
ized in 1933. A fulltime executive secre- 
tary was employed at that time. Since 
then the central staff has been expanded 
to include an assistant secretary in charge 
of field service, a director of publications, 
an office secretary, and two stenographers. 
A permanent home has been purchased 
recently by the association. 

Prior to its reorganization the TEA 
had helped to secure much legislation 
favorable to the cause of education. 

After 1933 and prior to the legislative 
session of 1949 the association spear- 
headed a series of campaigns which re- 
sulted in the increase of total school ex- 
penditures in the state from $5,726,975 in 
1933-34 to over $34,697,538 in 1948-49; 
the lengthening of the terms of county 
school superintendents from two to four 
years; the provision of a continuing-con- 
tract plan for teachers; the installation of 
a state teacher-retirement system. 

The 1949 general assembly enacted 



legislation which: [a] guaranteed a mini- 
mum annual salary of $2000 for begin- 
ning teachers with bachelor's degrees 
(an increase of $470 over the previous 
minimum); [b] appropriated $6,300,000 
annually in state funds for school build- 
ings; [c] increased annual state appro- 
priations for operating expenses by $2,- 
000,000 and for transportation by $1,- 
650,000; [d] increased annual state ap- 
propriations for higher education by ap- 
proximately 50%; [e] improved the Ten- 
nessee Teachers Retirement Act by pro- 
viding a minimum of $50 per month for 
teachers of retirement age who have 
taught 20 years in Tennessee, permissive 
retirement after 30 years of teaching, 
increase in maximum salary on which 
retirement is allowed from $2500 to 
$3600, inclusion of TEA staff in state 
retirement system with TEA paying 
state's portion of contributions. 

Since 1921 NEA membership has in- 
creased from 421 to over 17,000 in 1948- 
49. This represents an outstanding in- 
crease in the past year as the total NEA 
membership on May 31, 1948 was 16,227. 



Future Program 



During the coming year the associa- 
tion plans to expand its programs of 
field service, publications, public rela- 
tions, and research. Special efforts will 
be directed toward teacher recruitment 
and the strengthening of local associ- 
ations. 



Current statewide legislative objec- 
tives include: [a] enactment of adequate 
tenure legislation for teachers, [b] rais- 
ing the state standards for certification 
of teachers, and [c] revision of the 
state's constitution to permit levying of 
additional taxes for school support. 
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TEXAS 

Area: 267,339 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 7,230,000. Counties: 254. Towns 2500 or over: 196 
Largest cities 1940: Houston 384,514; Dallas 294,734; San Antonio 253,854 
Capital: Austin [pop. 87,930], State Superintendent of Public Instruction: L. A. WOODS 
NEA State Director: MRS. VIRGINIA LEE LINK, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 
State PTA President: MRS. j. H. MOORE, Deport 

Texas State Teachers Association, 410 East Weatherford Street, Port Worth 3 
Annual Meeting of House of Delegates: November 1949, Ft. Worth; annual dues, $5 
District Organization: Eleven districts, each with three members on the exec, comm, 
President: JOE c. HUMPHREY, 1801 Sayles St., Abilene 
Secretary-Treasurer: B. B. COBB [since Feb. 15, 1935] 

Director of Public Relations: CHARLES H. TENNYSON, 624 Littlefield Bldg., Austin 
Field Worker: LOIS GRAY, 1601 Mistletoe Blvd., Ft. Worth 

Official Organ: The Texas Outlook: Editor and business manager: B. B. COBB. Man- 
aging Editor: MRS. RUTH JOHNSON 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 46,000. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2620. Minimum salary law since 1945; minimum in 1948-49, 
for nine-month term, with lowest certificate, $1332; B.A. degree, $2007; M.A. 
degree, $2232; Ph.D. degree, $2682. Joint-contributory retirement law. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

TSTA 24326 27000 33710 35638 38858 40572 42321 195 1951 

NEA 4330 6214 8516 9087 10898 13697 14165 28243 42321 
Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1949: Affiliates 88; FTA Chapters 17; FTA Members 816; NEA Life Members 394 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 2; Cities 28; Schools 293 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 
4marillo: R. B. NORMAN . 308 Galveston: GRETA OPPE . . 362 

Austin: RUTH ABERNATHY 331 Houston: CHRISTINE ROWELL 356 

SARAH GASKILL 319 DOR OTHY SWOPE ... 350 

LAURENCE D. HASKEW 333 r 7 7 7 

Beaumont: JOSEPH VINCENT 320 ff**"* JAC B HOMER MI N 329 

Dallas: MARION FLAGG 351 Marshall: EMMA MAE *ROTZE 314 

JACK A. MITCHELL 315 $ an ^ngelo: FRANK M. JACKSON 363 

MYRTLE ROBERTS . . . . 359 $ an Marcos: JOHN G, FLOWERS 333 

~)enton: THOMAS E. PIERCE . . . . 344 Waco: IRBY B. CARRUTH 335 

7 ort Worth: MAMIE EPPLER 361 WAURINE WALKER 310 
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Affiliated State Associations 
TEXAS 

Achievements 1921-1949 



IMPROVEMENT in school legislation and 
professional organization has been made 
in Texas during the past 27 years. Per 
capita apportionment increased from 
$8.50 to $55; the state equalization fund 
from $1,500,000 to $18,000,000 per year. 
Independent school districts were au- 
thorized to raise local-maintenance tax 
levies from a maximum of $1 to $1.50 
on the $100 valuation. 

A survey of the state's educational sys- 
tem in 1923 resulted in lengthening the 
terms of school trustees. 

Passage of the minimum salary and 
per capita laws by an almost unanimous 
vote in both houses of the legislature 
marks another milestone in the educa- 
tional progress of Texas. Amendments 
were also passed to the teacher-retirement 
law permitting larger retirement benefits. 

The legislative success thus far at- 
tained is due to the diligence of friends 
of education in the legislature in promot- 
ing school measures, vigorous efforts of 
lay groups and the press to keep the 
welfare of Texas boys and girls con- 
stantly before the public, and the unity 

Future 

Future plans involve a thoro study of 
a program for financing education in 
Texas, a study of the needs of the state 
department of education and of the 
system of administration, the certification 
of teachers, and a tenure law. 

Improvement in the service of the 

1949-50 



of action shown by members of the 
teaching profession. Results of united 
purpose and action are being proved. 
The values of organization are being 
realized and demonstrated. 

The annual membership dues were 
increased to $5 in 1947. This gives 
the organization sufficient funds with 
which to carry on a more vigorous edu- 
cation campaign. In 1930 the headquar- 
ters office building was erected at a cost 
of $60,000. 

In 1938 the association was reorganized 
on a federated plan. It consists of affili- 
ated local and district units with a house 
of delegates. 

The department of public relations 
was organized in 1941. It has strength- 
ened cooperation between public officials 
and the association and has rendered val- 
uable assistance in bringing the legis- 
lative program to fruition. 

Four standing committees were reor- 
ganized in 1942 to include organizational 
affairs, educational finance, teacher wel- 
fare, and improvement of public-school 
services. 

Program 

association by reestablishing the depart- 
ment of research and increasing field 
service is being planned. It is hoped that 
this will result in increased memberships 
in the Texas State Teachers Association 
and in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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UTAH 

Area: 84 5 916 sq. mi. Pop. [194S]: 655,000. Counties: 29. Towns 2500 or over: 25 
Largest cities 1940: Salt Lake City 149,934; Ogden 43,688; Provo 18,U71 
Capital: Salt Lake City. State Supt of Public Instruction: E. ALLEN BATEMAN 
NBA State Dir: JAMES E. HASLAM, 1665 Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City 
State PTA President: MRS. CHARLES L. WALKER, 61 E. N. Temple, Salt Lake City 3 

Utah Education Association, 2Q l / 2 South Main, Salt La\e City 1 

Organized: 1892-93 

Annual Meeting: Second week October, Salt Lake City; annual dues $10 

District Organization: 40 school districts 

President: WILLIAM p. MILLER, Asst Supt of Schools, Ogden 

Secretary -Treasurer: ALLAN M. WEST [since Sept. 16, 1946] 

Official Organ: The Utah Educational Review. Editor and Bus. Mgr.: ALLAN M. WEST; 
Associate Editor: BERNELL WINN 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 5052. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $3100. Statewide joint-contributory teacher retirement law 
since 1937. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

UEA 4709 4831 4802 5024 5215 5345 5650 195Q 1951 

NEA 3563 4112 4411 4616 4757 5035 5142 5396 5650 

Victory Action Program: Adopted by House of Delegates October 22, 1946. 
1949: Affiliates 40; FTA Chapters 3; FTA Members 106; NEA Life Members 63 
100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 32; Cities 5; Schools 342 

NEA and Department Officers and Committee Members 

[Numbers refer to pages in this book where positions and addresses are given] 

Salt La\e City: ALICE o. BRONSON 331 BERNICE MOSS 331 



The whole people must ta\e upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to bear the expense of it. JOHN ADAMS 
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UTAH 

Achievements 1921-1949 



THE PAST 28 years have witnessed many 
accomplishments along the lines of ad- 
ministration, legislation, professional ac- 
tivities, and teacher welfare. 

A headquarters office was established, 
a fulltime executive secretary employed, 
and the Utah Educational Review adopted 
as the official magazine in 1924. A direc- 
tor of research was added in 1937. Legal 
service was made available to local asso- 
ciations in 1943. 

Membership increased from 3095 en- 
rolments at $1.25 in 1920 to over 5000 
enrolments at $10 in 1949. 

The educational forces were organized 
to obtain the passage of major school 
legislation. By vote of the people the state 
constitution was amended in November 
1946 and the 1947 legislature imple- 



mented the amendments with a new 
school-finance law which guarantees a 
uniform minimum-school program cost- 
ing $3300 per classroom unit from state 
funds. 

A state teacher-retirement system was 
established providing annuities varying 
from $30 to $100 per month with the 
state sharing the cost on a 50-50 basis. 

A law requiring all boards of educa- 
tion to adopt and comply with a salary 
schedule was enacted. 

Professional activities were highlighted 
by annual conventions. A professional- 
relations committee is active and an offi- 
cial code of ethics was adopted. Annual 
institutes of professional relations are 
held in cooperation with the NEA and 
the higher institutions. 



Future Program 



Further equalization of educational op- 
portunity and the improvement of schools 
thru legislation will be promoted. To 
secure moral and financial support for 
schools will be a continuing obligation. 

A stronger and more effective organi- 
zation will be sought to the end that the 
welfare of schools and teachers may be 
advanced. One of the first aims is to se- 
cure combined local, state, and national 
committees with unified professional dues 
and active, democratic local associations. 
Annual professional leadership schools 
are planned. 

Efforts will be made to increase the 

1949-50 



efficiency of instruction by reasonable 
class size and equitable distribution of 
the teaching load. Wellprepared and com- 
petent teachers with professional salaries 
and adequate security will be immediately 
sought. Sabbatical and sick leave and re- 
tirement and disability benefits will be 
on the agenda. 

Capable candidates will be encouraged 
to qualify for the responsibilities of public 
office. Informative public-relations bulle- 
tins for laymen, members, and profes- 
sional leaders will be published. Plans are 
taking shape for the future purchase of a 
Utah Education Association building, 
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VERMONT 

Area: 9609 sq. mi. Pop. [1948]: 374,000. Counties: 14. Towns 2500 or over: 14 
Largest cities 1940: Burlington 27,686; Rutland 17,082; Barre 10,909; Brattleboro 

9622; St. Albans 8037; Bennington 7628; St. Johnsbury 7437; Winooski 6036 
Capital: Montpelier [pop. 8006]. State Commissioner of Education: RALPH E. NOBLE 
NEA State Director: JOSEPH A. WIGGIN, prin., Highschool, Brattleboro 
State FT A President: MRS. RALPH FIFIELD, Thetford Center 

Vermont Education Association, Burlington 

Organized: October 16, 1850. 

Annual Meeting of Representative Assembly: Burlington, October; annual dues, $5-14 

President: WALTER F. TRUE, Lyndon 

Executive Secretary: FRANCES CORCORAN, North Bennington 

Official Organ: Vermont School Journal. Editorial Committee: JOHN c. HUDEN, 
Castleton; JOHN WALLACE, Brattleboro 

Status of Teachers, Principals, Supervisors: Number 1948-49: 2630. Estimated aver- 
age salary 1948-49: $2150. Minimum salary law since 1915; minimum in 1948-49, 
with lowest certificate, $1500; B.A. degree, $1800. Statewide joint-contributory 
teacher retirement law since 1919. 

Membership as of May 31: Suggested Goals 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 for Unification 

VEA 2223 2550 2674 2539 2500 2480 2651 195Q 1951 

NEA 535 624 1041 907 911 1178 850 1751 2651 

Victory Action Program: Approved in principle. 

1949: Affiliates 9; FTA Chapters 0; FTA Members 0; NEA Life Members 35 

100% Honor Roll 1949: Counties 0; Cities 23; Schools 69 



An acceptable code of ethics must be a living, growing statement of 
professional conduct standards, subject to continuous evaluation and re- 
vision in the light of experience. Hence in its development, as well as 
in its application, the local teachers association should play a vital role. 

NEA, ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 
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VERMONT 

Achievements 1921-1949 



EFFORTS of the Vermont Education As- 
sociation to secure improved legislation 
along educational lines bore fruit in the 
1947 session of the General Assembly. 
The largest amount of new funds appro- 
priated at the session went to education. 
The total educational appropriation for 
the 1948-49 biennium was $7,416,515. 

An $1800 minimum wage for all 
teachers who have completed the entire 
approved four-year teacher-preparation 
course was established. A minimum wage 
of $1500 for teachers with minimum edu- 
cational requirements was also estab- 
lished with a $1600 minimum for teachers 
completing two years of the approved 
course. 

State aid was increased to alleviate any 
hardships caused to individual towns by 
the new salary law. This will cost an 
additional $1,649,741 for the biennium. 



Teachers colleges are to replace the 
old normal schools and provision has 
been made for such colleges to offer the 
junior highschool course in addition to 
the elementary course. Additional scholar- 
ships for students attending the teachers 
colleges were made, such scholarships 
providing assistance in the cost of board 
and room as there is no charge for 
tuition for Vermont students. 

The VEA took a very active part in 
connection with the new retirement sys- 
tem. The increased cost of the system to 
the state will be $370,000 a year or $740,- 
000 for the biennium. 

A sum of $10,000 was appropriated 
annually to the state board of education 
for the purpose of improving health and 
physical education and $5000 was ap- 
propriated for visual education films and 
instructional help to the schools. 



Future Program 



The 1949 Legislature formulated a 
new law for distributing state aid for 
education, and increased the state aid by 
approximately 25% over the sum for 
1948-49. 

The new law provides a sliding scale 
of aid per ADA child varying from $70 
per child in small towns to a minimum 
of $25 in the larger towns and cities. The 
above amounts are lessened by deducting 
5% of the total taxes raised by the mu- 
nicipality for all purposes, then the re- 

1949-50 



mainder increased by the 5%, 15% or 
25% of the amount raised by the school 
tax voted, this feature still further favor- 
ing the small towns over the larger places 
in amount of aid. 

The current expense must be $130 
for each ADA pupil in order to estab- 
lish eligibility of the school district 
for the aid* The aid thus provided is ex- 
pected to total $2,500,000 as compared 
with approximately $2,000,000 in 
1948-49. 
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